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Preface 


Even after looking hard in the hterature, it is surprising how 
slun is the systematized knowledge about death Far too little heed 
has been given to assessmg thoroughly the implications of the 
meanmg of death. There is no book on the American scene which 
ofiers a multi-faceted approach to its problems The purpose of 
this volume is a first attempt to narrow that gap by commg to 
gnps with the problem of death as seen by philosophers, rehgionists, 
and scientists from varying bases. 

It is not an organized text but raflier a series of spotli^ts 
beamed on a common area. The contributors encompass the spe- 
cific fields of anthropology, art, literature, medidne, philosophy, 
physiology, psychoanalysis, psycWatry, psychology, and religon. 
Those who seek an mtegration of the available information are 
likely to be disappointed There is no pretense of providmg defin- 
lUve answers We do perceive the book, however, as providmg a 
groundwork of reflection and information that will illuminate 
issues and stimulate fresh msights, suggest therapeutic and prac- 
tical possibihties, and direct the way toward future research le- 
qumements 

This book should prove of value to those concerned with per- 
sons facmg the prospect of death, engaged m copmg with grief 
and bereavement, mterested m aspects of human personality mak- 
ing for adaptive and maladaptive reactions to stress and disaster 
situations, and persons studymg the social scene Its usefulness 
may extend beyond the professional worker, since few mdmduals 
are likely to escape the expenence of losing loved ones by death 
durmg their lifetimes 
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Introduction 


nio nsi’ ,n’n' *133 ’d 

"What man shall live and not 
see death’^” 

PSM-MS 89 49 


Trying and death are events that happen to each one of us 
We can postpone, gain reprieves, but ultimately we all must die, 
hora incerta, mors certa And with world events being what they 
are, life’s temporahty tends to move even further into the fore- 
ground There is a sardonic Viennese saying, “So many people 
now die who never died before ” Many people react to this state 
of afiairs with the feehng that there is something morbid in paying 
attention to death They comment, “I’m interested in life, not 
death ’’ The seventeenth century French writer and moralist, La 
Rochefoucauld, epitomized this viewpomt in his remark, "One can 
no more look steadily at death than at the sun.” But, at the same 
tune, we must not overlook the knowledge we have gamed about 
our planet and man by studying that sun Is it not a form of 
ostrich adjustment to neglect one of the essential reahties of life, 
a land of fraud perpetrated on ourselves’ 

The critical question is not the sham dichotomy of life and 
death but rather how each one of us relates to the knowledge that 
death is certain Throughout man’s history, the idea of death has 
posed the eternal mystery which is the core of our rehgious and 
philosophical systems of thought And it is quite possible that this 
idea is also the prototype of human anxiety Insecurity may well 
be a symbol of death Any loss may represent total loss One of 
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man’s most distinguishing charactensbcs, m contrast to other spe- 
cies, IS his capacity to grasp the concept of a future — and mevitable 
death In chemistiy and physics, a “fact” is always detemuned by 
events which have preceded it, in human bemgs, present behavior 
IS dependent not oidy on the past but even more potently, perhaps, 
by onentation toward future events When we stop to consider the 
matter, the notion of the umqueness and mdividuahty of each one 
of us gathers full meanmg only in realizing that we are finite And 
It IS in this same encounter with death that each of us discovers 
his hunger for immortality 

In the presence of death. Western culture, by and large, has 
tended to run, hide, and seek refuge m group norms and actuarial 
statistics. The mdividual face of death has become blurred by em- 
barrassed mcuriosity and institutionalization The shadows have 
begun to dwarf the substance Concern about death has been rele- 
gated to the tabooed temtoiy heretofore occupied by diseases like 
tuberculosis and cancer and the ti^ic of sex We have been com- 
pelled, in unhealthy measure, to mtemahze our thoughts and feel- 
ings, fears, and even hopes concerning death As some of the book’s 
contnbutors mdicate, profound contradictions exist in our thinking 
about the problem of death Our tradition assumes that “man is 
both temnnated by death and capable of continuing m some other 
sense beyond death ” Death is viewed on the one hand as a "wall,” 
the ultimate personal disaster, and suicide as the act of a sick 
mmd, on the other, death is regarded as a "doorway,” a point in 
tune on the way to eternity 

Part 1, Theoretical Outlooks on Death, deals with the meaning 
of death and the role it plays m man’s life from the positions of 
psychiatry, rehgion, and philosophy Jung stresses the point that 
the rationahstic view of death tends to isolate man from his psycho- 
logical self and underlines the need for psychology to digest 
certain parapsychological findings Wahl notes the predominantly 
magical defenses and irrational means we use to cope with the idea 
of death He feels that many neurotic symptoms are genetically 
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related to the fear of death. Tillich poses the vital question; “If 
one IS not able to die, is he really able to live?” He then makes a 
distincdon between eternity and an endless future. Kaufmann 
critically evaluates the existentialist position concerning death and 
contrasts the attitudes toward death of people like Heidegger, 
Freud, Tolstoi, Sartre, and Camus. He contends that the individual 
who has made something of his life can meet death vdthout anxiety. 
Finally, Marcuse oSers the suggestion that if death is regarded as 
an existential category then life tends to become a means rather 
than an end. He sees man as not being free as long as death is not 
brought under his autonomy. 

Part 2, Developmental Orientation Toward Death, analyzes the 
changes in conceptualiang death that develop with age and the 
varying attitudes held toward death by different segments of the 
population. Nagy delineates the alterations that occur in the ideas 
about death found in children aged from three through ten Kasten- 
baum reports his investigations on the meaning of time and death 
for adolescents. He suggests that the way a person integrates the 
prospect of death mto his personality while he is still a youth may 
have far-reaching implications for that person’s mastery of the 
problems of later hfe. Feifel descnbes the attitudes toward death 
of vanous groups, among these are the older person, emotionally 
disturbed individual, and the dymg patient. He offers the finding 
that the dymg person wants very much to talk about his feelings 
and thou^ts concemmg death but feels that we, the living, close 
off the avenues for his accomplishing this. 

Part 3, Death Concept in Cultural and Religious Fields, illus- 
trates the influence of the death theme in modem hterature and 
art, social unplications of the funeral rite, and the management of 
grief m a rehgious framework. Hoffmann indicates that the dis- 
position toward death in twentieth century literature is different 
than m any other He pomts out the impact that personal outlook 
on death has on the writer’s choice of image and metaphor and 
analyzes this utilizmg the concepts of grace, violence, and self. 
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The changing ways in which the anist pictures the idea of death 
are delineated by Gottlieb She feels that even though modem art 
has introduced new motifs in its portrayal, it has tended to minimize 
the role of death as compared with art of other periods Mandel- 
baum states that although the funeral ceremony is personal in 
focus it IS societal in its consequences, and that the rites performed 
for the dead generally have important effects on the living He 
suggests that American culture, in certain respects, has become 
dentualized with a concomitant lessening of help toward personal 
reorganization for the mourner Jackson throws hght on the way 
certain rchgious practices meet mourning situations and needs at 
many levels, conscious and unconscious He also wonders about 
the sufScicney of existmg scientific space-time ideas in measurmg 
experiences related to dying and death 

Part 4, Chmeal and Experimental Studies, presents the clinical 
expenenccs of a physician and a psychiatnst in treatmg dymg per- 
sons, a psychiatnst examining the attitudes toward dea* of the 
physician himself, expenmental and empincal findings of psychol- 
ogists working in the fields of religion and suicide, and the data of 
a physiologist invesbgatmg the phenomenon of sudden death 
Hutschnecker discusses the diverse personahty syndromes seen in 
patients d)ing from different diseases, particularly heart disease 
and cancer He advances the thought that fear of death may be 
more present with the hvmg than with the dying In addition, he 
points out the importance of a dynamic psycfaolo^cal frame of 
reference for the physician who is called upon to handle the death 
threat m his patient Aronson illustrates how often we can rob 
the dymg person of his sense of mdividuahty and identity because 
of unenlightened attitudes toward death He underscores the re- 
sponsibifity that physicians and others have in helpmg humanize 
“dehumanizmg illness” and offers some suggestions m this respect 
Kasper deals with the personal and cultural factors that mSuence 
the physician’s choice of occupation and his own attitudes toward 
death He indicates that the physician’s outlook on death is sig- 
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mficantly related to the way in which he treats his patients 
Alexander and Adlerstein report the finding that death is seem- 
ingly a negatively toned affective concept for the religious as well 
as nonreli^ous individual They feel, nevertheless, that takmg a 
definite position in viewing death tends to reduce anxiety and to 
be therapeutic Suiade, an increasing social development, is ex- 
amined by Shneidman and Farberow who attempt a systematic 
approach to some of its psychological problems And finally, 
Richter focuses our attention on the phenomenon of unexplained 
sudden death in animals and man His observations suggest, on the 
physiolo^cal level, that excessive stimulation of the vagal system 
and to a lesser extent of the sympathicoadrenal system plays a 
major role; on the psychological level, hopelessness, where the 
future holds no expectation, appears as the dominating factor. 

Murphy, our discussant, comments on the papers in the book 
and highlights his own view about dymg and death. He emphasizes 
the deep contradictions that exist in our culture concerning atti- 
tudes toward death, duadates the nonhomogeneous psychological 
quality of “fear of death,” and asks the challenging question as to 
whether we properly command all the necessary variables to mean- 
ingfully mvestigate death. 

Despite the ifiversity of disciplines and approaches, and occa- 
sional diametrical stands evidenced m the book, three dominant 
leitmotivs emerge: 

1. Denial and avoidance of the countenance of death charac- 
terize much of the American outlook Life is not comprehended 
truly or lived fully unless the idea of death is grappled with hon- 
estly This has imphcations not only for the individual but for 
society as well. 

2 It IS conceivable that our science-conscious culture, which 
tends to measure aU experience within the bounds of space and 
tune, does not furnish us with aU the necessary parameters for 
mvestigatmg and understandmg death 

3. There is a pressmg need for more rehable information and 
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systematic, controlled study in the field Tins is an area where 
theoretical formulations have not been lagging behind an accumu- 
lating body of descriptive and empirical data Research on the 
meaning of death and dying can enhance our understanding of 
the individual’s behavior and yield an additional enttyway to an 
analysis of cultures. 

Of course, it is quite possible that the overlapping of certain 
ideas in the book may emphasize not only the extent and degree 
of mutual understanding but those of ignorance as well. We wU 
have fulfilled a major aim of the book if it opens up interest and 
catalyzes organized examination of the field. 


Herman Feifel 
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CARL G. JUNG 


'he Soul and Death* 

I have often been asked what I believe about death, 
that unproblematical ending of individual existence. Death 
is known to us simply as the end It is the period, often 
placed before the close of the sentence and followed only 
by memories or aftereffects in others. For the person con- 
cerned, however, the sand has run out of the glass; the 
rolling stone has come to rest When death confronts us, 
life always seems like a downward flow or like a clock 
that has been wound up and whose eventual “running 
down” is taken for granted. We are never more convinced 
of this “running down” than when a human life comes to 
its end before our eyes, and the question of the meaning 
and worth of life never becomes more urgent or more 
agonizing than when we see the final breath leave a body 
which a moment before was hving How different does 
the meaning of life seem to us when we see a young person 
strivmg for distant goals and shapmg the future, and com- 
pare this with an incurable invalid, or with an old man 
who is smking reluctantly and without strength to resist 
mto the grave! Youth— we should like to thmk— has pur- 
pose, future, meamng, and value, whereas the coming to 
an end is only a meanmgless cessation. If a young man is 
afraid of the world, of life and the future, then everyone 

♦Translated by R F C TMl bom Wirkhchkeit der Seek 1934 
with permission from Rascher and CieA.G, Zurich, SwitMrland’ 

3 
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finds It regrettable, senseless, neurotic; he is considered a cowardly 
shirker But when an aging person secretly shudders and is even 
mortally afraid at the thought that his reasonable expectation of 
life now amounts to only so many years, then we are painfully 
remmded of certam feelings witlun our own breast, we look away 
and turn the conversation to some other topic The optimism with 
which we judge the young man fails us here Naturally we have 
on hand for every eventuality one or two suitable banalities about 
life which we occasionally hand out to the other fellow, such as 
“everyone must die sometune,” “one doesn’t live forever,” etc 
But when one is alone and it is night and so dark and shll that 
one hears nothing and sees nothing but the thoughts which add 
and subtract the years, and the long row of disagreeable facts 
which remorselessly mdicate how far the hand of the clock has 
moved forward, and the slow, irresistible approach of the wall 
of darkness which will eventually engulf everythmg you love, pos- 
sess, wish, stnve, and hope for — then all our protodides about 
life slink off to some undiscoverable hiding place, and fear envelops 
the sleepless one like a smothering blanket 

Many 3'oung people have at bottom a panic-fear of life (though 
at the same tune they intensely desire it), and an even greater 
number of the agmg have the same fear of death Yes, I have 
known those people who most feared life when they were young 
to suffer later just as much from the fear of death When they are 
young, one says they have infantile resistances against the normal 
demands of life, one should really say the same thing when they 
are old, for they are likewise afraid of one of life’s normal de- 
mands We are so convinced that death is simply the end of a 
process that it does not ordmanly occur to us to conceive of death 
as a goal and a fulfillment, as we do without hesitation the aims 
and purposes of youthful life in its ascendance 

Life IS an energy process Like every energy process, it is m 
prmciple irreversible and is therefore unequivocally directed to- 
wards a goal That goal is a state of rest In the long run eveiy- 
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thing that happens is, as it were, nothing more than the initial 
disturbance of a perpetual state of rest which forever attempts to 
reestablish itself. Life is teleology par excellence; it is the intrinsic 
striving towards a goal, and the hvmg organism is a system of di- 
rected aims which seek to fulfill themselves. The end of every 
process is its goal All energy flow is like a runner who strives with 
the greatest eSort and the utmost expenditure of strength to reach 
his goal Youthful longing for the world and for life, for the attain- 
ment of high hopes and distant goals, is life’s obvious teleological 
urge which at once changes into fear of life, neurotic resistances, 
depressions and phobias if at some point it remains caught in the 
past, or shrinks from risks without which the unseen goal cannot 
be achieved With the attainment of maturity and at the zenith 
of biological existence, life’s drive towards a goal m no wise halts 
With the same intensity and irresistibility wi& which it strove up- 
ward before middle age, life now descends; for the goal no longer 
lies on the summit, but in the valley where the ascent began. The 
curve of life is like the parabola of a projectile which, ^turbed 
from Its initial state of rest, rises and then returns to a state of 
repose. 

The psycholo^cal curve of life, however, refuses to conform 
to this law of nature. Sometimes the lack of accord begins early 
m the ascent The projectile ascends biologically, but psychologi- 
cally It lags behmd We straggle behind our years, hugging our 
cilddhood as if we could not tear oursdves away. We stop the hands 
of the clock and ima^e that time will stand still. When after 
some delay we finally reach the summit, there again, psychologi- 
cally, we settle down to rest, and although we can see ourselves 
shdmg down the other side, we clmg, if only with longing backward 
glances, to the peak once attamed Just as, earher, fear was a 
deterrent to life, so now it stands in the way of death We may 
even admit that fear of life held us back on the upward slope but 
]ust because of this delay we claim all the more nght to hold fast 
to the summit we have now reached. Though it may be obvious 
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that in spite of all our resistances (now so deeply regretted) life 
has reasserted itself, yet we pay no attention and keep on trying 
to make it stand still. Our psychology then loses its natural basis 
Consciousness stays up in the air, while the curve of the parabola 
smks downward with ever increasing speed. 

Natural life is the nourishing soil of the soul. Anyone who fails 
to go along with life remains suspended, stil! and rigid in mid-air. 
That IS why so many people get wooden in old age, they look 
back and cling to the past with a secret fear of death in their 
hearts They withdraw from the life process, at least psycho- 
logically, and consequently remain fixed like nostalgic pillars of 
salt, with vivid recollections of youth but no livmg relation to the 
present From the middle of life onward, only he remains vitally 
alive who is ready to die with life. For m the secret hour of life’s 
midday the parabola is reversed, death is bom The second half of 
life does not signify ascent, unfolding, increase, exuberance, but 
death, smee the end is its goal The negation of life’s fulfillment 
IS synonymous with the refusal to accept its endmg Both mean 
not wanting to live, not wanting to hve is identical with not wanting 
to die Waxing and waning make one curve 

Whenever possible our consciousness refuses to accommodate 
itself to this undemable truth Ordmarily we elmg to our past and 
remain stuck in the illusion of youthfulness Bemg old is highly 
unpopular Nobody seems to consider that not being able to grow 
old IS precisely as absurd as not bemg able to outgrow child-sized 
shoes A still mfantile man of thirty is surely to be deplored, but 
a youthful septuagenarian — isn’t ftat delightful’ And yet both 
are perverse, lackmg in style, psychological monstrosities A 
young man who does not fight and conquer has missed the best 
part of his youth, and an old man who does not know how to 
listen to the secrets of the brooks as they tumble down from the 
peaks to the valleys makes no sense, he is a spiritual mummy who 
IS nothmg but a rigid relic of the past He stands apart from life, 
mechanically repeatmg hunself to the last tnviahfy 
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Our relative longeTU^, substaatiated by present-day statistics, 
is a product of civilization. It is quite exceptional for primitive 
people to reach old age. For instance, when I visited the primitive 
tnbes of East Africa I saw very few men with white hair who 
might have been over sixty But they were really old, they seemed 
to have always been old, so fully had they assimilated their age. 
They were exactly what they were in every respect. We are for- 
ever only more or less than we actually are It is as if our con- 
sciousness had somehow slipped from its natural foundations and 
no longer quite knew how to get along on nature’s timing. It 
seems as though we are suffering from a hubrts of consciousness 
which fools us into believing that one’s time of life is a mere 
illusion which can be altered according to one’s desire. (One asks 
oneself where our consciousness gets its ability to be so contrary 
to nature and what such arbitrariness might signify.) 

Like a projectile flying to its goal, life ends in death Even its 
ascent and its zenith are only steps and means to this goal. This 
paradoxical formula is no more than a logical deduction from the 
fact that life strives towards a goal and is determmed by an aim 
I do not believe that I am guilty here of playing with syllogsms. 
We grant goal and purpose to the ascent of life, why not to the 
descent’ The birth of a human bemg is pregnant with meaning, 
why not death’ For twenty years and more the growing man is 
bemg prepared for the complete unfoldmg of his individual nature, 
why should not the older man prepare himself twenty years and 
more for his death’ Of course, wth the zenith one has obviously 
reached something, one is it and has it. But what is attamed 
with death? 

At this pomt, just when it might be expected, I do not want 
suddenly to pull a belief out of my pocket and invite my reader 
to do what nobody can do, that is, believe something, I must 
confess that I myself could never do it either. Therefore I shall 
certainly not assert now that one must believe death to be a 
second birth leadmg to a survival beyond the grave. But I can at 
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least mention that the consensus gentium has decided views about 
death, unmistakably expressed in all the great religions of the 
world One might even say that the majority of these religions arc 
complicated sj-stems of preparation for death, so much so that life, 
in agreement with my paradoxical formula, actually has no sig- 
nificance except as a preparation for the ultimate goal of death 
In both the greatest living religions, Christianity and Buddhism, 
the meaning of existence is consummated m its end 

Since the age of enlightenment a viewpoint has developed con- 
cerning the nature of religion which, although it is a typically 
rationahstic misconception, deserves mention because it is so 
widely disseminated According to this view, all religions are 
somethmg like philosophical systems, and like them are con- 
cocted out of the head At some time someone is supposed to have 
invented a God and sundry dogmas and to have led humamty 
around by the nose wth this “wish-fulfilling” fantasy. But this 
opinion is contradicted by the psychological fact that the head is 
a particularly madequate or^ when it comes to thinkmg up 
religious symbols They do not come from the head at all, but 
from some other place, perhaps the heart; certainly from a deep 
psychic level very little resembimg consciousness, which is always 
only the top layer. That is why rehgious symbols have a dishnctly 
“revelatory” cWacter, they are usually spontaneous products of 
unconscious psychic activity. They are anything rather than 
thought up; on the contrary, m the course of the miUeimia, they 
have developed, plant-hke, as natural manifestations of the human 
psyche. Even today we can see in mdividuals flie spontaneous 
genesis of genuine and vahd reh’gious symbols, sprmgmg from 
die unconscious — like flowers of a strange species, while con- 
sciousness stands aside perplexed, not knowmg what to make of 
such creations It can be ascertained without too much difficulty 
that m form and content these individual symbols arise from the 
same unconscious mind or “spirit” (or whatever it may be called) 
as the great religions of mankmd At all events, experience shows 
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that religions are in no sense conscious constructions but arise 
from the natural life of the unconscious psyche and somehow give 
adequate expression to it. This explains their universal distribu- 
tion and their enormous influence on humanity throughout a 
history which would be incomprehensible if religious symbols 
were not at the very least truths of man’s psychological nature 

I know that very many people have difliculties with the word 
“psycholo^cal ” To put these critics at ease I should like to add 
that no one knows what “psyche” is, and one knows just as little 
how far mto nature “psyche” extends A psychological truth is 
therefore just as good and respectable a thing as a physical truth, 
which limits itsdf to matter as the former does to the psyche. 

The consensus gentium that expresses itself through religion 
is, as we saw, in sympathy with my paradoxical formula Hence 
it would seem to be more m accord with the collective psyche of 
humamty to regard death as the fulfillment of life’s meaning and 
as its goal m the truest sense, instead of a mere meaningless cessa- 
tion Anyone who cherishes a rationalistic opinion on this score 
has isolated himself psychologically and stands opposed to his 
Own basic human nature. 

This last sentence contains the fundamental truth about all 
neuroses, for nervous disorders consist primarily in an alienation 
from ones mstincts, a sphtting oS of consciousness from certain 
basic facts of the psyche Hence rationahstic opinions come un- 
expectedly close to neurotic symptoms. Like these, they consist of 
distorted thinkmg which takes the place of psychologically correct 
thmkmg The latter land of thinking always retains its connection 
With the heart, with the depths of the psyche, the taproot. For, 
enhghtenment or no enlightenment, consciousness or no con- 
sciousness, nature prepares itself for death H we could observe 
and register the thoughts of a young person when he has time and 
leisure for daydreammg, we would discover that, aside from a 
tew memory images, his fantasies are mainly concerned with the 
tuture As a matter of fact, most fantasies consist of anticipations 
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They are for the most part preparatory acts, or even psychic ex- 
ercises for dealmg with certam future reahhes. If we could mairp. 
the same experiment with an agmg person— without his knowl- 
edge, of course— we would naturally find, owing to his tendency 
to look backwards, a greater number of memory images than 
with a younger person, but we would also find a surpnsmgly large 
number of anticipations, mcludmg those of death Thoughts of 
death pile up to an astonishmg degree as the years mcrease Willy- 
niUy, the agmg person prepares himself for death That is why 
I think that nature herself is already preparmg for the end 
Objectively, it is a matter of mdifference what the individual con- 
sciousness may thmk about it But subjectively it makes an enor- 
mous difference whether consciousness keeps step with the psyche, 
or whether it clmgs to opmions of which the heart knows nothmg 
It is just as neurotic m old age not to focus upon the goal of death 
as It IS m youth to repress fantasies which have to do with the 
future 

In my rather long psychological expenence I have observed a 
great many people whose unconscious psychic activity I was able 
to follow into the immediate presence of death As a rule the 
approaching end was indicated by those symbols which, m normal 
life also, proclaim changes of psychological condition — ^rebirth 
symbols such as changes of locahty, journeys, and the like I have 
frequently been able to trace back for over a year, in a dream 
senes, the indications of approacbmg death, even in cases where 
such thoughts were not prompted by the outward situation Dymg, 
therefore, has its onset long before actual death Moreover, this 
often shows itself in pecuhar changes of personality which may 
precede death by quite a long time On the whole, I was astonished 
to see how little ado the unconscious psyche makes of death It 
would seem as though death were somethmg rdatively unimpor- 
tant, or perhaps our psyche does bother about what happens to 
the individual But it seems that the imconscious is all fte more 
interested in how one does, that is, whether the attitude of con- 
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sciousness is adjusted to dying or not For example, I once had 
to treat a woman of sixty-two. She was still hearty, and moderately 
inteUigent. It was not for want of brains that she was unable to 
understand her dreams It was unfortunately only too clear that 
she did not want to understand them Her dreams were very plain, 
but also very disagreeable She had got it fixed in her head that 
she was a faultless mother to her children, but the children did 
not share this view at all, and the dreams too displayed a convic- 
tion very much to the contrary. I was obliged to break off the 
treatment after some weeks of fruitless effort because I had to 
leave for mihtary service (it was dunng the First World War) 
In the meantime the patient was smitten with an incurable disease, 
which after a few months led to a moribund condition which 
might bring about the end at any moment Most of the time she 
was m a sort of delmous or somnambuhstic state, in which curious 
mental condition she spontaneously resumed analytical work 
She spoke of her dreams agam and acknowledged to herself 
everything that she had previously denied to me with the greatest 
vehemence, and a lot more besides This self-analytic work con- 
tmued daily for several hours, for about six weeks. At the end of 
this period she had calmed herself, just like a patient during 
normal treatment, and then she died 

From this and numerous other experiences of the VinH i must 
conclude that our psyche is at least not indifferent to the dying 
of the individual The urge, so often seen m those who are dyin g , 
to set to rights whatever is still wrong might point in the same 
durection 

How these experiments are ultimately to be interpreted is a 
problem that exceeds the competence of empirical science and 
goes beyond our intellectual capacities, for in order to reach an 
wtimate conclusion one must necessarily have had the actual 
expenenre of death This event unfortunately puts the observer 
m a position that makes it impossible for him to give an objective 
account of his experiences and of the conclusions resulting from 
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them Consciousness moves within narrow confines, the brief span 
of tune between its begmnmg and its end, shortened by about a 
third by periods of sleep. Hie life of the body lasts somewhat 
longer; it always begms earlier, and, very often, it ceases later than 
consciousness Begmning and end are unavoidable aspects of all 
processes Yet on closer examination it is extremely difScult to 
see where one process ends and another begms, smce events and 
processes, begmnings and endings, merge mto each other and 
form, stnctly speakmg, an indivisible contmuum. We diwde the 
processes from one another for the sake of discrimmation and 
understandmg, knowing full well that at the bottom every division 
is arbitrary and conventional This procedure m no way infringes 
the contmuum of the world process, for “beg innin g” and “end” 
are primarily necessities of conscious cogmtion. We may establish 
with reasonable certamty that an mdmdual consciousness as it 
relates to ourselves has come to an end But whether this means 
that the continuity of the psychic process is interrupted too remams 
doubtful, smce die psydie’s attachment to the bram can be af- 
firmed with far less certitude today than it could fifty years ago 
Psychology must first digest certain parapsychological facts, which 
It has hardly begun to do as yet 

The unconscious psyche appears to possess qualities which 
throw a most peculiar hght on ifa relation to space and tune I am 
thmkmg of those spatial and temporal telepathic phenomena which 
as we know are much easier to ignore than to explam In this 
regard science, with a few praiseworthy excepUons, has so far 
taken the easier path of ignoring them I must confess, however, 
that the so-called telepathic faculties of the psyche have caused 
me considerable headaches, for the catchword “telepathy” is very 
far from explainmg an3Thmg. The limitation of consciousness in 
space and time is such an overwhelming reality that every occasion 
when this fundamental truth breaks through must rank as an 
event of the bghest theoretical significance, for it would prove 
that the space-time limitation can be annulled The annulhng 
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factor would then be the psyche, since space-time would attach 
to it at most as a relative and conditioned quality Under certain 
conditions it could even break through the limitations of space 
and time precisely because of a quality essential to it, that is, 
its relatively transspatial and transtemporal nature. This possible 
transcendence of space-time, which it seems to me lies very close 
at hand, is of such mcalculable import that it should spur the 
spint of research to the greatest effort Our present development 
of consciousness is, however, so backward that in general we still 
lack the saentific and intellectual equipment for adequately evalu- 
ating the facts of telepathy so far as they have beanng on the 
nature of the psyche I have referred to this group of phenomena 
merely in order to point out that the psyche’s attachment to the 
brain, i e , its space-time limitation, is no longer as self-evident 
and incontrovertible as we have hitherto been led to believe 
Anyone who has the least knowledge of the parapsychological 
matenal which already exists and has been thorougWy verified 
will know that so-called telepathic phenomena are undeniable facts. 
An objective and cntical survey of the available data would 
establish that perceptions occur as if m part there were no space, m 
part no time Naturally one cannot draw from this the metaphysical 
conclusion that m the world of things as they are “in themselves” 
there is neither space nor tune, and tiiat the space-time category is 
therefore a web into which the human mmd has woven itself as 
into a nebulous illusion Space and time are not only the most im- 
mediate and naivest certainty for us, but are also empuically 
obvious, since everything observable happens as though it occurred 
m space and time In the face of this overwhelming certainty it is 
understandable that reason has the greatest difficulty m granting 
vahdity to the peculiar nature of telepathic phenomena But any- 
one who does justice to the facts cannot but admit that their 
apparent space-timelessness is them most essential quahty In the 
Malysis our naive perception and immediate certamty are 
stnctly speakmg no more than evidence of a psychological a 
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prion form of perception which simply rules out any other form 
The fact that we arc totally unable to imagine a form of existence 
without space and time by no means proves that such an existence 
IS m Itself impossible. And therefore, just as we cannot draw, from 
an appearance of spacc-timelcssncss, any absolute conclusion about 
a spacc-timclcss form of existence, so we arc not entitled to con- 
clude from the apparent space-time quality of our perception that 
there is no form of existence Mitliotit space and time It is not only 
permissible to doubt the absolute validity of space-time perception, 
It IS, in view of the available facts, even imperative to do so The 
hypothetical possibility that the psyche impinges on a form of 
existence outside space and time presents a scientific question 
mark that dcscn'cs serious consideration for a long time to come 
The ideas and doubts of theoretical physicists in our own day 
should prompt a cautious mood m psychologists too, for, philo- 
sophically considered, what do we mean by the “limitation of 
space” if not a rclativiaition of the space category’ Something 
similar might easily happen to the category of tune (and to that 
of causality as well) ’ Doubts about these matters are more 
warranted today tlian ever before. 

The nature of the psyche reaches into obscurities far beyond 
the scope of our understanding It contains as many riddles as 
the universe with its galactic systems, before whose majestic con- 
figurations only a mind lacking in imagination is unable to admit 
Its own insufficiency This extreme uncertainty of human compre- 
hension makes the intcllectualistic hubbub not only ridiculous, but 
also deplorably dull If, therefore, from the needs of his own heart, 
or in accordance with the ancient lessons of human wisdom, or out 
of respect for the psychological fact that “telepathic” perceptions 
occur, anyone should draw the conclusion that the psyche, m its 
deepest reaches, participates in a form of existence beyond space 

’ Cf “Synchronicity An Acausal Connecting Pnnciple,” m C J Jung and 
W Pauli, The Interpretation of Nature and the Psyche, BoUingen Senes 
XLVUI, Pantheon Books, Inc , New York, 1955 
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and time, and thus partakes of what is inadequately and symboli- 
cally descnbed as “etermty” — ^then critical reason could counter 
with no other argument than the non liquet of science Further- 
more, he would have the mestimable advantage of agreeing with 
a trend of the human psyche which has existed from time im- 
memonal and is universal in mcidence Anyone who does not draw 
this conclusion, whether from skepticism or rebelhon agamst 
tradition, from lack of courage or inadequate psychological ex- 
penence or thoughtless ignorance, stands very little chance, 
statistically, of becoming a pioneer of the mind, but has instead 
the indubitable certainty of commg into conflict with the truths of 
his blood Now whether these are m the last resort absolute truths 
or not we shall never be able to determine It suffices that they 
are present m us as a “trend,” and we know to our cost what it 
means to come mto unthmkmg conflict with these truths It means 
the same thing as the conscious denial of the instincts, namely 
uprootedness, disorientation, meaninglessness, and whatever else 
these symptoms of inferionty may be called It is one of the most 
fatal of those sociological and psychological errors m which our 
time is so fruitful that one so often supposes that something 
could become entirely different all in a moment, for instance, 
that a man can change himself from the ground up, or that some 
formula or truth might be found which would represent an en- 
tuely new begmmng Any essential change, or even a slight im- 
provement, has always been a miracle Deviation from the truths 
of the blood begets neurotic restlessness, and we have had about 
enough of that these days Restlessness begets meaninglessness, 
and the lack of meaning m life is a soul-sickness whose full extent 
and full import our age has not as yet begun to comprehend 
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The Fear of Death* 


Physical man, silhouetted against the backdrop of 
the passing centuries, is largely a static figure Paleoan- 
thropologists tell us that the physical bodies of our remote 


ancestors functioned very much like our own, with most 
of the advantages, defects, and deficiencies which we 


share today. Social and thinking man, however, is a vciy 
different creature from his Cro-Magnon brother For he 
has learned with his cleverness to pit his brain rather than 
his brute strength against the opposing forces of nature, 
and so it has been by the application of liis mental rather 
than his phj'sical strength that he has made bis gradual 
way from cave to penthouse 


In all this complex progression, no attribute more 
clearly differentiates present from past man than does 
this steadily increasing ability of his to alter and control 
his physical environment This is truly the hallmark of 


modern man, and today, more than ever m his history, 


man is the undisputed master of his physical world Even 
miracles in this sphere have become commonplace In 
less than a century he has learned not only to move him- 
self rapidly and conveniently from place to place but to 
move mountains and rivers with equal casualness He has 
forced the very atom to lus purpose to make for himself 


♦Reprinted (with additions by the author) with permission 
from BuUetin of the Mennmger Clime, 22 214-223, 1958 
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the means of a more comfortable and easy life. And he has been 
equally masterful with himself. Physical pam, man’s curse for 
generations, has been largely banished by new and better drugs. 
Through his knowledge of medicine man has succeeded in wresting 
for hmiself an average 36.7 years of extra life. Millions now go 
from birth to death without ever once experiendng what it is like 
to endure even so elemental a thing as intense hunger, a state 
that was a daily torment to our forebears. 

This is the age of man and his triumphs, and we have come to 
accept as a certain and established thing that man can surmount 
any obstacle and is equal to the solution of any problem which 
may confront him. Success has become a habit of the species It 
IS therefore not surprising that we should be so stron^y and uni- 
versally impelled to the belief that tiiere can be no problem 
that can remam unyielding to our concerted and determined 
efforts. Understandably this belief is a beguiling one when we 
have so manifestly succeeded in subverting fee very lineaments of 
nature and of geography, when our successes have been so numer- 
ous and our failures so few. 

But there is a glarmg exception to this paean of man’s con- 
quests, one problem where all his assurance, mgenuity, and vdt 
avail him nothmg, an area which stands in bold contrast to fee 
rest of nature which is so malleable to his will. I refer, of course, 
to the phenomenon of death. Here man, wife all his cleverness, 
IS powerless. He may postpone death, he may assuage its physical 
pams, may rationalize it away or deny its very existence, but 
escape it he cannot. 

Hence, we have fee remarkable paradox of an almost universal 
recourse to magic and irrationality in fee handling of this anxiety, 

an age and among people who have an otherwise invmcible 
belief m Science and fee scientific method. 

extent to which we do this is often not dear to us without 
aeliberate reflection. Consider fee lengths to which we go Firsflv 
we do not even refer to death as death, but mstead employ cumber- 
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some and elaborate euphemisms such as “passed away” or “passed 
on" or “departed ’’ This has been true at all times and in all 
cultures. The word “perish” has its origin in the Latin “to pass 
through," 1 c , a denial even in those days of life as termmativc 
and finite We, ourselves, at immense expense maintain an entire 
industry whose sole purpose is to shield us from tlie crasser realities 
of its presence We attempt to preserve and prettify the corpse 
and endeavor to create the illusion in it of momentary sleep More- 
over, the vast majority of us identify ourselves with religious and 
philosophical systems of belief which asseverate that death is not 
death at all, but is rather a Active experience, a brief transition 
between one more important existence and another Most of these 
purport to guarantee the existence of an immortal state and pro- 
pose to supply in return for credence and adherence to then" 
system a means of avoidance of death and its supposed sequelae 
We flee from the reality of our eventual deaths with such purpose 
and persistence and we employ defenses so patently magical and 
regressive that these would be ludicrously obvious to us if we 
should employ them to this degree in any other area of human 
conflict 

It must be kept in mmd, however, that it is not my purpose 
here either to discourage or condemn these practices and beliefs, 
but only to describe them, for by their very ubiquity and massive 
acceptance we are prone not to see their defensive purpose and 


paradoxical character 

It is clear, however, that in this respect modem man has not 
advanced very far beyond his primitive ancestors He shares with 
his skin-clad forebear the behef that death is a Active expenence 


and does not truly exist Furthermore, he mamtams this m the 
face of the absence of any shghtest shred of evidence of a type 
which he prefers to collect for the solution of his other problems 
Here he remains obdurately immune to reality testmg But this 
peU-mell dash of mankmd from the central and mescapable fact 
of existence, viz , its finitude, is not the matter to which it is my 
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intention to address myself here Rather it is to point out that 
any heavy rehance upon magical thmking and delusion formation, 
even virhen collectively shared, raises problems of emotional sick- 
ness and health, for both the individual and society, which are 
directly germane to the field of psychiatry. 

Psychiatry, by the very nature of its field, has always been con- 
cerned -mth the investigation and elucidation of those aspects of 
human character and symptom formation which the average man 
IS prone to shun. And yet it is a surprising and significant fact that 
the phenomenon of the fear of death, or anxiety about it (thanato- 
phobia as It is called), while certainly no clinical ranty, has almost 
no description in the psychiatnc or psychoanalytic literature. It is 
conspicuous by its absence Could this suggest that psychiatrists, 
no less than other mortal men, have a reluctance to consider or 
study a problem which is so closely and personally indicative of 
the contingency of the human estate'^ Perhaps they, no less than 
their patients, would seem to confirm de La Rochefoucauld’s 
observation that “One cannot look durectly at either the sun or 
death ” It is interesting also to note that anxiety about death, when 
it is noted in the psychiatric literature, is usually described solely 
as a denvative and secondary phenomenon, often as a more easily 
endurable form of “castration fear.” There is good clinical evidence 
that this bnd of displacement occurs, as we shall see subsequently. 
But It also is important to consider if this formulation also subserves 
m part a defensive need on the part of psychiatrists themselves. 

Study of the fear of death and the predominantly magical 
defenses against it are extremely important. For it is the consistent 
experience of psychiatry that any defense which enables us to 
persistently escape the perception of any fundamental ititamal or 
external reality is psychologically costly. To employ a physical 
model, this concealment or displacement uses up energy which 
must be drawn from other sources, leating us less for the 
business of living in an unhampered, free, and creative way. There 
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IS a ment and an advantage in seeing ourselves, as well as life, 
clearly and wholly, and the greater economy with which we can 
employ dereism, delusion, magical thmkmg, or defense formation 
m the solution of our problems or the formulation of our behefs, 
in general the happier and ncher will be our hves We have yet to 
determme if the fear of death, because of the reahstic and uncon- 
trollable nature of its referent, must remam a sohtary exception 
to this axiom As yet we do not know because this phenomenon 
has not been suflSciently studied m order to give us relatively 
certam answers But indicative answers, if not certam ones, are 
available, and it is evident that the fear of death and the irrational 
methods of its reduction present a paradox which can be mvesti- 
gated by the same methods which the behavioral sciences employ 
in the study of any other paradoxical aspect of human function or 
adaptation 

The psychiatrist, when presented with an irrational paradox m 
human life, turns to many sources for its elucidation The first of 
these is m the person of himself and takes the form of a detailed 
personal psychoanalysis A second major avenue of exploration 
IS the field of psychopathology, the study of persons evmcing 
neurotic or psychotic behavior One might wonder how the study 
of an aberrant mental process can teach us anjrthmg of the 
“normal ” Such, however, is mdeed the case For in each mstance 
of mental and emotional illness different aspects of the human 
psyche are magnified and hypertrophied Just as the microscopist 
and histologist use the microscope to magnify cell structure and 
from many such views piece together a composite picture of the 
total physical structure, so each psychotherapeutic case throws 
into bold and magnified rehef some different aspect of psychic 
function This enables the experienced psychotherapist m time to 
piece together an accurate composite of the normal psychic 
structure He sees the normal man thereby “writ bold, a picture 
which could not be obtamed from the normal person for the very 
good reason of the proper funcfiomng of his psychical apparatus. 
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Study of dreams is another avenue into the recondite land of 
the unconscious mmd, and one to wMch the psychiatrist con- 
stantly has recourse Studies of primitive races and of the “fossil 
thought” condensed m pictographic languages, such as used by 
the ancient Egyptians or the Chinese, are still other ways. 

But the via magm to the study of the unconscious is the study 
of children Here in the child we are able to look upon our pnmor- 
dial selves naked of the overburden of years and of the thick layers 
of repression and acculturation which make us all strangers to 
the arcane, lost land of our own childhoods It is the child who 
holds the secrets, if we can but look, to this ancient nddle of death 
and of our methods of handling and coping with this fearful 
eventuahty. 

It is only recently, however, that we have been able to leam 
from this source. It was formerly thou^t that children had little 
concern with, or fear of, death Freud, himself, said that to the 
child death means httle more than a departure or journey, and 
he felt that there was no unconscious correlate to be found for the 
conscious concept of death. If a fear of death was evidenced, it 
was expected to appear subsequent to the oedipal penod, and 
was to be explamed as a symbohc product of the fear of castration 
attendant upon the improper resolution of the Oedipus complex 
Present-day expenence does not altogether support these views. 
Thanatophobia is a frequently encountered fear in children. One 
may see it in evidence as early as the third year Its appearance 
seems to be contiguous to the development of concept formation 
^d the formation of guilt, both of which greatly antedate the 
edipus complex It is found to be associated with many diBerent 
types of mtrafanuhal stress The only factors which these seem 
to have in common is that they all may act as inducers of intense 
^trauon, rage, or anxiety, or may threaten m some way parental 
os^ StiU, many children go throu^ tins entire early development 

with no apparent fear of death. How may we account for this 
seennng paradox? 
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To understand the conflict m the child’s mind at such a tune 
we must take mto consideration two aspects of his developing 
sense of causahly. The first is the innate mcapacity of the child 
of one to four years of age to perceive cause and effect sequences 
in any complete fashion He imtially is even unable to realize that 
the fulfillment of his bodily needs are related to and dependent 
upon the mimstration of outsiders For smce the needed satisfac- 
tions usually follow his wishes for them, he concludes that there 
IS a causal nexus between the two events and that he onmipotently 
controls his outside environment by his powerful wishes He makes, 
as we would say with an adult, a post hoc fallacy This ommpotence 
IS not mvmcible but is rather quickly modified as he finds that 
gratification does not mvanably succeed wishes Nevertheless, a 
precipitate of this propensity for narcissistic omnipotence appears 
to persist throughout life m all persons, and, if governed and 
subdued, has many useful subsequent by-products One of these 
IS its role in the development of mdividual feehngs of security 
and adequacy For by this mechamsm and by the mechanism of 
parental identification the child is able to conceive of himself 
as a confident and adequate person m the facmg of new situations 
in which he has had no pnor expenence of successful solution 
In other words, part of this confidence is “bonowed” magically 
from his parents by identification with their adequacy and strength, 
and another moie^ is formed from the residue of his feehngs of 
omnipotence This development occurs, however, m this form only 
in the loved child. The feelmg of bemgnant omnipotence is almost 
completely extmguished if the child has been prematurely or ex- 
cessively exposed to a nonsuccorent environment or when parents 
have been absent, unlovmg, or nonnurturent to him 

Hence, the well-loved and nonrejected, nondepnved child is 
more likely to retam m his unconscious throughout life a qumtes- 
sence of this infantile ommpotence It is this prochvity which the 
average person is able to put to use m the handlmg of the death 
anxiety. It enables us to effectively isolate the possibility of eventual 
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death from ourselves. We can then look upon death as did the 
psalmist David, who said, “A thousand shall fall at thy right hand 
and ten thousand at thy left, but it shall not come nigh thee ” This 
persistent feelmg of personal invulnerability is puissant enough to 
enable the majority of mankmd to remain relatively untroubled 
in the face of the vast array of facts which should convince them 
that death is the inevitable end of all men, even themselves 
If, however, our ma^cal feelmgs of omnipotence are our main 
defense agamst death anxiety, it is an ironic paradox to note that 
It is also this very same factor which is most responsible for its 
presence For the characteristic feature of the thought of the 
child, VIZ , that his wishes have magical power to influence events, 
is a double-edged sword It lends, as we have just seen, a com- 
fortmg illusion of credence to our wishes for invincibility and 
immortahty, but it also forces the child to take responsibility for 
his hatmg, annihilating, and destructive thoughts, which he also 
regards as magically fulfiUable wishes Not only does he consider 
his benevolent wishes to be magically fulfilled, but the malevolent 
ones as well. The child, no less than the savage, is alien to the 
concept of chance AH motivation is to him personified. And any 
unseen or unwanted eventuality is conceived of as having been 
the result of the malignancy of some person or agency. The child 
reifies or hypostasizes thought He equates the symbol with the 
thing symbolized and does not differentiate between objective 
causation and wishful causation No child can avoid expenencmg 
in the course of his maturation a considerable amount of frustra- 
tion, often of a pecuharly severe and pamful kind. Of course, this 
IS by no means an undesnable thmg All education is, in effect, 
fnistration-based It is true, however, that the child’s characteristic 
pnstine response to frustration or annoyance is a banishment wish 
of the frustrating agent or person, or a reversal wish of tiie frus- 
trating act Early in his life these wishes become equated with 
eath wishes” toward frustrating objects. This equation of banish- 
ment with death is easily accomplished, since death is not at that 
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time conceived of as an mfinite or permanent state, as the games 
of children clearly show us 

In the game "Cowboy and Indians” each side kills the other 
off, and then aU resurrect to play another game Death seems to 
mean httle more than banishment at this time It is interesting, 
also, to note that this theme, violent death and its magical undomg 
and reversibility, runs hke a leitmotiv through the folk tales and 
fairy stones of all generations and cultures This deep and ubiqui- 
tous wish IS a classic theme In the hterature of children and 
should suggest to us the importance and cogency of this matter 
to the child. Only later, when the time sense becomes more fully 
developed, does the child begin to learn that death is neither 
casual nor reversible, and he then becomes Cnghtened and con- 
cerned about his death wishes toward his ambivalently loved, 
significant persons. He attempts then to suppress these or to undo 
them by the use of words, usmg these much as the primitive does 
in the formation of nte and spell Reflect that the most ancient 
and popular of children’s prayers, the ongm of which is lost in 
antiquity, contains a plea agamst the fear of death (“If I should 
die before I wake”) And one of the earhest symptoms manifested 
by the thanatophobic child is his obsessive blessing of persons at 
the end of this prayer. He will often clearly show his fear that 
these persons would surely die if he forgot to mention their names 
in benison or failed to repeat this blessmg the proper number of 
times. These destructive, hatmg thoughts are doubly fnghtening, 
smce the child not only fears the Joss of his parents through the 
operation of his death wishes, but also, smce he reasons by the 
Law of TaUon (to think a thmg is to do that thing to do a thmg 
IS to ensure an equal and similar punishment to the self), he be- 
comes fearful of his own death It must be remembered that the 
socialization processes for all children are pamful and frustratmg, 
and hence no child escapes forming hostile death wishes towards 
his socializers Therefore, none escape the fear of personal death 
in either direct or symbolic form Repression is usually so immedi- 
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ate and effective that we rarely see this process in its pristine 
form. This process is greatly accentuated, however, if the frustra- 
tions naturally implicit m socialization are magnified by external 
circumstances which operate to increase the frequency or intensity 
of the frustration which the child has had to endure These circum- 
stances are usually punitive rejection of the child by unloving, 
vacillating, or capncious parents, strong sibling rivalry, or the 
actual experience of parental loss by separation or death The first 
two strongily induce the formation of death wishes toward the 
frustrating figures (and Talion-law death fears for the self), and 
the latter is perceived by the child as proof positive via the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc pnnciple that his thoughts have magical 
power which can kill and destroy The individual, therefore, lives 
m expectation that the same Talion punishment will be visited upon 
him by a malignant or wrathful divinity or fate. In addition, the 
child conceives of parental death or separation as a deliberate 
abandonment of him by the absent parents, a hostile act on their 
part for which he is, agam, responsible, and for which he will 
have to pay. 

In summary, we see that the child’s concept of death is not a 
smgle thmg, but is rather a composite of mutually contradictory 
paradoxes. Firstly, death is not conceived of as a possibility in 
relationship to the self; but conversely, if strong adults die, how 
can the weaker child survive’ Secondly, death is never conceived 
of as resultmg from chance or a natural happenmg Causation is 
personified and the child feels guilt subsequent to a death, as 
though he were the secret slayer. Yet, paradoxically, he simul- 
taneously experiences rage toward the decedent, as though he 
had been deliberately abandoned by that person Consciously 
these contradictory views would be mutually exclusive, but we 
must remember that in the unconscious these types of paradoxes 
can endure in juxtaposition without contradiction 

We see, therefore, that death is itself not only a state, but a 
complex symbol, the significance of which will vary from one 
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person to another and from one culture to another, and is also 
profoundly dependent upon the nature and the vicissitudes of the 
developmental process. We also see that death, as a cessation of 
bemg, involves aspects of reality inadmissible to the omnipotent 
and narassistic self, and for this reason strong defenses are de- 
veloped against its recognition 

There is a third aspect of the child’s interest in causahty which 
serves often to intensify his fear of death This is concerned with 
his mability to obtam direct factual data about this problem 
Sigmund Freud once described the child’s curiosity about the 
nature of the universe as “the nddle of the Sphinx ’’ He centered 
his attention upon the child’s need to gain meaningful answers to 
the age-old question “Whence came I?” or m the form m which the 
child grapples with it, “Where do babies come fromT” And he 
described at great length the extensive personahty deformations 
which result from the repression of the sexual curiosity which 
ensues as the child discovers from his parents and from his culture 
the forbidden nature of this tabooed area 

Modem parents, thanks to Freud and to the generation of educa- 
tors sparked by his gemus, are now able, for the most part, to 
approach the problem of the child’s sexuahty in a rational and 
sensible manner, and as a result there has been a steady duiunu- 
tion dunng the last fifty years of neurotic symptom formations 
such as conversion hysteria, whose mam etiology is massive sexual 
repression 

I suggest, however, that there is a second half to the nddle 
of the Sphinx to which we have not addressed ourselves I refer 
to the complement of “Whence came I?” viz , “Whither go I?,’’ 
or in the child’s language, “What is it to be dead’’’ Agam, dmical 
experience abundantly proves that children have msatiable curiosity 
not only about “where people come from” but also about ‘Svhere 
people go to ” In his efforts to find an answer to this conundrum 
he IS met today as his questions about sexuality would have been 
met m the 1890s with evasion and subterfuge He encounters the 
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same embarrassed prudery and frightened withdrawal which he 
would have encountered fifty years ago in his efforts to find out 
about sex Due to our own gnawing anxieties about death (which 
the child empathically perceives, just as he perceives parental 
embarrassment about sex), the average parent is of little help to 
the child in his search for answers to these pressmg and exigent 
questions And the answers which are supplied are as straining 
to his creduhty and faith in his parents as were the “stork” and 
“baby-in-the-basket” stories which were proffered to him three 
decades ago m response to his sexual questions We have seen 
quite clearly the consequences of parental inabihty to accept or 
handle the sexual cunosily of children. It has become clear that 
this cunosity is a complex thing, subsuming not only an interest 
m the nature and function of the genitals and the purpose and 
mechanics of the sexual act, but also a deep wonder and concern 
about the ongin of our species and of the self Contained within 
this broad area of cunosity is the nuclear question of “Whence 
came I?” to which the individual addresses himself in an ever- 
mcreasing complexity dunng the whole of his life. This should 
make us senously consider if there may not be an equal risk to 
the rendering taboo of that opposite end of the question posed by 
the child, viz , the nature and the end of man. The classic adult 
defense against coping with these anxieties in our children is the 
assertion, maintamed even by professional persons, that clnldren 
cannot conceive in my form of death, and, hence, do not need 
to be reassured about it One is remmded agam of the certainty 
of a generation ago that the child has no sexual feelings, and 
hence there cannot be a problem about childhood sexuality. Some 
excellent research by Sylvia Anthony [1], as well as a wealth of 
dmical experience, belies this view. My own psychotherapeutic 
work with children and adults suggests that many of their anxieties, 
obsessions, and other neurotic symptom formations are geneticaUy 
related to the fear of death or its symbohc equivalents and that 
these symptoms are, just as in the sexual repressions, symbohc 
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substitutive attempts to bmd this death anxiety These relationships 
are particularly dear m the study of the phenomenon of suicide [3] 

Are we then justified in relegating this phenomenon of death 
to the area of tabooed mysticism, as we do with no other phenom- 
enon m modern hfe‘> 

In parenthesis, let me again cite the earher analogy of sexual 
repression, particularly the form m which it appeared fifty years 
ago Reflect on the general mcreduhty and distrust which would have 
met any statement which adwsed imparting to children sexual 
knowledge as a basic part of their learnmg of the scheme of thmgs 
These cntics would have been certam that lust and depravity would 
have inevitably resulted Expenence has behed that fear 

The fear of death, like the fear of sexuahty, when deeply 
repressed is heavily and expensively symbolized When we fear 
death mtensely and unremittin^y, we fear mstead, often, some of 
the unconscious irrational symbohc equivalences of death Hence, 
the fear of death is m reahty two thmgs a reahstic concern that 
some day we shall cease to be and, secondly, a variety of other 
anxieties which parade imder the panoply of the death fear, and 
these are varied in character and scope. Some of these sjnnbolic 
eqmvalents are the fear of abandonment and the fear of Talion 
punishment, but by a very complex mechamsm this fear may also 
be equated with pleasure, with revenge, with immortahty, with 
power, etc While the state of our knowledge is not such as to allow 
us to say what death is with absolute certamty, it is a great help 
to know what it is not. The child who is strongly dependent upon 
his significant adults for his security and his conception of himself 
as a worthy and adequate person is capable, if they meet these 
needs, of mtegratmg the concept of "not-being” if his parents 
can do so, and he is solaced by the thought that his demise (and 
theirs) IS yet far away Spmoza has said that the adult who sees 
death as a completion of a pattern and who has spent his time, 
unfettered by fear, m hving nchly and productively can integrate 
and accept the thought that his self will one day cease to be 
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And m this resolve we have no better example than that given 
us by the Olympian of our profession, Sigmund Freud. Exploration 
of the phenomenon of dea* is not usually done by dying men Its 
very propmquity to the old prevents them from forming the neces- 
sary detachment which makes scientific investigation possible. 
Freud is one of the few exceptions to this rule. This old man. who 
was to live for sixteen years vtith the daily reality of a malignant 
cancer, pomted out, while his own sons faced death on the battle- 
field, in his essay entitled Thoughts jor the Times on War and 
Death [2], that it might be well for us to realize more fully the 
true nature of our attitude toward death, an attitude which we are 
all too willmg to distort and suppress He said, ‘To deal frankly 
with the psychology of death has the ment of takmg more into 
account the true state of affairs and in makmg life more endurable 
for us ” This may be an austere and Spartan hope, but it is on just 
such a hope, rafter than on the promises of the mystics, that the 
progress of mankind depends. 
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The Eternal Now 

It IS our destiny and the destiny of everything in our 
world that we must come to an end Every end that we 
experience in nature and mankind says to us in a ]oud 
voice, "You also will come to an cndi” It may reveal itself 
m llic farewell to a place where we have lived for a long 
time, the separation from the fellowship of intimate asso- 
ciates, the death of someone near to us Or it may become 
apparent to us in the breakdown of a work which gave 
meaning to us, the ending of a whole penod of life, the 
approach of old age, or even in the melancholy side of 
nature visible in tlie autumn All this tells us, "You also 
will come to an end ’’ 

Whenever we arc shaken by this voice remmding us 
of our end, we ask anxiously what it means that we have 
a beginnmg and an end, that we come from the darkness 
of the "not yet” and rush ahead towards the darkness of 
the “no more”’ When Augustme asked this question, he 
began his attempt to answer it with a prayer. And it is 
right to do so because praymg means devatmg oneself to 
the eternal. In fact, there is no other way of judgmg tune 
than to see it in the hght of the eternal In order to judge 
something, one must be partly withm it, partly out of it 
If we were totally withm time, we would not be able to 
elevate ourselves m prayer, meditation, and thought to 
the eternal We would be children of time like all other 
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creatures and could not ask the question of the meaning of time. 
But as men we are aware of the eternal to which we belong and 
from winch we are estranged by the bondage of time. 

1 

We speak of tune in three ways or modes: the past, present, 
and future. Every child is aware of them, but no wise man has ever 
penetrated their mystery. We become aware of them when we 
hear a voice telling us, “You also will come to an end.” It is the 
future which awakens us to the mystery of tune. Time runs from 
the beginmng to the end, but our awareness of time goes in the 
opposite duection It starts with the anxious anticipation of the 
end In the light of the future we see the past and present So let 
us first think about our going mto the future and toward the end 
which IS the last point that we can anticipate m our future. 

The image of the future produces contrasting feelings in man. 
The expectation of the future gives one a feeling of joy It is a 
great thmg to have a future in which one can actualize one’s possi- 
bilities, m which one can expenence the abundance of life, in 
which one can create somettog new, be it new work, a new 
hving bemg, a new way of life, or the regeneration of one’s own 
bemg. Courageously, one goes ahead toward the new, especially 
in the earlier part of one’s life But this feeling struggles with 
others: the anxiety about what is hidden in the future, the am- 
biguity of everything it will bring us, the brevity of its duration 
which decreases with every year of our hves and becomes less 
the nearer we come to the unavoidable end, and finally the end 
Itself, With its impenetrable darkness and the threat that one’s 
whole existence in time will be judged as a failure. 

How do men react to this image of the future with its hope 
and threat and inescapable end? Probably most of us react by 
loolmg at the immediate future, anticipatmg it, workmg for it, 
hoping for it, and being anxious about it, while cutting off from 
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our awareness the future which is farther away, and above all, by 
cuttmg off from our consciousness the end, the last moment of our 
future Perhaps wc could not live without doing so most of our 
time But perhaps wc will not be able to die if we always do so 
And if one is not able to die. is he really able to live’ 

How do wc react if wc become aware of the mescapable end 
contained in our future’ Arc wc able to take it, to take its anxiety 
into a courasc that faces ultimate darkness’ Or arc w'e thrown 
into utter hopelessness’ Do we hope against hope, or do we repress 
our awareness of the end because wc cannot stand it’ Repressing 
the consciousness of our end expresses itself in several ways 
Many try to do so by putting the expectation of a long life 
between now and the end For them it is decisive that the end be 
delayed Even old people who arc near the end take this attitude, 
for they cannot face the fact that the end can no longer be delayed 
Many people realize that this is deception and hope for a con- 
tinuation of this life after death They expea an endless future in 
which they may achieve or possess what has been denied them m 
this hfc This is a prevalent atutude about the future, and also a 
very simple one It denies that there is an end It refuses to accept 
that w’e are creatures, that we come from the eternal ground of 
time and return to the eternal ground of time and have received 
a limited span of time as our time It replaces eternity by end- 
less future 

But endless future is without a final aun, it repeats itself 
could well be described as an image of bell This is not the Christian 
way of dealmg with the end The Christian message says that the 
eternal stands above past and future. “I am the alpha and the 

omega, the beginnmg and the end ” 

The Christian message acknowledges that time runs towm an 
end, and that w’e move toward the end of that time which is our 
t<mp. Many people — ^but not the Bible — speak loosely o e 
“hereafter” or of the “life after death” Even m our 
eternity is translated by ‘Vorld without end ” But the world, y 
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Its very nature, is that which comes to an end. If we want to speak 
in truth without foolish, wishful thinking, we should speak about 
the eternal which is neither tunelcssness nor endless time. The 
mystery of the future is answered in the eternal of which we may 
speak in images taken from time. But if we forget that the images 
are images, we fall mto absurdities and self-deceptions. There is 
no time after time, but there is eternity above time. 

2 

We go toward something that is not yet, and we come from 
somethmg that is no more We are what we are by what we come 
from We have a beginning as we have an end There was a tunc 
which was not our time We hear of it from those who are older 
than we, we read about it in history books, we try to envision the 
uiumagmable bilhons of years m which we did not exist, nor did 
anyone who could tell us of them It is hard for us to unagme our 
“bemg-no-more ” It is equally difficult to unagme our “being-not- 
yet ’’ But we usually don’t care about our not yet bemg, about the 
indefimte time before our birth in which we were not We thmk, 
“Now we are, this is our tune” — and we do not want to lose it. 
But we are not concerned about what lies before our begmnmg 
We ask about life after death, yet seldom do we ask about our 
bemg before birth But is it possible to do one without the other? 
The water of the fourth Gospel does not thmk so. When he speaks 
of the etermty of the Chnst, he does not only point to His return 
to etermty, but also to His commg from eternity. “Truly, truly, 
I say to you, before Abraham was, I am ” The Christ comes from 
another dimension than that in which the past hes. Those to whom 
He speaks misunderstand Hun because they thmk of the higtnnral 
past They believe that He makes Himself hundreds of years old 
and they rightly take offense at this absurdity Yet He does not 
say “I was” before Abraham; but He says “I am” before Abraham 
was. He speaks of his begmnmg out of etermty. And this is the 
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beginning of everything that k — not the imcounlcd billions of 
}cnrs but the eternal is tiic ultimate point in our past 

The mystcrj' of the past from winch we come is that it is and 
is not in every moment of our lives It is, insofar as we arc what 
tlic past has made of us In everj* cell of our bodies, m every 
trait of our faces, in escry movement of our souls, our past is in 
tile present 

In few periods has tlicre been more knowledge about the con- 
tinuous working of the past in the present than in ours. We know 
about the influence of childhood experiences on our characters 
We know about the scars left bj esenis in early years We have 
rediscovered what the Greek tragedians and the Jewish prophets 
knew, that the past is present in us, both as a curse and as a bless- 
ing For “past” always means both a curse and a blessing not only 
for individuals, but for nations and c\cn continents 

llistot)’ Uses from the past, from its heritage. The glory of 
tile European nations is their long, inexhaustibly nch tradition. 
But the blessings of this tradition arc mixed with curses resulting 
from early splits into separate nations whose bloody struggles filled 
century after ccntuiy' and brought Europe again and again to the 
edge of self-destruction Great arc the blessings rhir nation has 
received in the course of its short histor}' But from earliest days 
on, elements have been at work which have been and will remain 
a curse for many years to come I could refer, for instance, to 
racial consciousness, not only within the nation itself, but also 
in its dealings with races and nations outside its own boundaries 
“The Amcncan way of life” is a blessing coming from the past; 
but it IS also a curse, threatening the future 

Is there a way of getting rid of these curses which threaten the 
life of nations and continents, and more and more, of mankind as 
a whole? Can we banish elements of our past so that tliey lose 
their power over the presenf^ In man’s individual life tins is 
certainly possible It has been rightly said that the strength of a 
person’s character is dependent on the quantity of things that he 
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has thrown into the past. In spite of the power his past holds 
over him, a man can separate himself from it, throw it out of the 
present into the past m which it is condemned to remain ineffective 
— at least for a time It may return and conquer the present and 
destroy the person, but this is not necessarily so. We are not in- 
escapably victims of our past. We can make the past remain 
nothing but past. The act in which we do this has been called 
“repentance.” Genume repentance is not the feehng of sorrow 
about wrong actions, but it is the act of the whole person in which 
he separates himself from certain elements of his being, discarding 
them mto the past as something that no longer has any power over 
the present. 

Can a nation do the same thing? Can a nation or any other 
sodal group have genuine repentance”? Can it separate itself from 
curses of the past? On this possibility rests the hope of a 
nation The history of Israel and the history of the Church show 
that It is possible, and they also show that it is rare and extremely 
pamful Nobody knows whether it will happen to this nation But 
we know that its future depends on the way it will deal with its 
past and whether it can discard into the past elements which are 
a curse! 

In each human life a struggle is going on with the past. Bless- 
ings fight with curses. Often we do not recognize what are 
blessmgs and what are curses. Today, in the light of the dis- 
covery of our unconscious strivings, we are more inclined to see 
curses than blessmgs in our individual pasts The remembrance 
of our parents, which in the Old Testament is so inseparably 
connected with their blessings, is now much more connected with 
the curses they have unconsciously and against their will brought 
npon us Many of those who sufier from mental aSaictions see their 
pasts, especially their childhoods, only as sources of curses. We 
know how often this is true. But we should not forget that we 
would not be able to live and to face the future if there were not 
blessings which support us and which come from the same sources 
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as the curses. A pathetic struggle with their past is going on almost 
without interruption in many men and women in our time No 
medical heahng can solve this conflict, because no medical heahng 
can change the past Only a blessmg which hes above the conflict 
of blessmg and curse can heal, it is the blessmg which changes what 
seems to be unchangeable — the past It cannot change the facts 
what has happened has happened and remams so m all ctenutyl 
But the meaning of the facts can be changed by the eternal, and 
the name of this change is the experience of “forgiveness ” If the 
meanmg of the past is changed by forgiveness, its influence on 
the future is also changed The character of curse is taken away 
from It It has become a blessmg by the transforming power of 
forgiveness 

There are not always blessmg and curses in the past There 
IS also emptmess m it. We remember experiences which in the 
time they happened were filled with a seemmgly abundant con- 
tent. Now we remember them and their abundance has vamshed, 
their ecstasy is gone, their fullness has turned mto a void Pleas- 
ures, successes, and vanities have this character. We don’t feel 
them as curses, we don’t feel them as blessmgs They have been 
swallowed by the past They did not contribute to the eternal Let 
us ask ourselves how much m our lives does not fall under this 
judgment. 


3 

The mystery of the future and the mystery of the past are 
umted m the mystery of the present Our tune, the tune we have, 
is the tune m which we have “presence ’’ But how can we have 
"presence”? Is not the present moment gone when we think of it’ 
Is not the present the ever-movmg boundary hne between past 
and future’ But a movmg boundary is not a place to stand upon 
If nothmg were given to us except the “no more of the past m 
the “not yet” of the future, we would not have anythmg We 
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could not speak of the time which is our tme; we would not have 
“presence.” 

The mystery is that we have a present; and even more, that we 
have our future also because we anticipate it m the present; and 
that we have our past also because we remember it in the present. 
In the present our future and our past are outs. But there is no 
“present” if we think of the never-endmg flux of time. The riddle 
of the present is the deepest of all the nddles of time. Again, 
there is no answer except from tliat which comprises all time and 
hes beyond it — ^the eternal. Whenever we say “now” or “today,” 
we stop the flux of time for ourselves We accept the present and 
do not care that it is gone in the moment that we accept it We 
hve ui it and it is renewed for us m every new “present.” This is 
possible because every moment of time reaches mto the eternal. 
It 18 the eternal wMch stops the flux of time. It is the eternal “now” 
which provides for us a temporal “now.” But sometimes it breaks 
powerfully into our consciousness and gives us the certamty of 
the eternal, of a dimension of time which cuts into tune and gives 
us our tune 

People who are never aware of this dimension lose the possi- 
bihty of restmg in the present As the letter to the Hebrews de- 
scnbes it, they never enter mto the divme rest. They are held by 
the past and cannot separate themselves from it, or they escape 
towards the future unable to test in the present They have not 
entered the eternal rest which stops the flux of time and gives us 
(he blessing of the present Perhaps this is the most conspicuous 
charactensUc of our penod, especially in the Western world and 
particularly m this country It lacks the courage to accept “pres- 
ence ’ because it has lost the dimension of the eternal. 

“I am the begmmng and the end.” This is said to us who live 
m the bondage of time, who have to face the end, who cannot 
escape the past, who need a present to stand upon Barb of the 
modes of time has its peculiar mystery, each of them gives its 
peculiar amdety Each of them drives us to an ultimate question. 
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There is one answer to these questions — ^the eternal There is one 
power which surpasses the all-consuming power of time — ^the 
eternal: He who was and is and is to come, the beginnmg and 
the end He gives us forgiveness for what has passed. He gives us 
courage for what is to come. He gives us rest in His eternal 
presence. 
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Existentialism and Death 


Existentialism is not a doctrine but a label widely used 
to lump together the works of several philosophers and 
writers who are more or less opposed to doctrmes but 
consider a few extreme expenences the best starting point 
for philosophic thmkmg Spearheadmg the movement, 
Kierkegaard derided Hegel’s system and wrote the books 
Fear and Trembling (1843), The Concept of Anxiety 
(1844), and The Sickness unto Death, which is despair 
(1849). Three-quarters of a century later, Jaspers de- 
voted a central section of his Psychology of Weltan- 
schauungen (1919) to extreme situations iGrenzsiluati- 
onen), among which he mcluded guilt and death But if 
existentialism is widely associated not merely with extreme 
experiences m general but above all with death, this is due 
pnmaniy to Heidegger who discussed death in a crucial 
32-page chapter of his influential Being and Time (1927). 
Later, Sartre mcluded a section on death in his Being and 
Nothingness (1943) and critidzed Heidegger, and Camus 
devoted his two would-be philosophic books to suicide 
(The Myth of Sisyphus, 1942) and murder (The Rebel, 
1951). 

It was Heidegger who moved death into the center of 
discussion. But owmg in part to the eccentricity of his 
approach, the discussion influenced by him has revolved 
rather more around his terminology than around the 
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phenomena which are frequently referred to but rarely illuminated 
A discussion of existentiahsm and death should therefore begm 
with Heidegger, and by first giving some attention to his approach 
it may throw cntical hght on much of existentialism. 

1 

Heidegger’s major work, Being and Time [6], begms with a 
40-page Introduction that ends with “The Oudme of the Treatise ” 
We are told that the projected work has two parts, each of which 
consists of three long sections The published work, subtitled 
“First Half,” contains only the first two sections of Part One The 
“Second Half’ has never appeared 

Of the two sections published, the first bears the tifle, “The 
preparatory fundamental analysis of Bemg-there” “Bemg-there” 
(Dasein) is Heidegger’s term for human existence, as opposed to 
that of things and anim als Heidegger’s central concern is with “the 
meanmg of Bemg”, but he finds that this concern itself is “a mode 
of the Bemg of some bemgs” (page 7), namely human bemgs, and 
he tnes to show m his Introduction that “the meanmg of Being” 
must be explored by way of an analysis of "Bemg-there ” This, he 
argues, is the only way to break the deadlock m the discussion of 
Bemg begun by the Greek philosophers — a deadlock due to the 
fact that philosophers, at least smce Aristotle, have alwajis dis- 
cussed bemgs rather than Bemg ^ To gam an approach to Bemg, 
we must study not thin gs but a mode of Bemg; and the mode of 
Bemg most open to us is our own Bemg Bemg-there Of this 
Heidegger proposes to ofier a phenomenological analysis, and he 
expressly states his indebtedness to Husserl, the founder of the 

’My suggestion that the distinction between das Sew and das Seiende be 
rendered m English by using Being for the former and beings for the latter 
has Heidegger’s enthusiastic approval His distinction was sugges^ to him 
by the Greek philosophers, and he actually found the English “^“8® 
superior to the German Seiendes because the Enghsh recaptures the GrM 
plural, ta onto (Cf my Existenliahsm from Dostoevsky to Sartre, p 206 ) 
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phenomenological school (especially on page 38). Indeed, Being 
and Time first appeared in Husserl’s Jahrbiich jur PMosophie iind 
phanomenologische Forschung. 

It IS entirely typical of Heidegger’s essentially unphenomeno- 
logical procedure that he explams “The phenomenological method 
of inquuy” (paragraph 7) by devoting one subsection to “the 
concept of the phenomenon” and another to "the concept of the 
logos'' each tune offering dubious discussions of the etymologies 
of the Greek words, before he finally comes to the conclusion that 
the meanmg of phenomenology can be formulated, “to allow to 
see from itself that which shows itself, as it shows itself from it- 
self (J)as was sick zeigt, so wie es sich von ihm selbst her zeigt, 
von ihm selbst her sehen lessen)” And he himself adds: “But 
this IS not saying anytMng different at all from the maxim cited 
above ‘To &e things themselves’’” This had been Husserl’s 
maxim Heide^er takes seven pages of dubious arguments, ques- 
tionable etymolopes, and extremely arbitrary and obscure comages 
and formulations to say in a bizarre way what not only could be 
sid, but what others before hun actually had said, in four words. 

In Being and Time comages are the crux of his technique. He 
calls " . the characteristics of Bemg-there existentials (Existen- 

aalien). They must be distinguished sharply from the determma- 
tions of the Bemg of those beings whose Being is not Being-there, the 
latter being categories” (page 44). “Existentials and categories are 
the two basic possibihties of characteristics of Bemg The beings 
that correspond to them demand different modes of asking primary 
questions: bemgs are either Who (eidstence) or Which (Bemg- 
at-hand m the widest sense)” (page 45) . 

It has not been generally noted, if it has been noted at all, that 
without these quamt locutions the book would not only be much 
less obscure, and therefore much less fitted for endless discussions 
m European and South American graduate semmars, but also a 
i^bon of its length— considerably under 100 pages instead of 

' For Heidegger does not introduce comages to say briefly 
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what would otherwise require lengthy repetitions On the contrary 
While Kierkegaard had derided professorial manners and con- 
centrated on the most extreme experiences, and Nietzsche wrote 
of guilt, conscience, and death as if he did not even know of 
academic airs, Heidegger housebreaks Kierkegaard’s and Nietz- 
sche’s problems by discussing them m such a style that Hegel 
and Aquinas seem unacademic by companson The following 
footnote IS entirely charactenstic, “The auth may remark that 
he has repeatedly communicated the analysis of the about-world 
(Umwelt) and, altogether, the ‘hermeneutics of the facticity’ of 
Bemg-there, m his lectures smce the wint semest 1919/20” (page 
72) Husserl is always cited as “E Husserl” and Kant as “I I^t" 
— and his own minions dutifully cite the master as “M Heidegger ” 
How Kierkegaard would have loved to comment on Heideg- 
ger’s occasional “The detailed reasons for the following considera- 
tion will be given only m . Part II, Section 2” — ^which never 
saw the hght of day (page 89)! Eleven pages later we read “ 
only now the here accomplished critique of the Cartesian, and 
fundamentally still presently accepted, world-ontology can be 
assured of its philosophic rights To that end the followmg must 
be shown (cf. Part I, Sect 3) ” Alas, this, too, was never pub- 
lished, but after reading the four questions that follow one does 
not feel any keen regret Witness the second “Why is it that in- 
worldly beings take the place of the leaped-over phenomenon by 
leapmg mto the picture as the ontological topic’” (That is, why 
have bemgs been discussed mstead of Being’) Though Heidegger 
IS hardly a poet, his termmology recalls one of Nietzsche s apho- 
nsms [14] “The poet presents his thoughts festively, on the car- 
nage of rh 3 rthm. usually because they could not walk” (page 54) 
If all the sentences quoted so far are readily translatable mto 
less baroque language, the followmg italicized explanation of un- 
derstandmg (page 144) may serve as an example of the many, 
more opaque pronouncements (No other wdl-known philosophic 
work contams nearly so many italics — or rather their German 
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equivalent wMch takes up twice as much space as ordinary type.) 
“Understandmg is the existential Being of the own Being-able-to-be 
of Bemg-there itself, but such that this Being in itself opens up 
the Where-at of Being with itself (Verstehen ist das existenzide 
Sem des eigenen Seinkbnnens des Dasems selbst, so vvar, dass 
dieses Sem an ihm selbst das Woran des mit ihm selbst Seim 


erschliesst )” The sentence following this one reads in full. “The 
structure of this existential must now be grasped and expressed 
still more sharply.” Still more? 

Heidegger’s discussion of death comes near the beginning of 
the second of the two sections he published To understand it, two 
key concepts of the first section should be mentioned briefly; The 
first IS Das Man, one of Heidegger’s happier coinages The Ger- 
man word man is the equivalent of the English one m such locu- 
tions as “one does not do that” or “of course, one must die ” 


However the German man does not have any of the other meanings 
of the Enghsh word one. It is therefore understandable why Dor 
Man has been translated sometimes as “the public” or “the anony- 
mous They,” but smce Heidegger also makes much of the phrase 
Man selbst, which means “oneself,” it is preferable to translate 
Das Man as “the One ” The One is the despot that rules over the 
inauthentic Bemg-there of our everyday lives. 

The other notion m the first section of Being and Time which 


requires mention is the concept of Angst to which Kierkegaard had 
already devoted a major work. It is sharply distinguished from 
fear, wMch is said to be focused on objects. Kierkegaard’s book 
has been translated as The Concept of Dread [12], but probably 
the only way to crystallize the crucial contrast in Enghsh is to use 
“anxiety” In anxiety we ate siud not to be afraid of any thing 
or object. "The of-what of anxiety is Being-m-the~world as such." 

The of-what of anxiety is no m-worldly being " “That that which 
IS threatening is nowhere, is charactenstic of the of-what of 
a^ety” “In the of-what- of anxiety the ‘it is nothmg and no- 
where’ stands revealed” (page 186). And on the next page Heideg- 
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gcr repeats, again in italics’ “The of-what of which anxiety feels 
anxiety is Bcing-in-thc-world itself." 

Tins IS surely dubious It is true that human beings occasionally 
experience anxiety without being able to say of what they arc 
afraid, but Heidegger has not shown at all that either in many 
or m any of these cases people arc afraid of “Bcing-in-thc-world” 
— either "itself" or "as such " Nor has he shown or given reasons 
to believe that mscsligation might not show a man who feels 
anxiety without knowing of ivhat he is afraid that he was in fact 
afraid of tliis or that. Tlic fact tliat some of us sometimes feel a 
desperate sense of loneliness and abandonment docs not settle such 
questions 

There might be different types of anxiety, and one might find 
that a sense of guilt and intimations of possibilities that we 
associate with guilt play a crucial role in some types This was 
suggested by Kierkegaard, whom Heidegger merely paraphrases 
when he says. "Anxiety rcs’cals in Bcmg'thcrc Ac Being for 
ownmost Bcing-ablc-to-be, ic, tlic Being-free for Ac freedom 
to choose and grasp our selves Anxiety confronts Bcing-Aerc 
wiA its Being-free for — (propensio in) — Ac ownmost auAenticity 
of its Being as a possibility, which it always is already. . . . Anx- 
iety makes single and thus opens up Being-Acre as 'solus ipse 
(page 188). 

“Fear IS,” according to Heidegger, "inauAentic anxiety which 
conceals anxiety from itsclP’ (page 189). “The physiological tng- 
genng of anxiety becomes possible only because Bemg-Aere feels 
anxiety in Ac ground of its Being” (page 190). A footnote on Ae 
same page begins wiA Ac false assertion Aat “The phenomena 
of anxiety and fear . . . have, wiAout excepUon, never been dif- 
ferentiated” and Aen ends with the starAng understatement “In 
Ae analysis of the phenomena of anxiety S Kierkegaard has pene- 
trated relatively fa^est 

In fact, Kierkegaard, for better or for worse, anticipated 
Heide^er’s distmction and linked anxiety wiA Ae concept of 
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“nothing” [12, page 38]: “What effect does Nothing produce? It 
begets anxiety . . One almost never sees the concept of anxiety 
dealt with in psychology, and I must therefore call attention to the 
fact that It is different from fear and similar concepts which refer 
to something definite, whereas anxiety is the reality of freedom as 
possibihty anterior to possibihty ” On page 39 Kierkegaard re- 
veals that the linking of anxiety with Nothing was suggested to him 
at least in part by a Danish idiom. Later (page 53) he mentions 
that Schdlmg “often talks about anxiety,” and then (page 55) he 
offers us the epigram; “Anxiety is the di 22 iness of freedom.” 

A distmction between fear and anxiety was also made by Freud 
[5] m ins lecture on “ Anriety” in General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis (1917)- “Anxiety refers to the state and ignores the 
object, while fear directs attention precisely to the object.” Freud’s 
distinction, unlike Heidegger’s, leaves open tiie question whether 
m the case of anxiety, too, there may not be an object after all, 
even though not, as it were, in focus. The object, of course, need 
not be a thing any more than in fear. It could be an event, for ex- 
ample, or a situation. 

Heidegger’s discussion of anxiety ends with the claim that 
anxiety, by makmg man feel smgle or, as we might say, com- 
pletely alone, tears him out of the everyday world, dominated by 
the anonymous One, “and reveals to him authenticity and mauthen- 
ticity as possibihties of his Being. These basic possibihties of Bemg- 
there, which is always mme, show themselves in anxiety as m 
themselves, without being obstructed by any in-worldly bemgs to 
which Being-there at first and for the most part chugs” (page 191 ) . 

2 

The second of the six chapters that constitute the second and 
last section of Being and Time beats the title. “The possible Being- 
whole of Being-there and Bemg-toward-death {Das mogliche 
Ganzsem des Dasems und das Sein zum Tode) ” On page 235 
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where it begins we find a footnote referring to the preceding, in- 
troductory discussion in which we are told about Kierkegaard that 
“from his ‘edifying’ discourses one can learn more philosophically 
than from his theoretical works — excepting his treatise on the 
concept of anxiety ” 

At great len^, Heidegger argues to establish tMs conclusion 
(pages 239 and 253): “Death does reveal itself as a loss, but 
rather as a loss experienced by the survivors The sufienng of this 
loss, however, does not furmsh an approach to the loss of Bemg 
as such which is ‘suffered’ by the person who died We do not 
experience in a genuine sense the dying of the others but are at 
most always only ‘present.’” . “The public interpretation of 
Being-there says, ‘one dies,’ because m t^ way everybody else 
as well as oneself can be deceived into thinking, not, to be sure, 
just I myself, for this One is Nobody . . In this way the One 
brings about a continual putting at ease about death ” A foot- 
note on page 254 adds* “L N Tolstoi, in his story. The Death 
of Ivan Ilyitch, has presented the phenomenon of the shattenng and 
the collapse of this ‘one dies ’ ” 

No doubt, Tolstoi’s story was one of the central inspirations of 
Heidegger’s discussion The Death of Ivan Ilyitch [16] is a superb 
book — with an emphatic moral. It is a sustained attack on society 
in the form of a story about a member of society whose life is 
utterly empty, futile, and pomtless — but no more so than the hves 
of all the other members of society who surround him, notably his 
coUeagues and his wife They aU live to no point and tell them- 
selves and each other “one dies” without ever senously confront- 
mg the certainty that they themselves must die. The only appeal- 
ing person in the book is a poor muzhik who, realizmg that he, 
too, will have to die one day, patiently and lovingly does all he 
can to help Ivan In the final pages of the book Ivan becomes 
aware of the futility of his own life and overcomes it, realizing 
that his malady is not merely a matter of a diseased kidney or 
appendix but of leaving behmd a pomtless life to die He ceases 
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pretending, and “From that moment began that shriek that did 
not cease for three days”, but durmg these three days he learns to 
care for others, feels sorry for his wife, and, for the first time, 
loves. Now, “In place of death was light' . . . ‘What joy!’ ” Death 
had lost its terror. 

Heidegger on death is for the most part an unacknowledged 
commentary on The Death of Ivan llyitch “Even ‘thinkmg of 
death’ is pubhcly considered cowardly fear . . . The One does 
not allow the courage for anxiety of death to rise." Propriety does 
not permit Ivan to shriek. He must always pretend that he will 
soon get better. It would be offensive for him to admit that he is 
dymg But m the end he has the courage to defy propriety and 
shnek “The development of such a ‘superior’ indifference ahen- 
ates Being-fhere from its ownmost, unrelated Being-able-to-be” 
[6, page 254]. It is only when he casts aside his self-deceiving 
indifference that Ivan returns to himself, to his capacity for love, 
and leaves behmd the self-betrayal of his alienated inauthentic 

hfe. “Bemg-toward-death is essentially anxiety” [6, page 266] 

m Tolstoi’s story if not elsewhere. 

It is no cnticism of Tolstoi to note that not all men are like 
Ivan Ilyitch I might suppose that I myself am possibly exceptional 
m frankly hvmg with the vivid certamty that I must die, were it 
not for the fact that m a recent World War my whole generation— 
milhons of young men— hved with this thought Many got mamed, 
saying to themselves, “I do not have much time left, but I want to 
hve just once, if only for one week or possibly a few months.” And 
Heide^er’s generation (he was bom in 1889) had the same ex- 
penence in the First World War. Tolstoi’s indictment of an un- 
Chnstian, unloving, hypocritical world cannot simply be read as 
a fair characterization of humanity Nor is it true that “Bemg- 
toward-death IS essentially anxiety,” and that all illustrations to 
the contrary can be explamed as instances of self-deception and 
the lack of “courage for amdety of death." 

At this point one be^ to wonder whether, under the 
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of the First World War, some other thmker did not possibly con- 
sider death a little earher than Heidegger, without basing himself 
so largely on a single stoiy Indeed, in 1915, Freud [5] published 
two essays under the title, Timely Thoughts on War and Death 
I shall quote from the first two pages of the second essay, which 
he called “Our Relation to Death ” Heidegger did not refer to 
Freud and did not even hst Freud’s later discussions of conscience 
m his footnote bibhography on conscience [6, page 272] But 
while Heidegger’s discussion of conscience is the worse for ignormg 
Freud’s analyses, Heidegger’s pages upon pages about death are 
in large part long-mnded repetitions of what Freud had said briefly 
at the beginmng of Ms paper [5, pages 332-333] ■ 


. . The war has disturbed our previous relation to death This re- 

lation was not sincere If one listened to us, we were, of course, ready 
to declare that death is the necessary end of all life, that every one of us 
owed nature his own death and must be prepared to pay this debt 
in short, that death is natural, undeniable, and unavoidable In reality, 
however, we used to behave as if it were different We have shown the 
unmistakable tendency to push death aside, to ehminate it from life 
We have tried to keep a deadly silence about death’ after all, we even 
have a proverb to the effect that one thinks about something as one 
thinl-s about death One’s own, of course After all, one’s own deafli is 
beyond imagining, and whenever we try to imagme it we can see that 
we really survive as spectators Thus the dictum could be dared m the 
psychoanalytic school At bottom, nobody beheves in his own death 
Or. and this is the same In his unconscious, every one of us is con- 
vmced of his immortahty As for the death of others, a cultured man 
will carefully avoid speaking of this possibihty if the person fated to 
die can hear him Only children ignore this rule . We regnlariy 
emphasize the accidental cause of death, the mishap, the disease, the 
infection, the advanced age, and thus betray our eagem^ to demote 
death from a necessity to a mere accident. Toward Ae deceased him- 
self we behave in a special way, almost as if we were f 
for someone who has accomplished something very difficult Vie s^- 
pend cnticism of him, forgive him any mjustice, pronounce *e motto, 
de moTtms ml nm bene, and consider it justified that m the funerd 
sermon and on the gravestone the most advantageous thmgs are said 
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about bun Consideration for the dead, who no longer need it, we place 
higher than truth — and, most of us, certainly also higher than con- 
sideration for the hvmg.® 

The simple, unpretentious clarity of these remarks, their un- 
oracular humanity and humor, and their strai^t appeal to experi- 
ence could hardly furnish a more striking contrast to Heidegger’s 
verbiage It is said sometimes that Heidegger more than anyone 
else has provoked discussion of phenomena which, in spite of 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, were ignored by the professors and 
then students But, in the wake of Heidegger, discussion concen- 
trated not on these phenomena but on his terms and weird locu- 
tions Death, anxiety, conscience, and care became part of the 
jargon tossed about by thousands, along with Being-there, to- 
hand-ness, thrown-ness, Being-with, and all the rest But he did 
not present defimte claims for discussion, not to speak of hypoth- 
eses 

His remarks about death culminate in the italicized assertation 
[6, page 266]: “The running-ahead reveals to Bemg-there the lost- 
ness mto Oneself and brings it before the possibihty . . . of Being 
Itself— itself, however, in the passionate freedom for death which 
has nd itself of the illusions of the One, become factual, certain 
of itself, and full of anxiety” (The words italicized here are 
printed in boldface type in the original ) Unquestionably, the 
acceptance of the fact that I must die (my runnmg-ahead to my 
death m thought) may forcibly remind me of the limited amrm nt 
of tune at my disposal, of the waste mvolved m spendmg it in awe 
of the anonymous One, and thus become a powerful incentive to 
make the most of my own Being here and now But Heidegger’s 
habits of gluing his thoughts to words, or of squeezmg thoughts 
out of words, or of pilmg up such weird locutions that, as he himself 
msBts, not one of his disciples of the days when he wrote, taught 
and talked Being and Time seems to have got the point, have not 
encourag ed questions like this one. Is it necessary that the resolute 

’Author’s translabon 
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acceptance of my own death must sbll be accompanied by a feel- 
ing of anxiety, as Heidegger msists’ 

At this pomt Heidegger rehes too heavily on the Christian 
wnters who have mfluenced him mosf above all, in this case, 
Kierkegaard and Tolstoi, and perhaps also Jacob Bohme (Of the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ, part II, chapter 4, section 1, and 
Six Theosophic Points, part I) and Schellmg, who claimed in 
Die Weltalter that anxiety is “the basic feehng of every hving 
creature” In Heidegger, Schelling’s Grundempfindung becomes 
Grundbefindbchkeit 

Consider the letter which President Vargas of Brazil wrote to 
his people before committmg suicide It ends: 

. I fought against the looting of Brazil I fought against the looting 
of the people I have fought barebreasted The hatred, infamy, and 
calumny did not beat down my spint I gave you my life Now I offer 
my death Nothmg remains Serendy 1 take the first step on the road 
to eternity and 1 leave life to enter history * 

Or consider this letter, included m The Divine Wind [8], which 
Isao Matsuo, a Japanese flier framed for a suicide mission, wrote 
to his parents. 

Please congratulate me I have been given a splendid opportunity 
to die . . I shall fall hke a blossom from a radiant cherry tree . 
How I appreciate this chance to die like a mani . Hiank you, my 
parents, for the 23 years dunng which you have cared for me and 
inspired me I hope that my present deed will m some small way repay 
what you have done for me 

Or consider David Hume’s complete lack of anxiety which so 
annoyed his Chnsban "friends” who hoped for a deathbed con- 
version Or Socrates’ calm m the face of death Or the Stoic sages 
who, admirmg Socrates, committed tranquil smcide when m their 

nmeties Or the ancient Romans 

Heidegger’s talk about amaety should be read as a document 
of the German 1920s, when it suddenly became fashionable to 

’New York Herald Tribune, August 25, 1955 
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gHinit one was afraid In Remarque’s AU Quiet on the Western 
Front (1929) it was obvious that this new honesty was aimed 
against mihtarism and of a piece with Arnold Zweig’s noting that 
when . Sergeant Grischa” at the end of Zweig’s great novel 
(1928) is shot, “his bowels discharged excrement.” But while it 
took some courage to disregard propnety and to admit that some 
men, when confrontmg death, are scared and that some, when 
shot, will fill their pants, it remained for Heidegger to blow up 
observations of this sort into general truths about Being. 

He was not quickly refuted with a hst of fatal counterinstances 
because he put things mto such outrageous language that re- 
actions to his prose have in the mam been of one of four types; 

1. One did not read him at all and ignored him, as the ma- 
jonty of m ankin d did. 

2 One read him a little, found him extremely difficult, and 
took It for granted that the fault was one’s own and that, of 
course, there must be more to his assertions than they seemed to 
say — especially smce he himself says frequently that they are not 
anthropological but ontological — ^truths not about man but about 
Bemg 

3 One read him, found faun difficult, persevered, spent years 
studymg hun, and — what else could one do after years of study 
of that sort? — one became a teacher of philosophy, protecting 
one’s mvestment by “explaming” Heidegger to students, wardmg 
off objections by some such remark as: “There is much that I, too, 
don’t understand as yet, but I shall give my life to trying to under- 
stand a httle more ” 

4. This type, now gmnmg ground among American mtel- 
lectuals, has not read Heidegger at all but has heard about him 
and his influence and therefore assumes that there must be a great 
deal to him 

If there are a few who know his work and don’t respect it, this 
IS because most cntical readers soon discover that it is not worth 
then while to go on readmg. 
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Sartre has offered one crucial cnticism of Heidegger m his 
own discussion of death in Being and Nothingness [15]. Heidegger 
argues that only the running-ahead to my own death can lead 
me to my ownmost, authentic Bcmg because “Dying is some- 
thing which nobody can do jar another . . Dymg shows that 
death is constituted ontologicaily by always-mineness and eidst- 
ence.” And more in the same vcm [6, page 240]. As Sartre pomts 
out nghtly, this in no way distmguishes dying [15, pages 533 and 
following] Nobody can love for me or sleep for me or breathe for 
me Every experience, taken as my experience, is “somethmg which 
nobody can do for” me I can hve a lot of my life m the mode of 
inauthenticity m which it makes no decisive difference that it is 
I who am doing this or that; but in that mode it makes no differ- 
ence eitlier whether the bullet hits me or someone else, whether 
I die first or another But if I adopt the attitude that it does matter, 
that it makes all the difference m the world to me, then I can adopt 
that attitude toward the experience of my lovmg this particular 
woman, toward my wntmg this particular book, toward my seeing, 
hearmg, feelmg, or beanng witness, no less than I can adopt it 
toward death As Sartre says [15, page 535]' “In short there is 
no personalizmg virtue which is pecuhar to my death. Quite the 
contrary, it becomes my death only if I place myself already m the 
perspective of subjectivity.” 

Sartre goes on to cnticize Heidegger’s whole conception of 
“Bemg-toward-death ” Although we may anticipate that we our- 
selves must die, we never know when we shall die, but it is the 
timmg of one’s death that makes all the difference when it comes 
to the meanmg of one’s fife 


. We have, m fact, every chance of dymg before we have acMm- 
plished our task, or, on the other hand, of outliving it piere is there- 
fore a very slim chance that our death will be presented to us as fliat 
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of Sophocles was, for example, in the manner of a resolved chord 
And jf it is only chance which decides the character of our death and 
therefore of our hfe, then even the death which most resembles 4e 
end of a melody cannot be waited for as such; luck by determining 
it for me removes from it any character as a harmonious end. . . ■ 
A death like that of Sophocles will therefore resemble a resolved 
chord but will not be one, just as the group of letters formed by the 
falling of alphabet blocks will perhaps resemble a word but will not 
be one. Thus this perpetual appearance of chance at the heart of my 
projects cannot be apprehended as my possibihty but, on the contrary, 
as the nihilation of all my possibilities, a nihdation which itself is no 
longer a part of my possibilites, [15, page 537] 

. . . Suppose that Balzac had died before Les Chouansi he would 
remain the author of some execrable novels of mtngue But suddenly 
the very expectation which this young man was, this expectation of 
being a great man, loses any kmd of meanmg, it is neither an obstmate 
and egotistical blmdness nor the true sense of his own value smce 
nothmg shall ever decide it. , . . The final value of this conduct le- 
mams forever m suspense; or if you prefer, the ensemble (particular 
kinds of conduct, expectations, values) falls suddenly mto the absurd. 
Thus death is never that which gives life its meanings; it is, on the 
contrary, that which on principle removes all meaning firom life [15, 
page 539] 

The unique characteristic of a dead life is that it is a life of which 
the Other makes himself the guardian, [15, page 541] 

Suicide is no way out, says Sartre. Its meaning depends on the 
future “If I ‘misfire,’ shall I not judge later that my suidde was 
cowardice? Will the outcome not show me that other solutions 
were possible’ . . Suicide is an absurdity which causes my life 
to be submerged in the absurd” [15, page 540]. 

Finally, Sartre asks: “In renouncing Heidegger’s Being-toward- 
death, have we abandoned forever the possibihty of freely giving to 
our being a meanmg for which we are responsible? Quite the con- 
trary ” Sartre repudiates Heidegger’s “strict identification of death 
and finitude” and says, 

. . . Human reality would remain finite even if it were immortal, 
because it makes itself fimte by choosing itself as human. To be fimte. 
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III fact, is to choose oneself — that is, to make known to oneself what 
one IS by projecting oneself toward one possibility to the exclusion of 
others The very act of freedom is therefore the assumption and crea- 
tion of finitude If I make myself, I make myself finite and hence my 
hfe is unique. [15, page 545] 

Sartre has also dealt with human attitudes toward death in 
some ot his plays and m his story The Wall, which is reprmted 
and discussed m my Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre [9] 
But m the present chapter we cannot analyze his often admirable 
plays and stories. And before proceedmg to an evaluahon of the 
above ideas, let us first consider Camus. 


4 


Although Camus’ pohtics were more acceptable to the Nobel 
Prize committee and are admittedly more attractive than those of 
Sartre, and although perhaps no other writer has evw equaled 
Camus’ channmg pose of decency and honesty and a detennma- 
tion to be luad, Henn Peyre is surely right when, m a review of 
Camus’ books and of several books about him, he charges The 
Myth of Sisyphus and The Rebel with bemg “not only contradic- 
tory, but confused and probably shallow and immature ” * 

With the utmost portentousness, Camus begins the first of his 
two philosophic works. The Myth of Sisyphus [3, page 21] “Them 
is but one truly serious philosophic problem, and that is suicide 
Soon we ate told that the world is “absurd.” A httle later I said 
that the world is absurd, but I was too hasty. This world in itself 
IS not reasonable, that is all that can be said But what is absurd 
IS the confrontation of this irrational and the wild longmg for 
clarity whose call echoes m the human heart The absurd depends 
as much on man as on the world ” This pomt could be put more 


‘H Peyre, ‘‘Commeiit on Camus," Virginia Quart ® 

629. Autumn 1958 What Peyre says is, to be precise, that P^hp 
m Albert Camus, “is forced to confess when he comes to those two volumes 
that they are not only . ” 
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idiomatically and accurately by saying that the hunger to gam 
clanty about and to explam all things is really absurd or, to be 
more precise, quixotic But Camus prefers to rhapsodize about 
absurdity, although he says [3, page 40] “I want to know whether 
I can hve with what I know and with that alone.” He speaks of 
“tins absurd lo^c” (page 31), evidently meaning the special logic 
of talk about the absurd, as if such talk had any special logic. 
Then he speaks of the “absurd mind,” meanmg a believer in the 
absurdity of the world — or rather of the absurdity, or quixotism, 
of man’s endeavors — as when he says [3, page 35]: “To Chestov 
reason is useless but there is somethmg beyond reason. To an 
absurd mind [i e , Camus] reason is useless and there is nothmg 
beyond reason ” The word “useless,” too, is used without pre- 
cision; what is meant is something like “limited” or “not omni- 
potent ” A httle later still [3, page 40]: “The absurd , . does not 
lead to God. Perhaps this notion will become clearer if I risk this 
shockmg statement: the absurd is sm without God” Without 
bemg shocked, one may note the looseness of the style and thmk- 
mg. no attempt is made to explam what is meant by “sin,” and 
Camus IS evidently satisfied that his vague statement, even if it 
does not succeed m shockmg us, is at least evocative But from 
a writer who quotes Nietzsche as often as Camus does in this 
book— and m The Rebel, too — one rmght expect that he would 
at least raise the question whether, by not includmg God in our 
picture of the world, we don’t restore to being its “mnocence,” 
as Nietzsche claimed, and leave sm behmd 

As far as Kierkegaard, Jaspers, and Chestov are concerned, 
Camus is surely nght that “The theme of the irrational, as it is 
conceived by the existentials [sic], is reason becoming confused 
and escapmg by negating itself ” But when he adds, “The absurd 
is lucid reason noting its limits,” it becomes apparent that all the 
oracular discussions of absurdity are qmte dispensable and that 
Camus has not added danfication but only confusion to Freud’s 
tivo-sentence cntique of the suggestion that the essence of re- 
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ligion consists in a feeling of absolute dependence' “It is not this 
feeling that constitutes the essence of rehgiousness, but only the 
next step, the reaction to it, which seeks a remedy against this 
feeling He who goes no further, he who humbly resigns himself to 
the insigni ficant part man pla 3 ^ in the umverse, is, on the contrary, 
irrehgious m the truest sense of the word ” Future of an 
Illusion [5], section 6— written m 1927, fifteen years before The 
Myth of Sisyphus.) The same thought permeates the books of 
Nietzsche. 

Nietzsche, however, had gone on to celebrate “Free Death,” 
especially in the penultimate chapter of Part One of Zarathustra 
[I4J and m The Twilight of the Idols [14, pages 183 to 186 and 
536 to 537]: . . usually it is death under the most contempti- 

ble conditions, an unfree deatih, death not at the right time, a 
coward’s death. From love of life, one should desire a difierent 
death' free, conscious, without accident, without ambush ” Nietz- 
sche’s thought is dear, though he collapsed, but did not die, in 
his boots, as it were— and his relatives tiien dragged out his life 


for another eleven years 

Camus’ argument against suicide remains sketchy and undear 
[3, pagps 54 and foHowingl. "Suicide, like the leap, is acceptance 
at Its extreme. Everything is over and man returns to his essential 
history ... In its way, suidde settles the absurd It engulfs the 
absurd in the same death . . It is essential to die unr^nciled 
and not of one’s own free wil Suicide is a repudiation ” Ctous 
wants “defiance ” He is really preaching, no less than m later 
work, The Rebel [4], in which “the rebel” replaces the 
“we,” and exhortations are presented in the form of hterally e 
generalizations “The rebel does x” means ‘T do x and 
would ” In The Myth of Sisyphus, Camus hides similarly behmd 


“an absurd mind" and “an absurd logic ” 

Now suicide is "acceptance,” now it is “repudiation ure y, 
sometimes it is one and sometimes the other, ^d ^ 

both— acceptance of defeat and repudiation of hope Nietzsch 
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“free death” was meant as an affirmation of sorts, an acceptance 
of one’s own life and of all the world with it, a festive realization 
of fuMment, coupled with the thought that this life, as lived up 
to this pomt and now consummated, was so acceptable that it did 
not stand in need of any further deeds or days but could be ^adly 
rehved over and over in the course of an eternal recurrence of the 
same events at gigantic intervals. 

The &st part of Camus’ Myth of Sisyphus is ambiguously and 
appropnately entitled “An Absurd Reasoning.” Portentousness 
thickens toward the end: “The absurd enhghtens me on this point, 
there is no future,” [3, page 58]. “Knowong whether or not one 
can hve without appeal is all that interests me” (page 60). “Now, 
the conditions of modem life impose on the majority of men the 
same quantity of expenences and consequently the same profound 
expenences To he sure, there must also be taken mto considera- 
tion the mdividual’s spontaneous contnbution, the ‘given’ element 
m him But I cannot judgp of that, and let me repeat that my rule 
here is to get along with the unmediate evidence” (page 61). In 
sum- men don’t, of course, have the same quantity of experiences, 
and least of all the same profound expenences, but in the name 
of sunple honesty we must pretend they do. 

This paraphrase may seem excessively unsympathetic; but con- 
sider what Camus himself says on the next page. 

Here we have to be over-simple To two men living the same 
number of years, the world always provides the same sum of experi- 
ences. It is up to us to be conscious of them Bemg aware of one’s 
ue, one’s revolt, one’s freedom, and to the maximum, is hvmg, and 
to the maximum [sic] Where lucidity dominates, the scale of values 
becomes useless Let’s be even more simple [3, page 62] 

Why m heaven’s name must we be so “over-simple” and then 
even mote simple”? Two men who hve the same number of years 
ao not always have the same number of expenences, with the sole 
difference that one is more aware of them, while the other is partly 
wmd. Life is not like a film that rolls by while we either watch or 
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sleep Some suffer sicknesses, have visions, love, despair, work, and 
experience failures and successes; others toil in the unbroken twi- 
light of mute misery, their nunds uneducated, chained to deadenmg 
routine. Also, Camus overlooks that a man can to some extent 
involve hunself m experiences, that he can seek security or dect 
to live dangerously, to use Nietzsche’s phrase. And finally Camus 
wntes as if expenences were like drops that fall into the bucket of 
the mmd at a steady rate — ^say, one per second — and as if the 
sequence made no difference at all; as if seeing Lear at the age 
of one, ten, or thirty were the same 

Let us resume our quotation where we broke off* 

. . Let us say that the sole obstacle, the sole deficiency to be made 

good, IS constituted by premature death Thus it is that no depth, no 
emotion, no passion, and no sacrifice could render equal in the eyes 
of the absurd man (even if he wished it so) a conscious Me of forty 
years and a lucidity spread over sixty years Madness and death are 
his irreparables . . . There will never be any substitute for twenty 
years of life and experience . . The present and the succession of 
presents before a constantly conscious soul is the ideal of the absurd 
man [3, pages 63-64J 

Camus is welcome to his absurd man, who is indeed absurd, 
wishing to imbibe, collect, and hoard e^eriences, any experiences, 
as long as they add up to some huge quantity — the more the better. 
If only he did not deceive himself so utterly about the quahty of 
his own thinking — as when he condudes the second essay of the 
book by countmg himself among those "who think clearly and 
have ceased to hope.” For all that, Camus’ The Stranger is ad- 
mirable, and The Fall, too, is superior to The Rebel and the argu- 
ments discussed here Camus is a fine writer, but not a philosopher 

5 

Camus’ confusions bring to mmd a poem by Holderlm 17]. 
“Nur einen Sommer . . Heidegger has devoted essay after 
essay to this poet and eventually collected the lot in a book, but 
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has not wntten about this poem, which is both clearer and better 
than the ones Heidegger likes — ^to read his own thoughts into 

A single summer grant me, great powers, and 
A smgle autumn for fully ripened song 
That, sated with the sweetness of my 
Playmg, my heart may more willingly die 
The soul that, hving, did not attam its divine 
Right cannot repose m the nether world 
But once what I am bent on, what is 
Holy, my poetry, is accomphshed, 

Be welcome then, stillness of the shadows’ world! 

I shall be satisfied though my lyre will not 
Accompany me down there Once I 
Lived like the gods, and more is not needed ^ 

Of the “absurd man” Camus says, as we have seen: “Madness 
and death are his irreparables ” Holderlin did become mad soon 
after wnting this poem, but the point of the poem is that still he 
should not have preferred to be Camus, not to speak of lesser men 
There is not only a “substitute” for twenty years of life but some- 
thing more desirable by far: “Once I lived like the gods, and 
more is not needed ” 

This is overlooked by Sartre, too. Rightly, he recognizes that 
death can cut off a man before he has had a chance to give his 
life a meamng, that death may be — ^but he falsely thinks it always 
is— "the nihilation of all my possibihties ” Not only in childhood 
but long after that one may retain the feelmg that one is in this 
sense still at the mercy of death. “But once what I am bent on, 
what is Holy, my poetry, is accomplished,” once I have succeeded 
in achievmg — the face of death, in a race with death — a project 
that IS truly mine and not somethmg that anybody else might have 
done as well, if not better, then the picture changes: I have won 
the race and in a sense have triumphed over death. Death and 
madness come too late 

_^^^see the poet’s later madness in the light of his own poem; 

' Author’s translation 
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nor does it greatly matter that Nietzsche, like Holderim, vegetated 
for a few years before death took him" his work was done To be 
sure, others make themselves the guardians of the dead life and 
interpret it accordmg to their lights, but we have no defense if 
they begin to do the same while we are still ahve Nor can we 
say that this is the price of finitude, of finite works no less than 
fimte lives Men say that God is infimte but can hardly deny that 
theologians and behevers make themselves the guardians of the 
mfimte and offer their mterpretahoiis, if not behmd His back then 
in His face 

And Heidegger"^ Does he not say httle mdeed’ He reminds 
us of the commonplace — ^much better, more succinctly and hu- 
manely, put to us by Freud and, still earher at greater lengfli, but 
much more vividly, by Tolstoi — ^that most men would rather not 
face up to the certamty that they themselves must die. Before the 
end of World War I it may even have taken courage to be openly 
afraid of death — or of anything else, for that matter, but smce the 
1920s it has been fashionable to admit to Angst That the man 
who accepts his death may find m this experience a strong spur to 
makmg something of his life and may succeed m some accomphsh- 
ment that robs him of the fear of death and permits him to say 
“welcome then” was better said by Holderim m sixteen lines than 
by Heidegger m sixteen books. 

Ejerkegaard and Nietzsche challenged their age and were, to 
use two Nietzschean phrases “untimely” and “bom posthumously 
Heidegger’s reputation, on the contrary, depends on his great time- 
hness. long before most other philosophers of his generation he 
took up the concerns of his age In view of the exceeding difficulty 
of his prose, the reader who penetrates to the pomt of recognizing 
that the author is alludmg to a genuine experience — ^say, the rec- 
ognition of one’s utter lonehness m this world — ^feels that there 
is more to Heidegger than those who shrug him off as “all non- 
sense” admit But the quesUon remams whether Heidegger has 
illuminated the phenomena of which he speaks and which others 
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had descnbed better before he did. The answer is that he is invari- 
ably less enhghtenmg than the best among his predecessors. 

To give a final example, both Georg Buchner (1813-1837), 
the author of the two plays, Danton’s Death [1] and Woyzeck [2], 
and Hemnch von Kleist (1777-1811), whose Prince Friedrich von 
Hamburg [13] is one of the most popular German plays, not only 
anticipated Heidegger but far surpassed him in msight. Kleist, who 
had been a Prussian officer over a hundred years before World 
War I, had the courage to describe and bring to life upon the 
stage the prmce’s dread of death — ^the prmce being a general 
sentenced to death — ^but then went on to depict in the same drama 
the prince’s conquest of anxiety, to the point where in the final 
scene be is ready to be shot without the slightest re mnan t of 
anxiety He is blindfolded but — one thinks of Dostoevsky and of 
the end of Sartre’s story The Wall — ^pardoned. 

Those who want a better understandmg of human attitudes to- 
ward death may learn more from Holderlm, Kleist, and Buchner, 
and from Sartre’s and Camus’ fiction and plays than from existen- 
tialist exercises in philosophy. Indeed, the awesome termmology of 
Heidegger and others who have followed in his wake has dis- 
tracted attention from many important distinctions. I shall men- 
tion four: 

Fust, the world’s major religions have encouraged different 
attitudes toward death Although some early Christian martyrs 
died fearlessly, in eager anticipation of eternal bliss, Christiamty 
has on the whole used its vast influence to make men dread death 
The Buddha’s attitude was very different: after his enlightenment 
experience he transcended all anxiety, and the stories of his death 
represent an outnght antithesis to the stones of Christ’s dread-full 
death. 

Second, we should ask to what extent vitality influences atti- 
tudes toward death, but existentialists have not considered differ- 
ences beteen patients and soldiers or the influence of weariness. 
From this point of view, Malraux’s novel La Condition Humaine, 
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translated as Men’s Fate, is mucli more mterestmg than Heidegger 
The last part is nothing less than a study of different attitudes to- 
ward death 

Thud, one should ask to what extent attitudes toward death 
would be changed by the assurance that the world would end for 
all when we die — that there is absolutely nothmg we shall miss 

Finally, not one of the existentialists has grasped the most 
crucial distmction that makes all the difference m facmg death 
Nietzsche stated it m The Gay Saence, section 290 [14, pages 98 
and followmg]- “For one thing is needful* that a human bemg at- 
tam his satisfaction with himself — whether it be by this or by 
that poetry and art, only then is a human bemg at all tolerable 
to behold Whoever is dissatisfied with himself is always ready 
to revenge himself therefor, we others will be his victims, if only 
by always havmg to stand his u^y sight For the sight of the 
ugly makes men bad and gloomy.” Or, as Holderlm says “The 
soul that, hving, did not attain its divme Right cannot repose m 
the nether world ” But he that has made somethmg of his life can 
face death without anxiety: “Once I Lived like the gods, and more 
is not needed ” 
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^ HERBERT MARCUSE 

The Ideology of Death 


Der Mensch sitrbt auch ms Ge- 
v/ohnheit . . 

HEGEL 

11 regardait la souffrance et la mart 
comme les effets heureux de sa 
loute-puissance et de sa souverame 
bontS. 

ANATOLE FRANCE 


In the history of Western thought, the interpretation 
of death has run the whole gamut from the notion of a 
mere natural fact, pertaining to man as organic matter, 
to the idea of death as the refer of life, the distmguishing 
feature of human existence. From these two opposite poles, 
two contrasting ethics may be derived; On the one hand, 
the attitude toward death is the stoic or skeptic acceptance 
of the inevitable, or even the repression of the thought of 
death by life; on the other hand the idealistic glorification of 
death is that which gives “meaning’ to life, or is the pre- 
condition for the “true” life of man If death is con- 
sidered as an essentially external though biologically inter- 
nal event in human existence, the affirmation of life tends 
to be final and, as it were, unconditional* life is not and 
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cannot be redeemed by anything other than life. But if death 
appears as an essential as 'well as biological fact, ontological as 
well as empirical, life is transcended even though the transcend- 
ence may not assume any religious form. Man’s empirical existence, 
his material and contingent life, is then defined m terms of and 
redeemed by somethmg other than itself, he is said to live in two 
fundamentally different and even conflicting dimensions, and his 
“true” existence mvolves a series of sacrifices m his empirical 
existence which culminate m the supreme sacrifice — death. It is 
this idea of death to which the following notes refer. 

It IS remarkable to what extent the notion of death as not only 
biological but ontological necessity has permeated Western pM- 
losophy — ^remarkable because the overcommg and mastery of mere 
natural necessity has otherwise been regarded as the distinction of 
human existence and endeavor. Such an elevation of a hmlogicnl 
fact to the dignity of an ontological essence seems to run counter 
to a philosophy which sees one of its foremost tasks in the distinc- 
tion and discnmmation between natural and essential facts and m 
teachmg man to transcend the former To be sure, the death which 
is presented as an ontological category is not simply the natural 
end of oigamc life — ^it is rather the comprehended, “appropriated” 
end that has become an mtegral part of man’s own existence. How- 
ever, this process of comprehension and appropriation neither 
changes nor transcends the natural fact of death but remains in 
a brute sense hopeless submission to it. 

Now all philosophical thinking presupposes acceptance of facts 
^but then, the mtellectual effort consists in dissolving their im- 
mediate facticity, by placmg them into the context of relationships 
m which they become comprehensible. Thus they emerge as the 
product of factors, as something that has become what it is or 
has been made what it is, as elements m a process Time is con- 
stitutive of facts In this sense, all facts are histoncal Once compre- 
ended m their histoncal dynamic, they become transparent as nodal 
points of possible changes— changes which are defined and deter- 
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mined by the place and function of each respective fact in the respec- 
tive totality withm which it has coagulated There is no necessity 
— ^there are only degrees of necessity Necessity mdicates lack of 
power inability to change what is — the term is meanmgful only 
as cotemunus of freedom the limit of freedom Freedom imphes 
knowledge, cogmtion Insight mto necessity is the first step toward 
the dissolution of necessity, but comprehended necessity is not 
yet freedom The latter requires progress from theory to practice 
actual conquest of those necessities which prevent or restram the 
satisfaction of needs In this process, freedom tends to be uni- 
versal, for the servitude of those who are unfree restrains the 
freedom of those who depend on their servitude (as the master 
depends on the labor of his slave) Such umversal freedom may be 
undesired or undesirable or impracticable — ^bnt then freedom is 
not yet real — ^there is still a realm of mcomprehensible and un- 
conquerable necessity. 

What are the cntena for determmmg whether the limits of 
human freedom are empincal (i.e , ultunately histoncal) or onto- 
logical (i e , essential and unsurpassable)? The attempt to answer 
this question has been one of the major efforts of philosophy How- 
ever, It has often been characterized by a tendency to present the 
empincal as ontological necessity This “ontological mversion also 
operates m the philosophical mterpretation of death It manifests 
itself in the tendency to accept death not only as fact but as 
necessity, and as necessity which is to be conquered not by dis- 
solvmg but by accepting it In other words, philosophy assumed 
fliat death pertamed to the essence of human life, to its existential 
fiilfillmpnt Moreover, the comprehended acceptance of death was 
considered as the prerogative of man, the very token of his freedom 
Death, and only death brought the human existence mto its own 
Its final negation was considered as the afBrmation of man s fac 
ties and ends In a remote sense the proposiUon may be true— man 
IS free only if he has conquered his death, if he is able to detenrune 
his dying as the self-chosen end of his hvmg, if his death is mter- 
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nally and externally linked with his life in the medium of freedom. 
As long as this is not the case, death remains mere nature, an 
unconquered limit to all life which is more than mere orgamc life, 
mere animal life. The poet may pray: 0 Hen, gib jedem semen 
eignen Tod. The prayer is meanin^ess as long as man’s life is not 
his own but a chain of preestabhshed and socially required per- 
formances at work and at leisure. Under these circumstances, the 
exhortation to make death “one’s own” is hardly more than a 
premature reconciliation with unmastered natural forces. A brute 
biological fact, permeated with pain, horror, and despair, is 
transformed into an existential privilege. From the begmning to 
the end, philosophy has exhibited this strange masochism — and 
sadism, for the exaltation of one’s own death involved the exalta- 
tion of the death of others 

The Platonic Socrates hails death as the beginning of true life 
—•at least for the philosopher. But virtue which is knowledge makes 
the philosopher who heroically submits to death akin to the soldier 
on the battlefield, to the good citizen who obeys law and order, 
to every man worthy of his name; at various levels, they all share 
the idealistic attitude toward death And if the authority who 
sentences the philosopher to death, far from annihilating him, opens 
to him the gates of the true life, then the executioners are ab- 
solved from the full guilt of the capital crime The destruction of 
the body does not kill the “soul,” the essence of life. Or have we 
here a temfymg ambiginty: how far does the Socratic irony go? 
In accepting his death, Socrates puts his judges in the wrong, but 
his philosophy of death acknowledges their right— -the right of the 
polls over the individual. Does he, m accepting the verdict, even 
provokmg it and rejecting escape, refute his philosophy? Does he 
suggest, in a hombly subtle and sophisticated way, that this philoso- 
phy serves to support the very forces which he fou^t throughout 
his life’ Does he want to pomt to a deep secret— to the insoluble 
connection between death and unfreedom, death and domination? 
In any case, Plato bunes the secret: the true life demands hbera- 
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tion from the untrue life of our common existence The transvalu- 
ation IS complete; our world is a world of shadows We are pnson- 
ers m the capUvity of the body, chamed by our appetites, cheated 
by our senses “The truth” is beyond To be sure, this beyond is 
not yet heaven. It is not yet certam whether the true life presup- 
poses physical death, but ftere can be no doubt about the direction 
m which the mtellectual (and not only the mtellectual') effort is 
guided. With the devaluation of the body, the life of the body is 
no longer the real life, and the negation of this life is the begmnmg 
rather than the end Moreover, the mind is essentially opposed to 
the body. The life of the former is domination, if not negation, 
of the latter. The progress of truth is the struggle agamst sensuous- 
ness, desire, and pleasure This struggle not only aims at liberatmg 
man from the tyranny of brute natural needs, it is also the separabon 
of the life of the body from the life of the mmd— alienabon of free- 
dom &om pleasure The truth which hberates is the truth which re- 
pels pleasure Happmess is redefined a priori (i e , without em- 
pirical foundation on the factual reasons) m terms of self-demal 
and renunciation The glorifymg acceptance of death, which carries 
with It the acceptance of the pohtical order, also marks the birth of 
philosophical morahty 

Through all refinements and attenuabons, the ontological affir- 
mabon of death conbnues to play its pronunent role m the mam 
stream of philosophy It centers on the idea of death which Hegel 
described as pertainmg to the romanbcist concept of Weltan- 
schauung. Accordmg to Hegel [1]. death has the significance of 
the “negabon of the negabve,” ie, of an afBrmabon — as the 
“resurreebon of the spmt from the bare husk of nature and the 
fimteness which it has outgrown” Pam and death are thus 
perverted mto the return of the subject to itself, sabsfacbon 
(Befriedigung), bhss, and mto that reconciled and aflSrmabve 
existence which the spint can attam only through the morbficabon 
of its negabve existence, where it is separated from its true reahty 
and life (Lebendigkeit) 
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This tradition comes to a close in Heidegger’s interpretation of 
human existence m terms of the anticipation of death — the latest 
and the most appropriate ideolo^cal exhortation to death, at the 
very time when the political ground was prepared for the corre- 
spondmg reahty of death — the gas chambers and concentration 
camps of Auschwitz, Buchenwald, Dachau, and Bergen-Belsen. 

In contrast one might construct some kmd of “normal” attitude 
toward death — ^normal in terms of flie plain observable facts, al- 
though commonly repressed under the impact of the prevailing 
ideology and the institutions supported by it. This hypothetical 
normal attitude might be circumscnbed as follows: death seems to 
be mevitable, but it is, in the vast majority of cases, a painful, 
homble, violent, and unwelcome event When it is welcome, life 
must have been even more painful than death. But the defiance of 
death is sadly inefiective The scientific and technical efforts of 
mature civilization, which prolong life and alleviate its pains, seem 
to be frustrated, even counteracted on the part of sodety as well as 
of individuals. The “struggle for existence” within the nation and 
among nations still is a strug^e for life and death, which demands 
the periodic shortening of life. Moreover, the fight for prolongation 
of life depends for its effectiveness on the response in the mind and 
m the mstmctual structure of individuals. A positive response pre- 
supposes that then life is really “the good life” — ^that they have 
the possibility to develop and satisfy humane needs and faculties, 
that their life is an end-m-itself rather than a means for sustaining 
themselves Should conditions obtain under which this possibUify 
^y become reality, quantify may turn mto quality: the gradually 
increasing duration of life may change the substance and character 
not only of life but also of death. The latter would lose its ontologi- 
cal and moral sanctions; men would experience death primarily 
^ a technical limit of human freedom whose surpassmg would 
become the recognized goal of the individual and social endeavor. 
To an increasing extent, death would partake of freedom, and 
mdmduals would be impowered to detemune their own deaths. 
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As in the case of incurable suffering, the means for painless death 
would be made available Are there other than irrational arguments 
agamst such reasomng? Only one A life with this attitude toward 
death would be mcompatible with the established mstitutions and 
values of civilization It would either lead to mass suicide (smce 
for a great part of mankmd hfe still is such a burden that the 
terror of death is probably an unportant factor m keepmg it 
going) or to the dissolution of all law and order (smce the 
fearful acceptance of death has become an mtegral element of 
pubhc and private morality) The argument might be unshakable, 
but then the traditional notion of death is a sociopohbcal concept 
which transforms nasty empirical facts mto an ideology 

The connection between the ideology of death and the histori- 
cal conditions under which it developed is mdicated m Plato’s 
interpretation of the death of Socrates, obedience to the law of 
the state without which there can be no orderly human society, the 
inadequacy of an existence which is imprisonment rather than 
freedom, falsehood rather than truth; knowledge of the possibihty 
of a free and truthful life together with the conviction that this 
possibility cannot be realized without negatmg the established 
order of life Death is the necessary entrance into real life because 
man’s factual life is essentially unreal, i e , mcapable of eastmg 
in truth But this argument is open to the question Cannot 
perhaps the estabhshed order of existence be changed so that it 
becomes a “true” polls’ In his Republic, Plato answers m the 
afBrmative The ideal state depnves death of its transcendental 
function, at least for the ruhng philosophers, smce they hve m 
truth, they don’t have to be liberated by death As for the other 
citizens, those who are unfree do not have to be “reconciled with 
death It can occur and be made to occur as a natural event The 
ideology of death is not yet an indispensable mstrument of domina- 
tion It came to assume this function when the Chnstian doctnnc o 
the freedom and equality of man as man had merged with the con- 
tmuing mstitutions of unfreedom and injustice The contradiction 
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between the humanistic gospel and the inhumane reality required 
an efiective solution The death and resurrection of the god-hero, 
once the symbol of the periodic renewal of natural life and of 
a rationsd sacrifice, now directs all hope to the transnaturai life 
hereafter The supreme penalty must be suffered so that man may 
find supreme fulfillment after his natural life has ended How can 
one protest against death, fight for its delay and conquest, when 
Christ died willmgly on the cross so that manbnd might be re- 
deemed from sin’ The death of the son of God bestows final sanc- 
tion on the death of the son of man 

But the unreasonable insist upon reason. They continue to fear 
death as the supreme horror and the final end, the collapse of 
“bemg” into “nothing.” “Amdety” appears as existential category, 
but in view of the fact that death is not only inevitable but also 
incalculable, ubiquitous, and the tabooed limit of human freedom, 
all anxiety is fear, fear of a real, omnipresent danger, tiie most 
rational attitude and feehng. The rational force of anxiety has 
perhaps been one of the strongest factors of progress in the stnig^e 
with nature, in the protection and enrichment of human life. 
Conversely, the premature cure from anxiety without eliminating 
its ultimate source and resource may be the opposite: a factor of 
regression and repression To live without anxiety is indeed the 
only uncompromising defimtion of freedom because it includes the 
full content of hope; material as well as spiritual happiness. But 
there can be (or rather there should be) no life without anaety 
as long as death has not been conquered — not in the sense of a 
conscious anticipation and acceptance when it comes anyway, but 
in the sense of depriving it of its horror and incalculable power 
as well as of its transcendental sanctity This means that the 
concerted and systematic strug^e agrunst death in all its forms 
would be carried beyond the socially tabooed limits The fight 
against disease is not identical with the fight against death. There 
seems to be a pomt at which the former ceases to continue into 
the latter Some deep-rooted mental barrier seems to arrest the 
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Will before the technical barrier is reached Man seems to bow 
before the inevitable without really being convmced that it is ui- 
evitable. The barrier is defended by all the socially perpetuated 
values that attach to the redeeming and even creative features of 
death, its natural as well as essential necessity (“without death life 
would not be hfe” ) The short and mcalculable duration of life en- 
forces constant renunciation and toil, heroic effort, and sacrifice 
for the future The ideology of death operates m all forms of “m- 
nerworldly asceticism ” Destruction of the ideology of death would 
mvolve an explosive transvaluation of social concepts, the good 
conscience to be a coward, deheroization and desubhmation, it 
would involve a new “reahty principle” which would hberate 
rather than suppress the “pleasure pnndple ” 

The mere formulation of these goals mdicates why they have 
been so rigidly tabooed Their realization would be tantamount to 
the collapse of the established civilization. Freud has shown the 
consequences of a (hypothetical) dismtegration or even essential 
relaxation of the prevailmg “reahty principle”— the dynamic re- 
lationship between Eros and Death Instmct is such that a reduction 
of the latter below the level at which it functions m a socially use- 
ful way would liberate the former beyond the “tolerable” level 
This would mvolve a degree of desubhmabon which would undo 
the most precious achievements of civilization Freud s insight was 
penetratmg enough to mvoke agamst his own concepbon the taboo 
which it violated Psychoanalysis has all but purged itself from 
these “unsaentific” speculabons This is not the place to discos 
the quesbon whether the affirmabon of death is expressive o a 
deep-Iymg “wish to die,” of a primary “death msbnct” m aB 
orgamc life, or whether this “instmct” has not become “second 
nature” under the histoncal impact of civihzabon ^ Society s use 
of deatti and its atbtude toward death seem to sttengthen e 
hypothesis concemmg the historical character of the death msbn 

have tried to discuss the problem m my book Eros and Civilization 
The Beacon Press, Boston, 1955 
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Both fear of death and its repression in the acceptance of death 
as sanctioned necessity enter as cohesive factors into the organiza- 
tion of society The natural fact of death becomes a social insti- 
tution. No domination is complete without the threat of death and 
the recognized right to dispense death — death by legal verdict, in 
war, by starvation And no dommation is complete unless death, 
thus mstitutionahzed, is recognized as more than natural necessity 
and brute fact, namely, as justified and as justification This justi- 
fication seems in the last analysis and beyond all particulars, indi- 
vidual guilt feebng denved from the universal guilt which is hfe 
itself, the life of the body. The early Christian notion, according 
to which all secular government is pumshment for sin, has survived 
— even though it has been officially discarded If Me itself is sin- 
ful, then all rational standards for earthly justice, happmess, and 
freedom are merely conditional, secondary, and rightly superseded 
by (in terms of earthly Me) irrational but higher standards What 
IS decisive is not whether this is still “really beheved,” but whether 
the attitude once motivated by this behef is perpetuated and re- 
mforced by the conditions and mstitutions of society. 

When the idea of death as justification has taken firm root in 
the existence of the mdividual, the struggle for the conquest of 
death is arrested m and by individuals themselves They experi- 
ence death not only as the biological limit of organic Me, as the 
scientific-technical lunit of knowledge, but also as a metaphysical 
limit To struggle, to protest against the metaphysical lunit of 
human existence is not only foohsh, it is essentially impossible 
What rehgion achieves through the notion of sm, philosophy affirm ^ 
by Its notion of the metaphysical fimteness of human existence. In 
Itself, finiteness is a plain biological fact— that the orgamc Me 
of mdividuals does not go on forever, that it ages and dissolves 
nt this biological condition of man does not have to be the 
inexhaustible source of anxiety. It may well be (and it was for 
many philosophical schools) the opposite, namely, the stimulus 
or mcessant efforts to extend the hmits of Me, to strive for a 
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guiltless eristence, and to detennine its end — to subject it to buman 
autonomy, if not in tenns of time, at least in terms of its qualiQ', 
by eliminating decrepitude and suffering Fmiteness as a meta- 
physical structure appears in a quite different li^t In it, the re- 
lationship between life and the end of Me is, as it were, lerersed 
With death as the existential category, life becomes earning a hving 
rather than Ming, a means wHch is an end in itself. The liberty 
and dionity of man is seen in the affirmation of his hopeless m- 
adeqaacy, his eternal limi tation The metaphysics of finiteness thus 
falls in line with the taboo on unmitigated hope. 

Death assumes the force of an institution which, because of its 
vital utility^, should not be changed, even if it could perhaps be 
changed. The species perpetuates itself throng the death of 
indhiduals; this is a natural fact Sodely perpetuates itsdf throng 
the death of individuals; this is no longer a natural but an historical 
fact The two facts are not equivalent In the first proposition, 
death is a biolo^cal event: disintegration of orgamc into inor- 
ganic matter. In the second proposition, death is an institution and 
a vulue: the cohesion of the social order depends to a considerable 
extent on the effectiveness with which individuals comply vvith 
death as more than a natural necessity'; on their willmgness, ev’en 
urge, to die many deaths which are not natural; on their agreement 
to sacrifice themselves and not to fi^t death “too much. Life 
is not to be v'dned too highly, at least not as the supreme good 
The sodal order demands compliance with toil and resignation, 
heroism, and p unishm ent for sin. The established dvilization doM 
not function without a considerable degree of unfreedom, an 
death, the ultimate cause of all andety, sustmns unfreedom Man 
is not fee as long as death has not become reaffy ‘his own,” tot 
is, as long as it has not been brought under his autonomy. The 
realization of such autonomy is conceivable only if death no lon^r 
appears as the “negation of the negation,--’ as redemption from Me. 

There is another sinister aspect of the exalted acceptance of 
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death as more than a natural fact, an aspect which becomes mani- 
fest m the ancient stones of mothers who delighted in the sacrifice 
of their sons on the battlefields, m the more recent letters of 
mothers who assured the killers of their sons of their forgiveness, 
m the stoic mdifference with which they live near atomic testing 
grounds and take war for granted. To be sure, explanations are 
ready at hand: defense of the nation is the prerequisite for the 
existence of all its citizens, final jud^ent of the murderer is God’s 
and not man’s, etc. Or, on more material grounds, the individual 
has long smce become powerless “to do anything about it,” and 
this powerlessness is rationalized as moral duty, virtue, or honor 
However, all these explanations seem to fail at one central point, 
the undisguised, almost exhibitionist character of affirmation, of 
instinctual consent. It seems hard indeed to reject Freud’s hy- 
pothesis of an insuffidently repressed death wsh But again, the 
biological drive which operates m the death wish may not be so 
biological. It may have been “fed” by historical forces, the need 
for sacrificmg the life of the individual so that the life of the 
“whole” may go on. The “whole” here is not the natural species, 
niankmd, it is rather the totality of the institutions and relation- 
ships which men have established in their history. Without the 
mstmctual affirmation of its undisputable prionty, this totality 
mght be m danger of disintegration When Hegel said that history 
is the slaughter bench on which the happiness of individuals is 
sacrificed to the progress of Reason, he did not speak of a natural 
process He identified an histoncal fact. The death on the <:ia"g htr r 
bench of history, the death which society exacts from individuals 
is not mere nature— it is also Reason (with a capital R). Through 
death on the field of honor, in the mines and on the highways, 
from unconquered disease and poverty, by the state and its organs' 
cmhzation advances Is progress under such conditions throughout 
the centuries conceivable without the effective agreement of indi- 
viduals, an instinctual if not conscious agreement which supple- 
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ments and props up enforced submission by “volimtaiy” 
compliance'^ And if such “voluntary” agreement prevaHs, what 
are its roots and reasons'^ 

The questions lead back to the begmnmg Comphance with 
death is comphance with the master over death, the pohs, the 
state, nature, or the god Not the mdividual, but a higher power 
IS the judge, the power over death is also the power over life But 
this IS only half the story The other is the wiilmgness, the wish 
to quit a life of untruth — a life which betrays not only the dreams 
of childhood but also the mature hopes and promises of man 
They are referred to the beyond, the beyond of heaven or of the 
spirit — or of nothingness Decisive is the element of protest — 
protest on the part of the powerless. Because they are powerless, 
they not only comply, they forgive those who mete out death 
Such forgiveness may mgratiate and ensure the love of the supreme 
power, but it also makes a blessmg out of weakness Nietzsche s 
notion of the genealogy of morals also apphes to the moral attitude 
toward death The slaves revolt— and wm— not by liberating 
themselves but by proclaunmg their weakness as the crown of 
humamty. The impotence of the protest perpetuates the feared 
and hated power. 
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The Child’s View of Death* 

The last fifty years have seen various research en- 
deavors carried on by workers in the field of child psy- 
chology As a result, practically all phases of the child’s 
life have been explored and commented upon One is 
struck, however, by the slim, almost ne^ected, attention 
^en to the child’s conception of death. This is all the 
more surpnsmg since it is m childhood that the adult’s 
outlook concerning death begins to take on basic form. 

Most of the studies [2, 3, 6, 7, 8] of the child’s attitudes 
regardmg death have dealt prmcipally with bis feelings 
about death None, except those of Consinet [4] and 
Anthony [1], have concentrated on developmental fea- 
tures This aspect will be the major focus of the paper — 
an investigation, from the genetic standpoint, of the ideas 
of children, aged 3 to 10 years, concerning the meaning 
of death 


Method 

The material was assembled in three ways: 

1 Compositions were written by children in the 7-10- 
year age range m response to the general question: “Write 
down everything that comes to your mind about death.” 

* Reprinted (with some editorial changes) with permission from 
the Journal of Genetic Psychology, 73: 3-27, 1948. 
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2. Drawings about death were made by children m the 6-10- 
year age range Many of the older children also wrote explanations 
of their creations 

3 Discussions were held with all of the children later on con- 
cemmg their compositions and drawmgs This was done to avoid 
the possibility of giving arbitrary mterpretation to the child’s ideas 
and to clarify as well as amplify his meaning and outlook about 
death. Smee for the great proportion of three to six-year-olds 
there were no written compositions or drawmgs, the discussion 
had to assume a different form The general approach was to first 
estabhsh meaningful rapport with each child, then see if he under- 
stood what was being asked, and eventually get him to talking 
about his ideas and feelmgs regardmg death 

The data on which the findmgs reported herein are based were 
obtained from 378 children living in Budapest and its environs 
They were practically equally divided as to sex (51 per cent = 
boys; 49 per cent = girls) The children participating represented 
different rehgions, different schools, and varymg social levels In- 
telligence level ranged from dull normal to superior with most of 
the children belongmg m the “normal” range Loss of some of the 
ongmal background material, unfortunately, does not penmt 

further background specification 

NaturaUy the findmgs have to be considered m terms of their 
samplmg limitations and as being tentative with respect to e 
broad spectrum of all children I feel, nevertheless, that they can 
serve as a fruitful sprmgboard for our thmkmg m the field 


Results 


What does death mean to the child’ He rephes given can be 
categorized mto three major developmental stages ( ) 
child who IS less than five years of age usuafiy does not re ^ 
death as an mreversible fact, m death he sees life ^ ^ , 

the ages of five and mne, death is most often personified and 
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thou^t of as a contingency (3) Only at the age of nine and 
later does he begjn to view death as a process which happens to us 
according to certain laws. It should be kept in mind that neither 
the stages nor the above-mentioned ages at which they occur are 
watertight compartments as it were. Overlappmg does exist. They 
do, however, reflect defimte modal developments in the child’s 
thinkmg about death. 

Stage One: There Is no Definitive Death 

In this first stage, the child does not know death as such He 
attributes life and consciousness to the dead. There are two varia- 
tions of this afSrmation. (a) death is a departure, a sleep — ^this 
demes death entirely, and (b) the child recognizes the fact of 
physical death but cannot separate it from life — he considers death 
as gradual or temporary. Some concrete examples of these outlooks 
follow. 

a Death as departure, sleep B J. (3 years, 11 months): 
"The dead dose their eyes because sand gets mto them ” 

The child has heard something about the eyes of the dead 
being closed. He explams this by an extenor cause. The dead 
person voluntanly, defensively, closes his eyes. 

S. T (4, 8) : “It can’t move because it’s m the coffin ’’ 

“If it weren’t m the coffin, could it?” 

“It can eat and drink ” 

Also here the immobihty is the consequence of exterior cir- 
cumstances The dead person doesn’t move because the coffin 
does not permit it He considers the dead as still capable of taking 
nourishment ° 

S. J (5, 0) had already seen a dead person “Its eyes were 
closed, It lay there, so dead. No matter what one does to it it 

doesn’t say a word” ’ 

“It will be older then, it will always be older and older When 
it is 100 years old it will be exactly like a piece of wood ” 

How will It be like a piece of wood?” 
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“That I couldn’t say My little sister will be five years old now 
I wasn’t alive yet when she died She will be so big by this time. 
She has a small coffin, but she fits m the small coffin ’’ 

“What is she domg now, do you think'?’’ 

“Lying down, always just hes there She’s still so small, she 
can’t be like a piece of wood. Only very old people ” 

In the begmnmg she sees the matter realistically The dead 
person cannot speak The closed eyes do not necessarily mean the 
cessation of sight The dead person is compared to a piece of wood 
In all probability she wanted thus to express immobility Later it 
comes out that young people grow m the grave The growth is not 
great She says her sister is five years old because she herself is 
five 

B I (4, 11); “What happens there under the earth*?’’ 

“He cries because he is dead ’’ 

“But why should he cry’’’ 

“Because he is afraid for himself " 

She feels that death is bad Perhaps she has had the experience 
of seeing the dead mourned She transfers this sentiment to the 
dead themselves 

T P (4, 10) “A dead person is just as if he were asleep 
Sleeps in the ground, too ’’ 

“How do you know whether someone is asleep or dead*? 

“I know if they go to bed at mght and don’t open then eyes^ 
If somebody goes to bed and doesn’t get up, he’s dead or ill. 

“Will he ever wake up"?’’ 

“Never A dead person only knows if somebody goes out to 
the grave or somethmg He feels that somebody is there, or is 
talkmg ’’ 

“Are you certam*? You’re not mistaken’” 

“I don’t think so At funerals you’re not allowed to 1^® 
talk, because otherwise the dead person couldn t sleep peace y 
A dead person feels it if you put somethmg on his grave 

“What IS it he feels then?” 
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“He feels that flowers are put on his grave. The water touches 
the sand Slowly, slowly, he hears everything. Auntie (the author 
was referred to after a while by the cheerful name of ‘ Auntie 
Death”) , does the dead person feel if it goes deep into the ground?” 
(i e., the water). 

“What do you think"’” 

“He would like to come out, but the cofBn is nailed down.” 

“If he weren’t m the coflm, could he come back?” 

“He couldn’t root up all that sand ” 

Death is identified with sleep, yet is supposed to be in con- 
nection with the outside world The dead person has knowledge 
of what goes on in the world. It does not merely think, but also 
feels 

F R (9, 11): “I was six years old A friend of my father’s 
died They didn’t tell me but I heard Then I didn’t understand 
I felt It was like when mother goes travelmg somewhere — ^I don’t 
see her any more” 

He feels the same about news of death as about travehng 
The dead person resembles the absent, in that he sees neither of 
them. 

To summarize, we see that children do not accept death. 
When anyone goes away, he is considered as dead. Death is thus 
a departure To die also means the same as hvmg on but under 
changed circumstances If someone dies no change takes place in 
him, but rather our lives change since we can no longer see the 
dead person as he no longer lives with us This does not mean 
that children have no disagreeable sentunents concerning death 
because the most pamful thing about death for them is the separa- 
tion idea itself. 

Most children, however, are not satisfied when someone dies 
that he should merely disappear, but want to know where and 
how he continues to live. Most of the children connected the facts 
of absence and funerals In the cemetery one lives on Movement 
is to a certam degree limited by the coffin, but for all that the dead 
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are stiU capable of growth They take nourishment, they breathe. 
TOey know what is happening on earth They feel it if someone 
thinks of them and they even feel sorry for themselves Thus the 
dead live m the grave. However, the children realize— with a re- 
suiting aversion for death— that this life is limited, not so com- 
plete as our life. Some of them consider this dimimgtiftft i^fe ex- 
clusively restricted to sleep. 

This general point is similar to one expressed m psychoanalytic 
thinking where sleep and death are considered as synonymous m 
the unconscious. In death as m sleep separabon stops and unify 
with the mother, which was complete m the mtra-uterme life, is 
restored In primitive peoples, too, we find widespread illustra- 
tions of the identification of death and sleep The natives of West 
Africa, for example, have no special word for sleep The verb for 
sleep is written “to be half dead ” If the dead hve they do this 
principally m dreams where they can return and visit with the 
livmg The extent to which death is merely a removal is also 
shown by the fact that in many places food and dnnk are put beside 
the deceased, even clothmg and arms Servants and wives arc 
sometimes buned with them, so there should be someone to look 
after them m the next world Even withm our own culture this 
outlook finds expression m the language If someone dies we say 
he has “passed on ” The deceased returns to his dear “mother — 
earth” We “take our leave” of the dead, wish hun “peaceful 
repose.” And if our feelmgs were consistent about there only being 
a dead body m the grave, our funeral ntes would lose much of 
their meanmg 

b Death js gradual, temporary, A good proportion of the 
children aged five and six years no longer deny death but are shD 
unable to accept it as a defimtive fact They acknowledge that 
death exists but thmk of it as a gradual or temporaiy thmg 

L B (5, 6) “His eyes were closed.” 

“WhyT” 

“Because he was dead ” 
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"What difierence is there between sleeping and dying?” 

“Then they bring the cofiSn and put him in it. They put the 
hands like this when a person is dead ” 

“What happens to him in the coffin'^” 

“The worms eat him. They bore into the coffin.” 

“Why does he let them eat him^” 

“He can’t get up any longer because there is sand on him. 
He can’t get out of the co to ” 

“If there were no sand on him could he get out’” 

“Certainly, if he wasn’t very badly stabbed. He would get his 
hand out of the sand and dig. That shows that he still wants to 
live” 

In the begummg this cMd sees death realistically. He does 
not say, as the previous children, that “he closes his eyes,” but 
that the eyes were closed. He sees only exterior differences between 
sleep and death This would be evidence of a denial of death were 
it not that immediately afterward he speaks of worms. He does 
not state that the dead cannot move, merely that the sand hmders 
them from movmg. On the other hand, he attributes a desire for 
life to the dead person — ^though only when he is not “very badly 
killed ” Thus there are degrees of death 

T. D (6, 6)’ "My sister’s godfather died and I took hold of 
his hand. His hand was so cold It was green and blue. His face 
was all wrinkled together He can’t move. He can’t clench Ws 
hands because he is dead. And he can’t breathe.” 

“His face’” 

“It has goose flesh because he is cold He is cold because he is 
dead and cold everywhere.” 

“Does he feel the cold or was it just that his sidn was like 
that’” 

“If he is dead he feels too. If he is dead he feels a tmy little 
bit When he is quite dead he no longer feds anything ” 

This child’s explanation begins realistically. The dead person 
cannot move or breathe. He explains the cause of the cold child- 
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ishly. He is cold because it is chilly. He feels the cold, however, 
only when not entirely dead. This has no relation to the process 
of the death agony, as be saw his sister’s godfather only at the 
funeral 

That gradualness in death is not merely a matter of insufficiency 
of expression and is not related to the processes of death can be 
seen from the case of a ten-year-old, to whom this early childish 
impression remained as an incoherent element m what otherwise 
was an entirely realistic conception: 

“Until he disappears from the earth he knows everything 
Until they have thrown three shovelfuls, three handfuls of earth on 
hun, he knows if they say anythmg about hun ” 

In the beginnmg he describes reahstically the physical changes 
which take place in death, then states, that until he is put into the 
earth the dead person knows everything Thus the time between 
dying and bemg buried is a transitory state between life and death 
G P, (6, 0) . “He stretched out his arms and lay down You 
couldn’t push down his arms He can’t speak He can’t move 
Can’t see. Can’t open his eyes He lies for four days ’’ 

“Why for four days'?” 

“Because the angels don’t know yet where he is The angels dig 
him out, take him with them They give him wmgs and fly away 
“What stays in the cemetery'?” 

“Only the coffin stays down there Then people go there m 
dig it up They take out the coffin for it to be there if someb y 
dies If they couldn’t make one quickly it would be there They 
clean it up, good and bnght ” 

“What happens to hun’” 

“If it’s a woman, she does the cleaning If its a man, on 
he’ll be an angel He brings the Christmas trees Who doesnt, 
bakes cakes m the sky, and brmgs toys It s bad to go to 
because you have to fly It’s a good thmg to be in heaven 
can’t get wet, don’t get soaked if it rams It only rams on 

earth” 
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“Well, what are you going to do if you ever get there?” 

“Fm going to bake cakes the whole year Each angel has got 
his own stove ” 

“Won’t there be an awful lot of cakes if you bake the whole 
year round*?” 

“Lots of houses Lots of children If the cakes are done we 
can play hide-and-seek Then the children hide in the clouds You 
can hide very well up there One flies up, the other flies down.” 

This child descnbes death reahsticaUy. The activities of life 
are missmg He says that one remains only four days m the tomb, 
then goes to heaven (This is not belief in a life m the world be- 
yond, but sunply hving on, because while the former knows about 
the body’s dissolution, the latter fantasy does not ) Thus death 
lasts four days He imagines heavenly life in quite a childish way. 
They play and eat cakes. 

The children of this group already accept death to a certain 
extent Tie distinction between life and death is, however, not 
complete If they think of death as gradual, life and death are in 
sunultaneous relation, if as temporary, life and death can change 
places with one another repeatedly These conceptions are of a 
higher order than one which entirely demes death. Here, the dis- 
tmction between the two processes has already begun Alongside 
then wishful desues the feeling for reahty also plays a role Thus 
a compromise solution occurs: while death exists it is not defimtive. 

Rivers [5] reports a smular outlook in the Solomon Islands. 
The inhabitants there have a word — mate — ^which they translate 
as death though it cannot be used as the contrary of toa, which is 
their expression for life Mafe-ness is a state which can last for 
years It is not the penod before death because for them there 
is no death but a transition between two modes of existence The 
person designated as being in a state of mate is accorded funeral 
ntes However, the bunal is not the bunal of the dead body but 
a festive transposition from the foa state mto the mate state It is 
a great turning point in life, like pubescence, the foundmg of a 
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family, etc The distinction between life and death has the same 
vague quality noticed in the children of this group. 

Stage Two: Personification of Death 

In the second stage, the child personifies death This concep- 
tion. although appearing in all ages of the children studied, seems 
to be most characteristic between the ages of five and nme Per- 
sonification of death takes place in two ways* death is imagined 
as a separate person, or else death is identified with the dead 
Some iliustrative examples follow. 

B M. (6,7); “Carries off bad children. Catches them and 
takes them away.” 

“What IS he like’” 

“WTiite as snow Death is white everywhere It’s widced It 
doesn’t hke children ” 

“Why?” 

“Because it doesn't like to see them ” 

“What is white about it’” 

"The skeleton The bone-skeleton ” 

‘Ts it really that way or do they only say so?” 

‘Tt really is Once I talked about it and at m^t the real 
death came It has a key to everywhere so it can open the doors 
It came in, messed about ever 3 Tvhere. It came over to the bed 
and began to pull away the covers I covered myself up well It 
couldn't take them off Afterwards it went away.” 

“You only pretend it was there It wasn’t really there ’ 

‘T was ill then I didn’t go to kindergarten A httie girl always 
came up. I always quarreled with her. One ni^t it came. I always 
took raisins thou^ it was forbidden ” 

“Did you tell your mother?” 

“I didn’t dare to tell my mother because she is afraid of 
everything.” 

“And your father?” 
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“Papa said it was a tale from the benrine tank. I told him 
it wasn’t any f auy-tale.” 

The child sees death as a kind of skeleton-man who carries 
people oS because he is bad-hearted Dymg is consequently thought 
of as a bad thing. Talk of death is responsible for its magical ad- 
vent Also, death comes when you do “wrong” thmgs 

P. G (8, 6): “Death comes when somebody dies, and comes 
with a scythe, cuts him down, and takes hun away. When death 
goes away it leaves footprmts behind When the footprints disap- 
peared It came back and cut down more people And then they 
wanted to catch it, and it disappeared ” 

For this child, death is so much a person that it even leaves 
footprints. Like a child, it teases people He wants to exterminate 
dea& 

B T. (9, 11); “Death is a skdeton. It is so strong it can 
overturn a ship. Death can’t be seen. Death is in a hidden place. 
It hides man island” 

He thinks of death m fairy-tale style It hides in an island. Its 
strength is tremendous Death is mvisible He doesn’t say whether 
It is mvisible of itself or whether it is only that people don’t see it 

V. P (9, 11). “Death is very dangerous. You never know 
what minute he is gomg to carry you oS vdth him Death is m- 
visible, somethmg nobody has ever seen m all the world But at 
mght he comes to everybody and carries them off with hun Death 
is like a skeleton All the parts are made of bone. But then when 
it begins to be hght, when it’s mommg, there’s not a trace of 
hun It’s that dangerous, death ” 

“Why does it go about at mght?” 

“Because then nobody is up and it can come undisturbed.” 

“Is it afraid of people"?” 

“No It doesn’t want people to see it” 

“Why?” 

"Because they would be frightened of it ” 
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Death is invisible because it goes about at night Others 
imagine death as ill-intentioned, this child supposes it to have 
good mtentions It goes about secretly because it does not want 
to frighten people 

B G (4, 9) . “Death does wrong ” 

“How does it do wrong’” 

“Stabs you to death with a knife,” 

“What is death’” 

“A man,” 

“What sort of a man’” 

“Death-man ” 

“How do you know?” 

“I saw him” 

“Where’” 

“In the grass I was gathering flowers ” 

“How did you recognize him?” 

“I knew him” 

“But how?” 

“I was afraid of hun.” 

“What did your mother say?” 

“Let us go away from here Death is here ” 

This boy imagines death as a man whom he saw when gather- 
ing flowers He could be recognized by his fearfulness Afterwards 
he says he would like to know death’s address; he would go and 
shoot him “Kill the death-man so we will not die” is a frequent 
comment by children 

K P. (6, 1). “Puts on a white coat, and a death face," 
“Who?” 

“Death Fnghtens the children ” 

“Has he frightened you already’” 

“I’m not afraid I know it’s just a man who has put on a 
death face He was in the circus once.” 

“Now don’t tell me about that man but about real death Whai 

is death, really?” 
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“Real death*? I don’t know It has big eyes and white clothes. 
It has long legs, long arms ” 

“But that’s not really death That is an ‘uncle’ dressed up like 
death ’’ 

“No I went to church. I saw the real death He went toward 
the park.” 

“But that was a man dressed up like death ” 

“But death has eyes as big as the squares on this table. Death 
IS also only a man, only it has bigger eyes ” 

Death is considered the same as an actual, existing person. It 
IS interestmg to note the effect of a circus clown on this boy 
S D (8,3). “It’shkeaman” 

“How*?” 

“Well, when its time comes it dies Then it comes down from 
heaven and takes hun away.” 

“Who*?” 

“Death” 

"It’s like a man?” 

“Sort of like a man Lives up m heaven.” 

“Is death good*?” 

“I think it’s bad because it stops people from living ” 

“How is it like a man*?” 

“It’s hke a man in its body. In its way of thinkmg it’s different 
People think that death is bad Then death thinks now it is going 
to do good if It takes people up to heaven ” 

“Then does it think too that it is domg good when it takes 
people to Hell?” 

“No People are afraid of death, but death isn’t afraid of itself 
It certainly takes them up in some kmd of carnage It surely takes 
a lot of people at a time So it couldn’t take them otherwise than 
m a carnage” 

Death is a man, livmg m heaven In body he resembles man- 
kind, m thought he is different. 

H G. (7,9): “When someone dies the death angels carry 
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him away The death angels are great enemies of people Death 
IS the king of the angels Death commands the angels The angels 
work for death ” 

Death is the angels’ king 

T. S (7, 6) “What is death? A ghost Yon can’t see him, 
he ]ust comes, hke that Like somethmg that flies m the air ” 
“What is a ghost?” 

“Somebody invisible An mvisible man In the form of a 
ghost Comes m the air.” 

Death is an invisible man, a ghost 

H G. (8, 5)- ‘T don’t know if it is alive, if it is a person 
If it IS a man it is hke the woodcutter It has a white doak on, a 
scythe m its hand, as one imagmes it in a picture It’s not some- 
thing you can see Fm not sure if there is really any such thing ” 
“If there is, where is it’” 

“Spmt forms haven’t any country ” 

“Haven’t angels either?” 

"Yes, but they are good spirits I only mean the bad ones 
Bad men haven’t any home They come and go, wander about, 
loiter around, domg damage ” 

“Is death a bad spmt?” 

“Yes ” 

-Why’” 

“Because somehow it’s cold I imagme it would be temble n 
you saw it You would kneel down, pray to it, and still deat^^ 
would make you die I’ve often imagmed I ran away from dea 
“Ran away?” 

“In my room, by myself, I imagme it I don’t dare to go ou 
I shut the door after myself so he can’t catch me It s as if he were 
there I play like that, often ” 

“Is it a game’” 

“I don’t know I often pretend about hun ” 

“Are you afraid when you are alone? 
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“No, I ]ust pretend to myself.” 

“The •whole thmg isn’t true?” 

“No” 

“Why are you afraid if it isn’t true?” 

“Somehow I’m afraid Death is the most powerful ruler m the 
world, except the good God Death is a companion of the devil. 
Death is like a ghost If death has servants, then the ghosts are 
its servants If death dances, then a lot of ^osts come in white 
cloaks and dance the ^ost dance. It could be so beautiful.” 

“What would be beautiful about it?” 

“I don’t know, but there’s something so beautiful about it 
Death and ghosts go together, like fames and angels. Spirits and 
the devil go together with death. But the most terrible of all is 
death.” 

“Do you often think of deafli?” 

“I often do. But such things as when I fight with death and hit 
hun on the head, and death doesn’t die. Death hasn’t got -wings.” 

“Why’” 

“I imagine somehow that he hasn’t The angels have, and the 
fairies m the stories, but death hasn’t But he can fly for all of 
that He can fly without wmgs, too. Death has got some kind of 
mvisible wmgs In reality they can’t be seen ” 

In the be^nmng this child demes that death is a personal 
realty, but then imagmes it in characteristic day-fantasies He 
runs away from death, hits it on the head, but it doesn’t die. 

S J (9, 10) : This is a boy who accepts death quite realisti- 
cally He tells how at home he always plays ghosts with the smaller 
children. He shakes the bushes and says that death is going about 
there When they hear tins the small cMdren run away, while he 
gathers up their toys and the whole playground is his He stretches 
TOrds so the little ones cannot come back. He teUs about this 
incident concemmg himself 

“I stayed there, lymg on the ground. I feU into the cord myself 
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I stayed for a quarter of an hour lying on the ground. Only later 
I dared to get up I was afraid that death was reafly there and 
perhaps I would die too ” 

He doesn’t believe in the death-man, but starts to be afraid 
of him during an evening’s play It is noteworthy that 15 per cent 
of the children studied stated they were accustomed to thmlr about 
death at evenmg They supposed a relationship between death and 
darkness The death-man goes about prmcipally at night. 

Another form of personifymg death is when death is identified 
with the dead Here the word for death is used m place of the 
Word for the dead person This is the more extraordinary because 
in Hungarian the two words are essentially different (halal— halott) 
and even in sound could never be confounded as m other lan- 
guages (der Tot — tot; la mort — ^mort, death — ^the dead ) 

W L (6, 8) “It IS a superstition about death because it 
doesn’t go about at night, anywhere It’s m its coffin. Death isn’t 
true It isn’t true that it goes about on earth and cuts people 
down” 

“Then where IS it?” 

“It’s in the coffin, always; death lies m the coffin ” 

This child doesn’t believe m death as a distmct personality 
He identifies death and dead people 

A C (7, 11 ) • “Death can’t speak or move. I was often at the 
cemetery It’s very sad ” 

“What IS sad’” 

“When I see a grave there’s death m it That’s sad ” 

“Is death m the grave, or a dead person?” 

“A dead person. ... I never saw death, only heads and 
bones ” 

“What IS death?” 

“A dead person who hasn't any flesh any more, only bones " 
Accordmg to her twm brother, “Death is a skeleton ” 

“Is it real or is it only that one makes an image like that of it?” 
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“It exists, too. If a person dies, that will be death.” 

Death as identified with the dead exists for hoth tmns 

B M. (8, 2) • “Death can’t talk Death can’t talk because it 
isn’t alive Death has no mind. Death can’t think because there 
isn’t any mind m him Death can’t write because there isn’t any 
soul m him Death can’t read because there is no living soul in 
him.” 

“What is the difference between death and the dead?” 

No answer. 

“What are the dead?” 

“The person who dies,” 

“What is death?” 

No reply 

In a childish way this boy describes in detail all the things 
the dead cannot do His ideas of life and soul are confused He 
cannot express the difference between death and the dead, nor 
define death 

To summarize: between the ages of five and mne, children 
generally personify death in some form. Two-thirds of the children 
studied m this group imagine death as a distinct personahty. 
Either they beheve in the reahty of the skdeton-man, or indi- 
vidually create their own idea of a death-man The death-man 
is mvisible for them This means two things; (a) it is in-risible in 
Itself, as It is a being without a body; (b) we do not see him 
because he goes about in secret, mostly at night. However, they 
do feel that death can be seen for a brief moment by the person 
he carries off. 

In comparison with the first stage where death is denied, we 
find in this second stage an increased sense of reality The child 
already accepts the existence of death, its definitiveness. On the 
other hand, he has such an aversion to the thou^t of Aputh that 
he casts it away. From a process which takes place in us death 
grows to a reality outside us. It exists but is remote from us As it 
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IS remote our death is not inevitable Only those die whom the 
death-man catches and carries oS Whoever can get away does 
not die 

One-third of the children in this stage conceive of death as a 
person and identify it with the dead These children use the word 
“death" for “the dead." This conception also evidences a desire to 
keep death at a distance Death is shll outside us and is also not 
general 

Although the tendency of the child to personify is a well- 
known phenomenon of his development, it is surpnsing bow little 
attention the hterature on this subject pays to this with respect 
to death 


Srage Three: The Cessation of Bodily Activities 


It IS only starting at the age of rune and thereafter that the 
child reaches the pomt of recognizing that death is the cessation 
of corporeal hfe When he understands that death is a process 
operatmg withm us he realizes its umversal nature. 

F E. (10, 0). “It means the passmg of the body Death is a 
great squanng of accounts m our hves It is a thmg from which 
our bodies cannot be resurrected It is Idee the withermg of 
flowers ” 

Death is the destruction of the body. It is also a reckonmg 
This girl utilizes both a natural as well as moral explanation 

C G (9, 4) • “Death is the termmation of life Death is 
destiny. We finish our earthly life Death is the end of hfe on 


earth ” 

This boy expresses its regnlanty by the word destiny 
F G (9, 11) . “A skull portrays death If somebody les 
they bury him and he crumbles to dust m the earth The onK 
crumble later and so the skeleton remams all together, ftewy 
it was That is why death is portrayed by a skeleton w 
somethmg that no one can escape The body dies, the so 
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This boy knows that the portrayal of death is not death itself. 
Indeed, he also explains why the skeleton becomes the symbol of 
death Death is umversal. 

S T (9, 4) • “What is death? Well, I think it is a part of a 
person’s life. Like school Life has many parts. Only one part of 
It is earthly As in school, we go on to a difierent class To die 
means to begm a new life Everyone has to die once, but the soul 
hves on ” 

The themes of inevitabihty and universahty predominate here. 
General Summary 

There are three major stages of development in children con- 
cemmg their ideas about the nature of death. 

The first stage, which characterizes children between the 
ages of three and five years, highhghts the demal of death as a 
tegular and final process. Death is a departure, a further existence 
under changed circumstances Death is also envisioned as bemg 
temporary Indeed, distmction is made of degrees of death The 
child knows itself as a hving bemg. In his egocentric way he 
imagmes the outside world after his own fashion; so in the out- 
side world he also unagjnes everything, lifeless thmgs and dead 
people alike, as hvmg Living and lifeless are not yet distmguished. 
He extends this animism to death, too. 

The second stage, which typifies children between the ages of 
five and nme, indicates that death is personified, considered a 
person. Death exists but the children still try to keep it distant 
from themselves Only those die whom the death-man carries 
off Death is an eventuality. Fantasies are also present, though on 
a less frequent scale, where death and the dead are considered 
the same Some of the children consistently employ the word 
‘death” for “the dead” Here death is seen as stdl outside us 
and not universal The egocentnc, or anthropocentric, view plays 
a role not only in the birth of animism, but in the formation of 
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artificialism Every event and change m the world derives from 
man If m general death exists, it is a person, the death-man, who 
“does” It We get no answer as to why, if death is bad for people 
he does it ’ 

Finally, in the third stage, which becomes promment m chil- 
dren in their ninth and tenth years, death is recognized as a 
process which takes place in all of us, the perceptible result of 
which IS the dissolution of bodily life By then children know that 
death is inevitable In this stage not only does the conception of 
death become more realistic, but the child’s general view of the 
world veers m this direction Indeed the child’s conception of 
death reflects m a large measure his general picture of the world 
A final thought based on clmical experience is that it is really 
not possible to cxinceal death from the child nor should conceal- 
ment be permitted Natural behavior m the child’s presence can 
greatly dimmish the impact of his acqnamtance with death 
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Time and Death in Adolescence* 

Certainly there is nothing dark or sickly about the 
adolescent you observe playmg football, rep^ing his 
car, and cuttmg up with friends Death and dying appear 
to be a long way from hun — ^it seems rather odd even to 
brmg up the subject Longevity statistics indicate that he 
can reasonably expect approximately three more years 
for each one he has already experienced Ahead of him 
hes a long future in which he can apply his energy and 
fresh mmd to the actualization of his life values Here is 
youth on the threshold of the adult world, why consider 
death? 

Yet when we add one other common observation 
some curious possibilities present themselves It is widely 
acknowledged that the adolescent hves in a transitional 
world vacillating between the roles of a dependent child 
and an independent adult, an m-between state that is 
marked by changes in wrtuaUy every aspect of function- 
ing He is trying to locate hunself with respect to his 
past and future, to “shape up” emotionally and intellec- 
tually, to attam a new footing as an individual and as a 
member of social units. 

Considenng jointly these two characteristics of the 

* Valuable assistance ra processing the data reported herein was 
provided by F. Harold Giedt, PhD, chief of the research psy- 
Mology service of the Veterans Administration Hospital, Sepulveda, 
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adolescent penod can fllummate the signiBcance of death attitudes 
s one aspect of a person’s general psychological functioning, and 
more besides. Something of rather unsuspected pracdcal im- 
portance may be involved 


Approximately two hundred and sixty high school students 
in a medium-sized Southern California commumty cooperated in 
our exploration of adolescent death attitudes and their imphca- 
tons. What we learned from them wfll be more meaningful if a 
few of the notions that guided this mvestigation are now mtroduced 
Picture a person moving along his “life line” from birth to 
death From position to poabon (from age to age) he changes m 
appearance and behavior, sometimes moderately, somettmes 
grossly A fantasto way in which to account for these changes 
would be to imagme that each region of time has its own dynanuc 
field that somehow operates upon the individual as he enters its 
radius Each field selects certain aspects of the person’s behavior 
for emphasis, others it minimizes As he progresses along his 
life Ime from one “time field" to the next the traveler may impress 
us as much with his changes as with his consistendes 

This notion is somewhat exfravagant because we know that 
time per se has not the substanbal basis for providmg a dynamic 
field But the imagery is provocative, and the logical defect can be 
swiftly remedied Although the objecbve life line of an individual 


possesses no such wondrous powers, each person constructs for 
himself a subjective life Ime in which bis knowledge and ignorance, 
hopes and fears, thoughts and feelmgs play a part He invests 
each pomt of his life hne — past and future as well as present — 
vnth personally meaningful characteristics Aware of it or not, 
he owns a psychological model of his own life hne, divisible mto 


just those peculiar “time fields” described above When he moves 


into each future time field of his own creation his behavior at 


that pomt of his life is influenced by the nature of the field he has 
projected forward— or at least that is our assumption Direct 
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evidence has yet to be gathered, but the circumstantial case is 
strong from many sources in psychology. 

Before proceedmg to the next theoretical notion let us give 
particular attenton to the place of death along an individual’s 
life hue of subjective tune fields The further along a person has 
moved, the less distance remams between his present life-line 
position and death As the prospect of death becomes a matter 
of realistically closer concern the subjective time fields quite 
possibly could come more and more under the influence of the 
mdividual’s attitudes toward death. The subjective time field in 
which the high school student dwells may or may not be determined 
to an appreciable extent by the manner in which he has come to 
grips with the prospect of death, but sixty years later this seems 
likely to be a most potent determmant 

If there were no way of detennmmg the make-up of a person’s 
subjective time field at a given point until that pomt were reached 
in actuahty, then we would be seriously limited in theoretical and 
practical efiorts. As death looms ever more prommently as a 
realistic prospect, will a ^ven mdividual continue to find meaning 
in life and function productively, or will he become depressed, 
apathetic, demoralized'^ We could not know until the time was 
at hand and the range of possible mterventions drastically reduced. 
But if the way a person comes to terms with death — as reflected 
m the structure of his subjective time fields — could be gauged 
“ahead of time,” then knowledge and change are genuine pos- 
sibihties 

“Structunng pnnciple” is another notion we have found useful 
in explormg the imphcation of death attitudes The time fields a 
person constructs for himself constitute just one special case of a 
more general tendency to orgamze At any cross-sectional slice 
of life the individual presents not a random collection of events 
occurring m every which way, but a more or less cohesive func- 
3 tional entity. A scientist vrith enough knowledge and skill should 
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theoretically be able to study an adolescent and find a common 
theme, directional force, or structurmg principle m terms of which 
a liost of specific behaviors could be understood Nobody seems 
to have that much knowledge and skill as yet Perhaps the closest 
we ever come to seeing such a structuring principle or principles 
unearthed is when a particularly gifted clinical psychologist or 
psychiatrist picks up from a bewildenng vanety of information 
the essential shapmg-and-dnvmg force in an individual’s life 
Experimental approaches tend to be clumsier and less vital as 
they go about tlie necessary step-by-step work of science 
The experiment reported here began with a tentative puttmg 
together of these two notions of subjective time fields and struo- 
tunng principles Assuming that a way could be found to study 
empirically both of these constructs, we asked ourselves three 
questions. (1) Is the average adolescent’s attitude toward death 
part of the structurmg principle dominant at this point of his Me, 
or does it belong to a second, discrete, psychic organization’ (2) 
Does the nature of the subjective time fields constructed for past, 
present, and future areas of the Me line reflect the operation of 
a single structuring principle or of several? (3) Whether unitaiy 
or multishaped, does the structurmg of time fields by the adoles- 
cent mvolve his attitudes toward death, or are these seemmgly 
left out of the picture? 

Elucidation of these questions and their implications can be 
accomplished simultaneously with an account of the experimental 
results obtained 

Inspection of the way these 260 young men and women re- 
sponded to a technique designed especially for this expenment 
provides a tentative answer to our first question (Conclusions 
regardmg problems of such large scope are best regarded as tenta- 
tive until venfied by additional research ) Withm the limits of 
this one mveshgation a rather clear-cut phenomenon can be 
observed the adolescent has one frame of reference in terms of 
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'which he regards most things; but death is separated from this 
dominant ■view, and structured much differently 

This result was obtained chiefiy by askmg die expenmental 
subjects to make a set of judgments. A stimulus word was pre- 
sented to them, and they were given the task of relating this term 
to a set of fifteen paired-opposite words. For example, the stunulus 
term migjit be good Beneath this term would be found ±e set of 
paired opposites, one pair bemg much-htde. In deciding whether 
good was more like “much” or more like “litde” ±e subject had 
his choice of four response categories* extreme or qualified pref- 
erence for either alternative No neutral choice was permitted. 
The same procedure was repeated for five other stimidus words 
each of which was judged separately in regard to the identical 
set of paired opposites 

In effect this procedure forces the subject to make use of his 
present psychological organization m differentiatmg and grouping 
a number of significant concepts He will structure these ideas in 
one way or another, and the results can be interpreted as one 
manifestation of his structunng principle or principles. Death was 
one of the six stunulus terms used, the others were good, real, 
life, bright, and myself 

The impressive fact emerging from this data is that while all 
of the other five concepts are structured comfortably withm a 
single framework, death stands off by itself as a second, self-con- 
tamed organization that differs diametrically from the former in 
almost eveiy regard. That tendency withm adolescents which leads 
them to cluster all of the concepts except death we can designate 
S(structunng) P(principle)/donunant. The smaller, isolated pat- 
tern of death judgments can be designated SP/death. 

We can now return to our cunosity about the type of structuring 
involved m past, present, and future time fields. Does the individual 
shape his entire life line on the basis of SP/dommant, or only 
certain parts? Is SP/death represented everywhere along his life 
Ime, in certain areas, or not at all? 
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Fortunately there ate experimental data available here As 
part of the same mvestigation a rather thorough study was made 
of these adolescents’ structuring of theur own past, present, and 
future A variety of objective techniques were used and will be 
described elsewhere The followmg conclusions appear to be war- 
ranted by the data thus obtained. 

1. The adolescent hves m an mtense present, “now” is so real 
to him that both past and future seem palhd by comparison Every- 
thing that is important and valuable m life hes either in the im- 
mediate life situation or m the rather close future 

2 Extremely httle exphcit structuring is given to the remote 
future by most of the adolescents tested. Those attitudes toward 
the distal region of the subjective life hne that do become manifest 
are of a distinctly negative character Most of these fifteen-, six- 
teen-, and seventeen-year-olds regard their remote time fields as 
nsky, unpleasant, and devoid of significant positive values 

3 More exphat structormg is given to the past than to the 


remote future, suggesting a greater place for the past m consaous 
awareness. Curiously, however, the past time fields which can be 
assessed at a surface level of funcbonmg bear a remarkable simi- 
lanty to the remote-future tune fields which do not lend themselves 
to such (hrect observation The past, too, is seen as a nsky, un- 
pleasant place It IS also a vague, confusing place where the adoles- 
cent is none too sure of his personal identity. 

Evidence is dear that the present time field and that of the 
proximal future are shaped by SP/dommant If we descnbe these 
time fields as havmg the subjective connotations of fullness, a^ 
tivity, and reahty, we have also descnbed the content of SP/ onu 
nant Moreover, the adolescent regards himself as bemg at an 
initial pomt, at a first posibon in a series, as a begmMr in som 
all-important but dimly conceived progression toward whate 
may be valuable in life 

By contrast, the last pomt, the terminal posmon m a sen«. 
the end of a progression toward whatever may be v ue 
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are components of SP/death. The distal — and relatively unstruc- 
tured — ^regions of the subjective life line thus appear to be pre- 
vaihngjy under the domination of SP/death Death is empty, not 
active— the end Cotrespondin^y, the remote time fields are 
weakly structured, at least by conscious efiorts, and are considered 
to be devoid of values We shall examine the past time fields a 
httle later. 

We have seen that the time fields which the adolescent has 
cared to structure on a conscious, strai^tforward basis are shaped 
by that tendency which groups together all concepts but death. 
We have also seen that the distal future which is weakly structured 
on a conscious basis is shaped by that tendency which sets death 
aside as a separate conceptual umt. One possible objection to any 
conclusion that might be reached from this state of affairs should 
be considered before proceetog further. The discerning reader 
mi^t comment that death would perhaps not be such a singnlar 
concept if a different set of stimulus terms had been sampled. 
Despau and obhvion, for example, might well be companions 
under the same conceptual roof. This consideration is worth 
mentionmg as a corrective to an impression that might otherwdse 
erroneously emerge from the present data, namely that ftparh 
necessarily has meanmgs completely unique unto itself. But the 
possibihty that different experimental operations might yield 
different results is no special cause for concern. The important 
pomt is that death, as a representative of one particular class of 
emotionally loaded ideas, does stand diametrically opposed to 
another class of emotionally loaded ideas which we know to in- 
clude the adolescent’s identity (.myself), sense of urgency and 
significance (real), and positive value (good), etc 

Examnation of the way the adolescent has constructed his 
pesent time field and of that dominant structuring principle which 
includes his attitudes toward himself, reaUty, goodness, etc., re- 
vels no incongruity, no problem But now let us project into the 
“rare and imagme this same adolescent in his sixtii or seventh 
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decade The peaceful hannony that once existed between SP/domi- 
nant and the current subjective time field no longer exists From 
our knowledge of the individual’s time-structuring and death atti- 
tudes at adolescence we would predict a definite disruption at tins 
later point Here, that which is real, good, bright, throbbing with 
life, and consistent with self-identity lacks a counterpart m the 
existing subjective time field The life line at this position has for 
jears and years been regarded by the individual as a region com- 
pletely antithetical to the experiences he has known and the values 
he has cherished 

Conflict rages and the mann er of solution has profound imph- 
cations not for one nook of behavior or cranny of feeling, but for 
the entire personahty of our now aged time-traveler — and for the 
society in which he lives Logically there are four alternative out- 
comes: (1) the death-determined subjective time field prevafls, 
(2) the previous SP/dommant prevails; (3) both prevail on a 
temporary, pendulum-swing basis; or (4) some sort of compromise 
is effected. 

The four corresponding alternatives, writ large, might seem to 
be (1) a society whose semor pneiation is dispinted, unproduc- 
tive. and a grim, forbidding model for its younger contemporaries, 
(2) a vital, productive, older group that contributes to its sodety 
and encourages the younger generation; (3) an unstable, shaliy, 
senior generation that shows flashes of life alternating with a con- 
fused and confusing withdrawal; or (4) a toned down, unob- 
trusive group of aged dtizens 

However, the relationships could conceivably be more subtle. 
If we take into consideration not only the subjective time field 
the individual has constructed for his advanced years but also the 
objective changes in his life situation that are likely to occur 
(diminished physical strength, for example), then we might wonder 
if unaltered structuring of life accordmg to tiie prindple donunan 
since adolescence is necessarily the most realistic and productive 
alternative, or compromise necessarily a mediocre outcome 
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It might be that failure to modify one’s Weltanschauung as the 
normal changes with age occur and the prospect of death assumes 
greater immmence will lead to an admirably detenmned but 
anachronistic and mappropriate pattern of behavior that has not 
adapted itself to the umque existential situation of human life at 
dusk Similarly, compromise might involve for some mdmduals 
a totally new organization of personality in which interplay of the 
values dommant throughout life and the present, death-shaped 
tune field produces a wise and valuable synthesis that could be 
achieved at no other time. 

The best way to determme how well these outcomes can be 
differentially predicted from adolescence would be to follow in 
actuahty a person upon whom adolescent data is available all the 
way along his life’s journey. There is no msurmountable obstacle 
to carrymg out such an investigation; but for the moment we must 
use less direct means 

Compromise between SP/dominant and SP/death when the 
latter is strongly influencing the tune field would seem to depend 
upon the magmtude of the force by which the individual has 
charactenstically separated these two realms. It might be that the 
typical adolescent structures death and related meanings differently 
than he does the dommant meanings in his life, yet not have any 
mvestment in acfively keeping these two frameworks apart. Were 
this the case, then compromise and synthesis when the SP/dominant 
intersects with the SP/death time field would be a highly plausible 
outcome But if for some reason he is exerting intrapsychic pressure 
to keep SP/death away from SP/dominant, then we mi ght expect 

a more mtense conflict with less possibihW for compromise 
solution 

One way to test these alternatives would be to give the adoles- 
cent an opportunity to show us the extent of his concern with 
puttmg death out of his mind and out of his life. We gave the 
young people m our sample just such an opportunity by means of 
uo er technique developed especially for this study. The three 
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Specific items of our interest were embedded m a longer twenty- 
item test concerned with judgments of tune umts The students 
were asked to regard the width of the test page, from margm to 
margm, as representmg all the tune that was available to them 
To answer each item they were to draw a hne begmning from 
the extreme left margm of the page to mdicate how much of the 
total (spatialized) tune they cared to use for theu answer The 
lines could be very bnef, or could extend clear across the page, 
although the instructions emphasized that the entire width should 
be used only in those cases m which they were quite sure they 
wanted to indicate by their answer all the tune possibly available 
The thoroughly objective sconng of this test consisted of meas- 
uring the hnes drawn with rulers graduated m millimeters 

The results? Two of the items had been selected with the emo- 
tional meaning of death m mind What is a long tune to be alone? 
What is a long tune to be m a dark room'^ These two experiences 
appeared to be as dose as most of us have come m our daily hves 
to livmg through certam major facets of miphat death expecta- 
tions Exploratory study mdicated that bemg alone and bemg in 
a dark room were frequently associated with the mdividual’s idea 
of what death must be like 

The thud item asked, “How long is it from youth to old age?” 
Here was the adolescent’s opportumty to mdicate how much dis- 
tance he would be comfortable m havmg between his present self 
and the subjective tune field over which death casts its shadow 

Both of the death-expenence items received almost identical 
treatment from the expenmental subjects, the hnes they drew were 
of virtually equal length This marked similarity of responses 
farther mdicates that both items were tappmg the same reservoir 
of feeling and ideation It is of course the duection of the resui s 
that commands our mterest exceedmgly short hnes were rawn 
for die death-experience items, and the longest hnes possi e 
drawn for the death-distance question (despite the mstruction 
use such extreme responses spanngiy). 
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These results imply on the one hand a very low tolerance for 
acceptance of death-connotmg experiences and, on the other hand, 
an extreme, active rejection of the SP/death-shaped time field 
Bemg alone or in a dark room is something the adolescent can 
tolerate for a very fanef time only; while he wants to put all the 
time that he can lay his hands on between himself and his remote- 
future time field. Thus, compromise in later life between these 
two structuring principles for the average adolescent (insofar as 
our sample is representative) seems less likely than domination of 
one by the other. Iimer turmoil followed by radical — rather than 
gradual— shifts m behavior might therefore mark the entrance of 
today’s adolescent mto his remote-future time field. 

But there are some adolescents who do not fit this picture, 
adolescents who are consciously concerned with both death and 
their remote future This minority, amountmg to about 15 per cent 
of the total sample, seems to be domg quite a different thin g psy- 
chologically than their peers who share the consensual view 
Instead of keeping the thought of death separate from their present 
functionmg, they attempt to structure their life in terms of goals 
and experiences far removed m time The prospect of death is 
very nrach alive for them; it enters actively into the decisions they 
are makmg while still in the transitional world of adolescence 
IVhen such a person ages it is highly doubtful that he will 
face death in the manner of his peer who has characteristically 
reframed from indudmg m his dominant life view the fact of his 
mortahty Having for years perceived himself within a long-range 
perspective that emphasizes the place of death in human values, 
he need not be disorganized by the realization that he has relativdy 
itde tune remaining between iumself and personal death. The 
actual differences (in the manner of relatmg to death when the 
prospect becomes strong) between two adolescents whose out- 
ooks are those desenbed above cannot be determined without 
rther research We can, however, add two further bits of 
ormation: (1) The death-oriented students tend to be more 
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outspokenly religious, church activities being important m their 
lives (2) There arc no differences in general intellectual ability, 
suggesting tliat the way young people integrate the meaning of 
death into their lives involves something other than IQ alone 

We have not ventured to say at what specific chronological age 
the individual considers himsdf to be in this region of the life line 
where change is to be expected. Common observation informs us 
that some of the people we know begm thinking and behaving like 
old-timers when they are as young as forty or fifty, while others 
apparently regard old age as something that happens to somebody 
else far into their seventies and eighties. Research specific to this 
point IS needed 

But on the basis of the available data another speculation can 
be ventured, one that takes us on a backward journey through tune 
in addition to the future projection we have already attempted 
Earlier we learned that the adolescent structures his past in a 


rather curious way, compared with his strncturmg of the remote 
future He has the same sort of negative feelings toward the past 
as he does toward the distant future— but these feehngs about 
the past seem to be more vivid, more consciously accessible to 
him It IS as though he were grappling actively with the image of 
his personal past, not pleased with what it means to him yet un- 
able to put it entirely out of mind 

The qualitative impression this experimenter received in work- 
ing with the subjects further supported the notion fliat the pas 
was somethmg tliey were trying hard to forget, but wit o y 
partial success thus far More resistance and feelmg m general 
engendered by requests to consider aspects of their past t an 


any other area of the mvestigation 

A sense of inner relationship between the ways the past and re- 
mote future are handled by the adolescent comes to ^en we 
consider a pair of well-known principles of contemporaiy p y 


chology 

1 The more ambiguous and 


unstructured the situauon, the 
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more the individual will impose upon it a personal structure com- 
pounded of Ms own needs and expectations 

2 Emotionally powerful concerns do not evaporate when the 
mdividual chooses to bar them from consciousness Rather they 
continue to operate unconsciously and influence behawor in divers 
ways often unknown to the individual hunself. 

Relatmg these ideas to our findings suggests the following 
formulation: The adolescent in his transitional, search-for-identity 
state, IS uncomfortable with his memories of a past in which he 
hved a role that he is now trymg to transcend He remembers him- 
self as confused, mept, undifferentiated, bound to the wishes of 
others As he attempts to repress these unacceptable aspects of fais 
past, the feelings do not disappear but are available for displace- 
ment elsewhere, for other areas of expression. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more likely place for these feelings of cloudy dread 
and madequacy to gather than in the subjective time fidd of the 
remote future. With all the realistic uncertainty sutroundmg it, 
the remote future stands as an unstructured "temporal ink blot” as 
It were, ready to receive those feeimgs the adolescent is trying to 
dislodge from consdousness 

It IS as though the adolescent were seekmg to throw away his 
past, but that this unwelcome subjective entity acts as a boomerang 
which meets him in his conception of the remote future This 
“boomerang effect” leads lum to attnbute in his later years and 
to the encroachment of death all the dysphoric and terrifying fed- 
mgs that have made his notion of the past unacceptable to him 

Elsewhere m this volume it has been pointed out that our 
society tends to discourage straightforward appreciation of the 
fact of death. This attitude no doubt creates a dimate which 
fosters the "boomerang effect,” fnghtenmg people away from the 
sort of honest, conscious contemplation of death that would serve 
to reduce its ambiguity and terrors A further contnbutmg factor 
on a culture-wide level might well be the clustering of values at 
an early point of the life Ime Many have commented on the 
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skimpy, unrewarding role that is offered by and large to our 
senior cilircns TJic adolescent who develops m this cultural at- 
mosphere is likely to pattern his own subjective life line along 
the same model, so tliat Ins later years contain little to which he 
can look forward Because the future is realistically ambiguous, it 
can to a large measure be shaped by the wishes and fears the indi- 
vidual projects forward, the expectation selects and prepares fu- 
ture experiences The wheel comes full circle as the behavior of 
the oncc-adolcsccnt, now-aging individual influences the next gen- 
eration in the development of its attitudes toward later life and 
death 

The adolescent thus occupies a pivotal position His maturing 
outlooks on life and death arc strongly influenced by the existing 
cultural matrix, and the resultant configuration of personal beliefs 
will strongly influence his future experiences. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that the individual is passively shaped by the 
external forces whicli operate upon him We take here the view 
that on cveiy level of functioning — ^from the biochemical to the 
psychological— organisms tend to achieve a synthesis of outer and 


inner forces 

Yet among humans there are sinking differences m the extent 
to which the individual imposes his own structunng upon externa 
circumstances or engages instead in env^onmental following 
Such differences have been demonstrated with regard to e e ec 
trical activity of the brain, visuomotor onentation to the 
ment, and conscious reacUon to emotional stimulation Possibly, 
differences at these levels can be related 
structuring of ideas and feelmgs concemmg ea 
who fcarMly evade and encapsolate the sabject 
effect to have organized their menla] hves along e ines 
nant cdtnral atttndea Further etnd, ol the wap » wW ^ 
to front thoae who h.« devdo^ ntor. 

be worth pnntumg Bus approach ctndd he n»d to ezpto 
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the interplay between indmdual and society which appears to have 
resulted in a dysphoric outlook toward later life and death 
Examination of this cultural design for a fearful, unproductive, 
valueless senior generation could be an unmensely useful enter- 
prise, within the limitations of the scant data reported here we 
can already read signs of profound disturbances as the reality of 
death increases through the yearn for the young men and women 
who are even now just steppmg over the threshold of adult life. 
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Attitudes toward Death in Some 
Normal and Mentally III Populations 


A discerning passage from the Talmud states that “for 
all creatures, deatli has been prepared from the begin- 
ning.” To be alive is to face the possibility of death, of 
nonbeing As far as we can determine, man is the only 
animal who knows consciously that he has to die Death 
IS something which we all must, sooner or later, come to 
grips with Life insurance, Memorial Day, the belief in 
immortality— all attest to our interest and concern His- 
torical and ethnological mformation [6] reveals that re- 
flection concerning death extends back to the earliest 
known civilizations and exists among practically all peoples 
Some investigators [7, 26] hold that fear of death is a 
universal reaction and that no one is free from it Freu 


[12], for instance, postulates the presence of an uncon- 
scious death wish in people which he connects with certain 
tendencies to self-destruction We have only to think 
sports like bobsledding and bullfighting, the behavior 
the confirmed alcoholic or addict, the tubercular patient 
leavmg the hospital against medical advice, etc a 
Klein [17] believes fear of death to be at the root o 
persecutory ideas and so indirectly of all aimety 
Tillich, the theologian, whose influence has made itself ^t 
m Amencan psychiatry, bases his theory of anxiety on the 
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ontological statement that man is finite, or subject to non-bemg 
[24]. Others [15] feel that time has meaning for us only because 
we realize we have to die Stekel [21] went so far as to express 
the hypothesis that every fear we have is ultimately a fear of 
death. 

Death themes and fantasies are prominent in psychopathology 
Ideas of death are recurrent m some neurotic patients [5, 23] and 
in the hallucmations of many psychotic patients [3]. There are 
the stupor of the catatomc patient, sometunes likened to a death 
state and the delusions of immortally m certain schizophrenics 
It may well be that the schizophremc demal of reality functions, m 
some way, as a magjcal holdmg back, if not undomg, of the possi- 
bility of death If living leads inevitably to death, then death can 
be fended off by not livmg Also, a number of psychoanalysts [11, 
19, 20] are of the opinion that one of the main reasons that shock 
measures produce positive effects m many patients is that these 
treatments provide them with a Mnd of death-and-rebirth fantasy 
experience. 

In broader perspective — ^the meaning of death is no side issue 
but the central theme at the core not only of the Babylonian epic 
of Gilgamesh but of some of our most important present philo- 
sophicorehgious systems, e g., existentialism and its striking pre- 
occupation with dread and death, Christiamty, where the meanmg 
of life IS brought to full expression in its termination This orienta- 
tion has enormous practical consequences in all spheres of life, 
economic and political, as well as moral and religious. 

Death is one of the essential realities of Me. Despite this, 
camouflage and unhealthy avoidance of its inexorableness per- 
meate a good deal of our thmldng and action in Western culture, 
ven the words for death and dymg are bypassed in much of eveiy- 
means of euphenusms It is not the disquieting, 

die,” but rather the anonymous, “one passes on,” “one ends his 
ays The Christian Science Monitor, one of our outstanding 
newspapers, did not permit the word to be mentioned in its pages 
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until recently American movies, for the most part, shy away from 
tragedy and death and give us “happy endings” Forest Lawn, 
a cemefeiy in Los Angeles, proudly clarnis to minister “not to the 
dead, but to the living ” And one of our mdustnes has as its major 
interest the creation of greater “lifelike” qualities in the dead. 
Geoffrey Gorer, the English anthropologist, has commented [13] 
that death has become, in a certam sense, as unmentionable to us 
as sex was to the Victorians He pomts out that m the nmeteenth 
ccntuiy most Protestant countries would seem to have snbscnbed to 
Pauline beliefs concerning the sinfulness of the body and the 
certamty of an afterlife With the weakenmg of these concepts m 
the twentieth century, there appears to be a concomitant decrease 
m the ability of people to contemplate or discuss natural death 
and physical decomposition 

The underemphasis on the place of the future in psychological 
thinking is surprising because, m many moments, man responds 
much more to what is coming than to what has been Indeed, 
what a person seeks to become may, at tunes, well decide what he 
attends to m his past The past is an image that changes with our 
image of ourselves It has been said that we may learn lookmg 
backward — we live lookmg forward A person’s thinkmg and be- 
havior may be mfiuenced more than we recognize by his views, 
hopes, and fears concermng the nature and meamng of death 

Both theology and philosophy have grappled with the problem 
of death and its me anin g A review of the psychiatne and psy o 
logical hterature, however, highlights the lack of any systemic 
endeavors to bnng this area mto the domam of controlled mv 
gation I want to mdicate some general findmgs on attimdes t^ 
ward death resulting from a continumg senes of researc inves 
gations [9, 10] which I am now carrymg on They will have to e 
considered m the nature of an interim report, tentative an su 
lect to change It should also be kept m mmd that they pertain m 
to conscious and pubhc attitudes than to the deeper ayers 
the personahty The results are based on three major groups- in 
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85 mentally ill patients— mean age, 36 years; (2) 40 older people 
—mean a^, 67 years; and (3) 85 “normals” consistmg of 50 
young people — ^mean age, 26 years; and 35 professional people 
mean age, 40 years 

In response to the question, “What does death mean to you*?” 
two outlooks dommate One views death in a philosophic vein as 
tile natural end process of life. The other is of a religious nature, 
perceiving death as the dissolution of bodily life and, in reality, 
the be ginnin g of a new life. This findmg, in a sense, broadly minom 
the interpretation of death in the history of Western thought. 
From these two opposite poles, Marcuse (Chapter 5) has sug- 
gested, two contrasting ethics may be derived “On the one hand 
the attitude toward death is the stoic or skeptic acceptance of the 
mevitable, or even the repression of the thought of death by life; 
on the other, the idealistic Verification of death is that which gives 
‘meamng’ to life, or is the precondition for the ‘true’ life of man ” 

The philosophic outlook is primary in all groups except the group 
of normal young people It is noteworthy that in all the groups, 
particularly that of mentally ill patients, some find thinking about 
death so anxiety provokmg as to deny having any ideas at all 
about it. One aspect of the patients’ concept of death is also 
worthy of comment: tins is their frequent depiction of death as 
occurring by violent means The conjecture is that a violent con- 
ception of death mirrors self-held feeUngs of aggresaveness toward 
others as well as toward oneself. 

When faced with hypothetical situations suggesting the im- 
minence of death, e g., “If you could do only one more thing be- 
fore dymg, what would you choose to do?”, the characteristic 
choices of the mentally lU patients tend to give prionty to activities 
of a social and religious type, e.g., “give my belongings to dianty,” 
“stop war if possible,” “know more of God,” etc This is m con- 
trast to the responses from the normal groups which emphasize 
personal pleasures and gratifications, eg., “travel all over the 
world,” “live in a new home,” etc. 
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The groups were asked at what age periods they thought people 
most fear and least fear death (A study I recently completed shows 
that there is little difference between subjectively held attitudes 
in this regard and those generally attnbuted to others ) The patients 
and older people select the age period of the seventies and beyond 
as the time when people most fear death because “you are close to 
It then”, “you’re at the end of your rope ” The age penods of 
the forties and fifties, however, are the ones chosen by the nonnal 
group because “death is now a defimte possibility and you cannot 
brush it away,” “you want to enjoy your accomplishments,” and 
“your achievement and reproductive life is endmg ” Interestingly, 
the patients rank childhood second to the seventies m this respect. 
Their frequent choice of childhood as a tune when people most fear 
death is somewhat surprismg We have indications that attitudes 
toward death are strongly mfluenced by experiences of early life 
We also know that children’s connotations of death revolve around 
the idea of deprivation Since evidence from several directions sug- 
gests that, more than the average, mentally disturbed patients come 
from homes where they expenence eariy depnvation and rejection, 
It IS conceivable that m many such persons, the unpact of the fear 
of death may come to the fore earlier than m most people Another 
possible contnbutmg factor is suggested m the psychoanalytic 
thmkmg that anxiety concemmg death is, m essence, a repetition 
of previous childhood castration fears With regard to when 
people least fear death, all the normal groups choose childhood 
because “you don’t know what it is” and “life seems aU ahead of 
you ” The frequent smglmg out, m this connection, of old age, 
the period of the seventes and beyond, by the older people is 
somewhat less expected The mam reasons are “you accept and are 
resigned to it,” “you’ve hved your life,” and “you’ve least to live 
for ” The mference from the responses of some of the older per- 
sons IS that certam people fear idleness and uselessness m old 
age more than they do death 

The degree of mental disturbance per se in the patients, ap- 
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parently, has httle effect on their over-all attitudes toward death 
Neither neurosis nor psychosis produces attitudes toward death 
which cannot also be found in normal subjects The emotional dis- 
turbance seemingly serves to bnng specific attitudes more clearly 
to the foreground. These results reinforce the findmgs of Brom- 
berg and Schilder [5] 

Examination of the data along lines of sex suggests that women 
tend to thmk more frequently about death than do men. Exactly 
what this means needs further study. We should not forget that 
there is no necessary relationship between thmkmg about death 
and fear of death 

In response to the query, “What specific disease do you most 
often thmk of m connection with your own death'^” a majonty m 
all groups answer “none” — except for the phyacians and psy- 
chologists among the professional people. Both of these select 
“heart disease”, the physicians because “it’s an occupational 
hazard” and “I’m suffenng from it now”; the psychologists be- 
cause “it’s prevalent m the family” and “I’ve got trouble with it 
now ” The second most frequently mentioned disease is “cancer” 
because “my parents died from it,” “it’s frequent,” and “it sneaks 
up on you ” Incidentally, few normal people visualize themselves 
as dymg by means of an accident This is m contrast to the findmgs 
for mentally ill patients, a good proportion of whom see themselves 
as dymg by “crashmg in a plane,” “being run over by a tractor,” 
“getting shot,” etc 

When asked to express their preference as to the “manner, place, 
and time” of death, an overwhelming majority m all the groups 
want to die quickly with httle suffermg — ^“peacefully m your sleep” 
as most put it or “having a coronary.” The remamder want to 
have plenty of time in order to make farewells to family and 
friends “At home” and "bed” are specifically mentioned by the 
majority as the prefened place of death There are, naturally per- 
sonal idiosyncracie^“m a garden.” “overlookmg the ocean ” “m 
a hammock on a spnng day.” About 15 to 20 per cent in’ each 
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group say it really doesn’t make much difference to them where 
they die One wonders whether these responses do not reflect, on 
some level, a reaction to our modem way of dymg No longer do 
most of us receive death in the privacy of our homes vnth the 
family about and attending us and with a minimum of medicine 
to prolong life We die in the “big" hospital with its supenor 
facilities for providing care and alleviating pain, but also with its 
impersonal intravenous tubes and oxygen tents. It is as if death’s 
reality were being obscured by making it a public event, some- 
thing which befalls everyone yet no one in particular 

With reference to the time of death — ^most people say they want 
to die at night because “it would mean less trouble for everyone 
concerned’’— -“little fuss ’’ This concern about “fuss” is also con- 
spicuous in the attitudes of seriously ill patients Our cultural pat- 
tern seemingly fosters a sense of guilt in most of vs when we are 
placed in the dependent role This is further extended in the dying 
patient because of his feelmg that be will be hated for foremg the 
Imng about him to face tlie necessity and finality' of death The 
choice of night, outside of the contemplated peaceful end of life 
it connotes, has many engrossing symbohe overtones Homer m 
the Iliad alludes to sleep (Hypnos) and death (Thanatos) as twin 
brothers— and many of our religious prayers entwme the ideas 
of sleep and death Orthodox Jews, for example, on arising from 
sleep in the morning thank God for havmg restored them to life 


While the data were being collected and evaluated, the imphca- 
tion suggested itself that certam persons who fear death strongly 
may resMt to a rehgious outlook m order to cope with their fears 

data on relijions and nonteligious posom, paiticnlady >f”S ' 

ncaonnt die W™*" “ ’r’mTTs 

years, that of the nonrehgious one (N - 42) was y 
mam beliefs which characterized the rehgious group, 
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guished from the nonrehgous oae, were credence in a divine pur- 
pose m the operations of the umverse, in a “Lfe after death," and 
acceptance of the Bible as revealmg God’s truths. One should be 
cautious m considermg the rehgious person as invariant; the same 
holds true for the nonrehgious person Individuals may derive val- 
ues (sociabihty, emotional support, sense of belongmg, etc ) and 
need-satisfactions from religious membership and participation that 
are not necessanly related to rehgious behef and commitment Also, 
individuals may frequently express a rehgious identification (tradi- 
tion) without formal membership or commitment And often, there 
may be a difference between the value commitments of the individ- 
ual and those requned by the “official” theological structure of his 


particular faith [14] In other words, some people may profess 
religious tenets but not practice them Others may adopt religion 
as a kmd of defense against “the shngs and arrows of outrageous 
fortune” Then, there are those who incorporate their religious 
beliefs mto the activities of everyday living Sharper and more 
defimtive categorization is needed m this field For example, atti- 
tudes toward death may well vary among differmg denommational 
groups Our purpose, however, at this stage, was to get some 
general measure of fundamentalist or nonfundamentalist outloolc 


The religious person, when compared to the nonreligious indi- 
vidual, IS personally more afraid of death The nomehgious indi- 
vidual fears death because “my family may not be provided for,” 
“I want to accomplish certain thm^ yet,” “I enjoy life and want 
to continue on,” The emphasis is on fear of discontinuance of life 
on earth— what’s bemg left behmd—raflier than on what will 
happen after death The stress for the rehgious person is twofold 
concern with afterlife matters “I may go to hell,” “I have sms to 
expiate yet”— as weU as with cessation of present earthly expen- 
ences To check whether rehgious persons, perhaps, were beino 
more honest in admittmg to personal fear of death, I thought it would 
be eifiightemng to determine the relationship between the indi- 
viduals fear of death and his behef as to whether he personally 
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W.1S going to heaven or hell. The data indicate that even the belief 
that one is going to heaven is not sufficient to do away with the 
personal fear of death in some religious persons This finding, 
together with the strong fear of death expressed in the later years 
by a substantial number of religiously inclined individuals, may 
well reflect a defensive use, so to speak, of religion by some of 
our subjects In a corresponding vein, the religious person m our 
studies holds a significantly more negative orientation toward the 


later years of life than does his nonreligious peer 

Along this line, I believe that the frenetic accent on, and 
continual search for, tlie “fountain of youth” in many segments of 
our society reflects, to a certain degree, anxieties concerning death 
One of tlic reasons why we tend to reject the aged is because they 
remind us of death Professional people, particularly physicians, 
who come in contact with chronically and terminally ill patients 


have noted parallel avoidance tendencies m themselves Counter- 
phobic attitudes toward death, for example, may be observed fre- 
quently among medical interns Now this reaction on the part of 
the physician is undeistandable— the need to withdraw libido 
investment, the reality that others may benefit more from his 
time, etc But I would submit that some physicians often reject 
the dying patient because he reactivates or arouses their oivn fears 
about dying-that, in some, guilt feelmgs tied up with death w^es 
toward one’s own parents may play a role, not to speak of the 
wounded narcissism of the physician, whose function it is to save 
life, when he is faced with a dying patient who represents a denia 
of his essential skills I think it would prove interesting to pursue 
the relationship aspect of choice of occupabon ^ 

“savmg of life’’ is paramount, with the personal 
mg death in physicians In ttuth^on hedfty 
and fmilfv at seeing someone else die uemg j 

the existential fact of death seems to cast a bhght on ego c on- 


ing 

It is also relevant to observe 


that when anxiety about death is 
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noted in the psychiatric literatuie it is often interpreted essentially 
as a denvative and secondary phenomenon Freud derived his fear 
of death from castration anxiety and from fear of losing the love- 
object, i e,, anxiety about separation from the mother. There is 
good clmical evidence that this type of displacement does occur. 
But, as Wahl (Chapter 2) points out, one wonders whether this 
formulation also serves in part a defensive need on the part of 
psychiatrists themselves. 

Be that as it may, I think one of the serious mistakes we com- 
mit m treatmg terminally ill patients is the erection of a psychologi- 
cal barrier between the hvmg and dying Some think and say 
that it is cruel and traumatic to talk to dymg patients about 
death Actually, my findm^ mdicate that patients want very much 
to talk about their feelings and thoughts about death but feel that 


we, the hving, close off the avenues for their accomphshing this. 

The democracy of death encompasses us aU. Even before its 
actual arrival, it is an absent presence To deny or ignore it dis- 
torts life’s pattern Some will say “Don’t waste time thinking about 
death-4ive well the time you have, forget that it ends. To remem- 
ber that there is an end does somethmg, in spite of good inten- 
tions, to cut the nerve of present effort ” But what kind of adapta- 
tion IS It not to consider the end of mdividual consciousness, which 
is pertinent to every undertakmg of the mdividual'^ [16] Our 
concern with death is not the sign of a cult of indifference to life 


or a denial of it. Rather, in gainmg an awareness of death, we 
sharpen and mtensify our awareness of life. Augustine in his 
Confessions [1] implies that it is only in the facing of death that 
man’s self is bom. Man can completely understand himself only 
by integrating the death concept into his life. In the first century, 
Seneca, the Roman phflosopher, put it this way: "No man enioys 
the true taste of life but he who is wilhng and ready to quit it ” 
In 1956 the American poet Jesse Stuart [22], recovering Lm an 
f®ost fatal coronary attack, phrased it: "No man reaUy bemns to 
hve until he has come close to dying ” One of Lael Wertentaker’s 
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perceptions in her book Death of a Man [25], a moving account 
of how her husband faced his unpendmg death, is also relevant 
here She writes: 


1 am reminded of one of th(»e high moments in the New York 
theatre In S N. Behrman’s adaptation of Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38, 
Jupiter, the immortal god, takes on the disguise of Amphitryon’s mortal 
flesh in order to make love to Amphitryon’s mortal and faithful wife 
"And then suddenly," Jupiter says afterward to his fellow god, Mercury, 
“she will use little expressions — and that widens the abyss between 
us — ’’ “What expressions?" asks Mercury Alfred Lunt, acting Jupiter, 
read the lines so tenderly that they still echo m my memory “She 
will say — ‘When I was a child’ — or "When Fm old’ — or ‘Never m all 
my life’— This stabs me, Mercury" Then Jupiter says of the gods 
“But we miss something, Mercuiy — the poignance of the transient 
the intimation of mortahty — ^that sweet sadness of graspmg at some- 
thing you cannot hold ...” I realize now that mortals miss it, too, 
when they do not seriously thmk about death [27, pages 56 and 57] 


Attempts to expel death or not to take death into account are 
a deception comrmtted by man on himself No matter how hard 
man fries to shelve and hush up knowledge of the mewtable end 
of his earthly life, he never quite succeeds Knowledge of fimteness 
may make time the fatal enemy of lastmg gratification and mti^ 
ducc a repressive element mto all hbidmal rdations [18] At e 
same time, however, it can serve man positively as a galvanimg 
force-an Anstotehan vis a tergo if you will-pushmg him fo^ 
ward toward creativity and accomphshment For human matunty 
brmgs along with it a recogmtion of limit, which is a notab e ad- 
vance m seU-knowledge In a certam sense, the willingness to &e 
appears as a necessary condition of life (We are not altogethm fr« 
deed a, long L we o«nn.nded b, » 
a. h,e In d«. eoift to .ve^da, neb ol 

dna^wn. toneg enplane 

become almost forms of extravagant y npnetratmslv 

n™ nnm w. can « « PS 

remarked that “only the man who no longer fears 
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to be a slave .”) This condition has, in large measure, been re- 
sponsible for many of the advances of our saence, medicine, and 
technology Not until man overcame the fear of death coidd he 
permit himself to be bitten voluntarily by a mosquito infested with 
yellow fever germs, sail the seven seas, master the art of flying. 
And tomorrow, this condition will bnng into our ken knowledge 
of vast new worlds of space. 

In Ime with some of the above material, some prelimmary 
thoughts and hypotheses issuing from the imtial stages of a re- 
search pro^am dealing with attitudes toward deatii in terminally 
lU patients, in which I am presently engaged along with a few 
psychiatric colleagues, may be of interest A goodly number of 
temnnally ill patients prefer honest and pl^ talk about the sen- 
ousness of their illness from their physicians. Th^ evince a sense 
of being understood and helped, rather than becoming frigihtened 
or panicking, when they can talk about their feelings concerning 
death There is truth in the idea that the unknown can be feared 
more than the most dreaded reality. When the study was initially 
broached, questions were raised as to the possible negative effect 
and "stress” aspects of the mterviews and testmg procedure on 
the patients. In resulting fact, the vast majority of them showed 
no untoward reactions Some of them actually tiianked the project 
personnel for affordmg them the opportunity to discuss their feelings 
concemmg death There is almost nothing as crushing to a dying 
patient as to feel tiiat he has been abandoned or rejected. This 
realization not only removes support and prevents the patient’s 
gettmg relief from the guilt feehngs of various kinds which he has, 
but does not even permit him to make use of the denial mechanisms 
which he may have been able to use until then It seems that m 
many drcumstances it is not what the patient is told, but rather 
haw It is done that counts Patients can accept and mtegrate 
information that they are to die in the near future but want a 
gradual leadmg-up to this rather than a “cold-shower” techmque 
as one patient put it. 
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In certain people, fear of the dying process, because of its 
associations with extreme dependency, the sense of shame, and 
expenencing of pam, may be more fnghtenmg than the idea of 
death itself In addition, chmcal observation prompts the reflection 
that, for many mdmduals, perception of death from a temporal 
distance and when it is personally near may be two quite different 
matters. Also, knowledge of the “external” degree of threat alone 
seems to be an msufficient basis on which to predict with any 
certamty how a person wiU react to it The person’s character 
structure — ^the type of person he is — ^may sometimes be more 
important than the death-threat stunulus itself m determinmg re- 
actions Information that you are to die m the near future does 
not necessarily constitute an extreme stress situation for specific 
individuals In our ongoing work, we hope to scrutinize closely the 
existing relationships here, i e , relating attitudes toward death to 
the kind of person who has them It is apparent that such a study 
can serve as a valuable source for ennchmg and deepenmg our 
grasp of adaptive and maladaptive reactions to other types of 


stress and disaster situations 

My own tentative thesis is that types of reaction to impendmg 
death are a function of mterweavmg factors Some of the more 
significant ones appear to be (I strongly support the outlook of 
Jerome Beigler [2] here) (1) the psychologic maturity of the 
mdividual, (2) the kmd of coping techmques available to him, (3) 
variables of rehgious orientation, age, socioeconomic status, etc , 
(4) seventy of the organic process, and (5) the attitudes of 
physician and other significant persons m the patmnt s wori 

The research in progress remfotces the thiitog that death ^ 
mean different thmgs to different people Death j 

symbol the specific import of which depends on the nature and 

tZmes of the individual’s development and ^ ^ 

To many, death represents a teacher of 

LprchLible duLig hfe For othcm d-ih 

bnngs an end to pain through peaceful sleep Shakespeare 
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presses it m Macbeth’s comment about the murdered King Dun- 
can— “After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well”, Heine m the thought, 
“Death, it is the cool night ” StiU others, like the late Lord Balfour, 
msualize it as an adventure — a great, new oncoming experience 
Then there are those who see it as the great destroyer who is to 
be fought to the bitter end This is beautifully descnbed by Dylan 
Thomas, the Welsh poet, “Do not go gentle mto that good mght 
. . . rage, rage agamst the dymg of the light”; and expressed in 
more earthy manner by a dymg Amencan general of Revolutionary 
War fame, Ethan Allen, who, when told by his parson, “General 
Allen, the angels are waiting for you,” rephed, “Waiting are they? 
Waitmg are they? WeU, God d amn ’em, let ’em wait!” 

As Bromberg and Schilder [4] have mdicated, death may be 
seen as a means of vengeance to force others to give more affection 
to us than they are otherwise wilhng to give us m life, escape from 
an unbearable situation to a new life without any of the difficulties 
of our present life, a final narcissistic perfection granting lasting 
and unchallenged importance to the mdividual; a means of pumsh- 
ment and atonement — a gratification of masochistic tendencies in 
the idea of a perpetual self-pumshment, etc One leitmotiv that 
is continually commg to the fore in work m this area is that 
the crisis is often not the fact of oncommg death per se, of man’s 
unsurmountable fimteness, but rather the waste of lunited years, 
the unassayed tasks, the locked opportumties, the talents withermg 
m disuse, the avoidable evils which have been done. The tragedy 
which is underlmed is that man dies prematurely and without 
dignity, that death has not become really “his own ” 

Systematic research efforts concemmg attitudes toward death 
are defimtely m order along the paths of observational survey, 
depth clmical mterview, and experimental and laboratory studies^ 
among others, to illumme effects of the prospect of iminment and 
not-so-immment death upon the human mdividual Certam aspects 
(to be studied) come immediately to mmd. (1) longitudmal and 
depth investigation of early and later life attitudes toward death 
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With focus on their ongm and development (The adaptation of 
the older person to dying and death, for example, may well be a 
crucial aspect of the agmg process ), (2) the temporal factor — 
role of nearness and distance of personal death, (3) the impact 
of sudden knowledge and the cumulative effect when told that 
personal death is probable m the near future, (4) the influence of 
varymg frames of reference, such as religious onentation, sex, age, 
intelligence, sodoeconomic status, etc , (5) relation of death anx- 
iety to self-concept and ego mechamsms, (6) place of attitudes 
toward death in the psychogenesis of mental illness; (7) role of 


“public” and “pnvate” ways of dymg, (8) the effect of the reac- 
tions of a family to dying and the death of one of its members, 
changes m family structure and attitudes toward death as by- 
products of death of a member, (9) cross-cultural differences, 
(10) relations between attitudes toward death and choice of occu- 
pational roles as physician, mortician, executioner, etc 

Fortunately, it will be possible to relate the findmgs to already 
existing theory in the fields of leammg, perception, stress, refer- 
ence groups, and social organization— as well as to the powerful 
theoretical Ime of psychoanalytic thinlong and propositions of be- 
havior theory 

In conclusion, a man’s birth is an uncontrolled event m his 
life, but the manner of his departure from Me bears a definite 
relation to his philosophy of Me and death We are mistaken to 
consider death as a purely biologic event The attitudes concerning 
it, and its meaning for the mdividual, can serve as an important 
organizing prmciple in determinmg how he conducte himself m M 
[8] I think that it is a much-needed step forward m recogma g 
that the concept of death represents a psycho ogi 
fact of substantial importance— that attitudes tovm ® 
provide us with additional clues m undeistandmg *e ^eh^” 

L individual-and that the dymg words 
“More hght,” are particularly appropnate to e e 


cussion 
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Death Concept in Cultural and 
Religious Fields 




FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 


Mortality and Modern Literature* 


A subject of this kiud requues both a series of sug- 
gestive tenns and, to begin with, a few assertions con- 
cerning its status as a valid and useful source of insights 
into hterature f I beheve that much may be seen and said 
of modem literature in terms of the vanations upon the 
figure of death observed m it ^ But the range of suggestion 
is vast and one runs the nsk of saymg either too much or 
too htfle about it if he does not see his way clear to cer- 
tam elementary notions of order. 


1 


The first of our necessary assertions is that the dis- 
position toward death m twentieth-century literature is 
difierent from that in any other This is trae not only 
because of the phenomenon of total war, with its calculus 
of unpersonal killmg,^ but also because the balance of 
expectation m the human physical and spmtual organiza- 
tion has been considerably changed Generally speaking, 
the integration of death vdth the tolerance of present tune 
and the expectation of future (that is, postmortem) time has 
been upset This is because we have either lost the focus of 


* Repnnted (with elaboration by the author) with 
from the Virginia Qnarlerly Review “Grace, Violence 
34 * 439 - 454,1958 ’ 

t All footnotes are at the end of this chapter 
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belief or dispersed our talent for belief over too vnde an area of 
possible objects The idea of “mystery” has been considerably 
changed in its nature In a sense, we are now more than ever 
dominated by tlie mysteries of our nature because we know so 
much, it is possible for us “scientifically” to trace our ongms, bulh, 
growth, declme, death, and dissolution to a nicety of explanation 
But this development has revealed a serious need that the mystery 
of both origin and destination had formerly satisfied, the need of 
an illusion that conceals, postpones, or absorbs knowledge of vital 
or fatal matters Death was explamed m one or another kmd of 
myth or “story,” m which supenor natures accounted for the 
moral deficiencies of inferior ones, sacrificed themselves so that 


the moral economy might be better balanced, or superintended 
areas of punishment, purgation, or reward In these circumstances, 
controlled by whatever systematic theology, death (however dis- 
agreeable as a physical experience it might be) was considered 
a pomt in time on the way to eternity, or the conclusion of time 
and the begmmng of eternity The thought of death was also less 
unpleasant because of the strong conviction of an actual contmu- 


ance of physical bemg mto eternity 

While these promises and sanctions are not entirely removed 
from our moral landscape, they are less and less believable For 
one thing, smce thqr are not provable, they must either be dis- 
credited altogether as “supersUtions” or tolerated amiably as al- 
lowable mdiscrehons One of the major aims of science was to 
work toward the final elimmation of death as a ne^saty h^ 
experience It is true that no scientists claimed ei&er fee abdi y 
to remove death or the hope that it might be alogelher du^ated 
The more reahstic ambitions of science were to dimm^e to 
to facihtate movement, and to mctease conrfo 
was a move toward the postponement of death, *^se“ ^ 
supposed to reduce the incidence of human misunderstandmg, tbz 
S was a step on the way to creating a 
earth This very real and laudable (though certainly shortsighte 
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ambition tended to distort the human physical and moral economy 
by elmnnating or ignormg certain basic elements of the tradi- 
tional religious view The myth of Satan is one of the most powerful 
in Christian history The stmg^e between Satan and God, with 
its complex allocations of guilt, evil, defection, and contnvance in 
the human drama, is an indispensable part of the texture of life. 
To equate evil wifli disease, discomfort, or “remediable circum- 
stance” IS to remove from human psychology the sanction of man’s 
comphcity m the development of a moral sense.® 

Because human passion was not considered an unpredictable, 
irremediable came of evil, and because Satan had lost his status 
as a mythical figure, reflectmg and dramatizmg the moral imbalance 
of man, the most blatantly optirmstic visions of what science might 
do by way of postponing death, encouraging bemgn human inter- 
course, and establishmg a heavenly city on earth were responsible 
for grievous disiUusionments in the twentieth century The pattern 
was somewhat as follows, generalities concemmg progress, the 
rational society, and so forth became “battle cries” of the destruc- 
tive dnve; the energies of science, which were supposed to bring 
about the great society, were turned toward the perfecting not of 
man but of weapons to destroy men (emancipators became, almost 
unwittingly, destroyers); most disastrous of all, the occasion of 
death lost the mitigation of the important relationship between 
man as victun and death as assailant One could no longer “pre- 
pare for” death. Survival became a matter of chance, of “luck ” 
There was little or no possibihty either of calculating the moral, 
physical, and spmtual responsibihties for the event or of adjusting 
oneself to the range of “iflusion” clustered about the hope of 
immortahty ^ 


Smce no one has eiqietienced death and survived to describe 
the experience, the actual nature of death (aside from physical 
and perhaps psychiatric notations of the degeneration of tissues 
ec) must always depend upon imaginative speculation. Much 
energy has been expanded upon the metaphors of death as event 
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and death as beginning Many of the images attaching to death 
have long been stratified and catalogued, but the need for fresh 
metaphor remains There are two principal ranges of image one is 
thoroughly realistic, the other as thoroughly “idealistic ” In the 
one case we have the memento mon, the conqueror worm, and 
other paraphernalia of maggotiy.^ In the other case, the imagination 
strives to elinunate as much as possible the evidences of physical 
dissolution by substitutmg for them suggestions of spiritual begin- 
nmgs In other words, we have in this second view the idea of 
death as transcendence All transcendental illusions have at their 
source the desire to deny the corporeal nature of man, even thouj^i 
sometimes physical and natural details are coyly cherished ® 

Of course, this is not all that needs to be said about the liferaiy 
perspective upon mortahty. The cAoice of image and metaphor 
depends upon current nuhen sanctions and determinants, upon the 
relative ease or difficulty of belief, upon the nature of man’s reahza- 
tion of his condition at any stage of his progress toward death, and 
upon the forcefulness of systems of eschatology One of the most 
important of all elements in the literature of mortahty is the tune- 
space relationship that for any given sensibility governs a specific 
human nature This relationship is mdispensably associated with 
eternity and its effect upon the measurement or the sensmg of 
time One may say that if eternity is defimtely credited, the sense 
of time will be more easily generalized. That is, a man expecting 
and believing m etennty will be less concerned with his temporal 
experiences, will see them less m depth than m Imear progression 
toward the begmnmg of etennty As the behef m immortality 
(which IS etermty mdividualized) becomes less and less certam, 
more attention is paid to tune, and time achieves a spatial quality 
The passmg of time becomes a spatial object or a succession of 
objects; it is them spatial quality that attracts and not their 
sequential nature An age whose people are httle convmced of 
imm ortality or httle comforted by the hope of it is likely to pro 
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duce a literature that emphasizes the spatial qualities of life This 
literature is also concerned with the density of objects, with their 
texture, with the specific values residmg in experiences If death 
is a wall and not a doorway, the pace of expenence diminishes, 
the attention to tune is translated into an absorption in space, and 
every detail of change is noted and treasured Instead of a meta- 
physic dependent upon an infimte extension of the given, we get 
an ontology of objects and expenences Death turns us toward 
life and forces us to admire or cherish it (even though we despair 
of it as well), to begrudge the passing of time (which is signified 
by changes occurring m objects), and eventually to despair of 
conclusions 

This alteration of perspective is perhaps most easily seen in 
such a poem as Stevens’ Sunday Morning. The burden of the poem 
IS its emphasis upon death as a state m time that has to be recog- 
nized, IS mevitable, and cannot be mitigated by visions of a post- 
mortem paradise Death becomes “the mother of beauty” in this 
case, and it is a beauty of objects or of experiences with objects 
Similarly, Stevens says in another poem (Peter Quince at the 
Clavier) ® that 


Beauty is momentary m the mmd — 

The fitful tracing of a portal; 

But m the flesh it is immortal 

And the poem describes the kmd of spatial immortahty that we also 
see m the last stanza of Sunday Morning. Unfortunately, this essay 
IS not the place for more than an abbreviated comment upon 
Stevens’ treatment of this absorbmg theme I believe it to be one 
of the dominatmg themes of modem literature. It is, for example, 
in part responsible for such cunous perspectives upon time as we 
get in Gertmde Stem’s The Making of Amencans Indeed, Miss 
Stem s objectives seem, first, to be a kmd of spatialization of history 
(that is, if you can identify parallels m historical events you cm 
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all but do away with time and enjoy immortality in a persistent 
present), and then, to develop a method and style designed as 
nearly as possible to perpetuate immediacy 


2 


I wish to present the major sections of my study according to 
these three major terms. Grace, Violence, and Self I list them m 
a rough chronological sequence, one may say that the violent de- 
struction of the possibilities of grace has forced upon the self the 
responsibihty of adjustment to death. At any rate, there is some 
justice m assummg that the terms represent three essential phases 
of our thanatology. 

Grace is a condition of allowance The human energy can de- 


pend upon It It is a form of assurance of immortality, with van- 
ous restnctions and rules Grace requires an imagmative effort, 
we must believe in “miracles as thmgs ” Its effect is to aid us in 
distributing our native energies, they need not be expended 
entirely upon current demands, but can be allocated and “de- 
posited,” arranged and postponed In the expectation or hope of 
grace, we do evil on an installment basis, we are always aware of 
the necessary compensatory forms of remorse and penance If 
we believe in grace, we also faeheve m immortality, in short, we 
believe Such a cu-cumstance has a remarkable mfluence upon our 
power of metaphor We expend as much of it upon our vision of 
the postmortem world as upon the descnption of the world as 
a way to death This does not mean that the world is slighted, on 
the contrary, the assurance of immortality often makes sin more 
vividly possible, we sm not from despair but m the expectation o 
a saving grace It also affects the quality of sin, and m any event 
makes both the commission of it and the atonement or 
specifically, concretely, and vividly active in the range o sc 

ludinnent and self-cnticism , . 

It is possible to thmk of blasphemy as an expression of the 
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need of grace. This idea is of course most cogently suggested in 
T, S Eliot’s essay on Baudelaire (1930), in which he describes 
“genume blasphemy” as “a way of affirming belief ” One way of 
reading Baudelaire is to suggest that the predominance of death, 
darkness, and sordidness m the poems is a way of crymg out against 
the loss of grace in modem life. It is of course very wrong to 
assume that belief m grace conveniently settles all fears; no 
literature is a more eloquent testimony of the opposite readmg of 
the role of grace in human life than that of modem Spain. While, 
on the one hand (m Unamuno’s fiction), we have a desperate drive 
toward sustaining the illusion of immortahty (in one of his stones 
he suggests that to deny a persistent skepticism may be a way of 
sustainmg the illusion), we also have (m Lorca’s plays) the im- 
agery of death both announcmg the agony of mortality and re- 
minding those who sense it of the elementary compensations of 
grace This makes for a very complex portrait of a culture, which 
can only be suggested here, it has at least been touched upon 
by almost every commentator upon modem Spam. 

I do not suppose that there was ever a time m twentieth-century 
life when expectations of an eternal life, with proper and discerni- 
ble sanctions of conduct, were universally or even widely held 
It is a matter of degrees of credibility, forms of imaginative effect, 
phases of partial or almost total suspension of such assurances 
Most writers who have concerned themselves with the presence 
of grace have done so in metaphonc terms Some have put the 
time of grace in the past, have borrowed the most vividly effective 
metaphors of grace from history and tradition Others have con- 
ceived of grace as an almost purely personal issue: the search for 
a means of definmg the reahty of man’s life demands a scope of 
metaphor that exists not as the sign of belief but as the area of 
imaginative speculation concermng mortality. 

The seculanzation of man’s self-judgment has had an un- 
portant effect upon his view of grace Grace is sometimes seen as 
health, physical or social That is, it is what we deserve if we 
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are “scientifically” or “venfiably” good In fins sense, personal 
mmortality is dissolved into a social immortality. A state is pio- 
gressively strengthened, ewl is gradually purified out of it, and 
1 as citizen, m workmg toward that future condition of bliss (not 
for myself but for my children’s children), share posthumously 
in It This concept of grace depends upon an almost absolute faith 
in futures. Only future time is important m this case; the past is 
valuable only in showing what we ought to avoid in the present 
to make the future pure An exact and exactmg discipline of Anmvn 
procedures and sound hypotheses is here mixed with an almost 
blind faith in the linear progress toward a condition infinitely bet- 
ter than exists in the present Disillnsionment comes hard in a 
matter such as this and is likely to lead to a change fiom secular 


to reli^ous values out of desperation 

It is possible of course to see immortahty as a pnrdy secular 
abstraction The most materialistic of social systems often has the 
most purely dedicated martyrs This kind of immortahty, expected 
not on the other side but on this side of death, is a common enoa^ 


phenomenon in a time when “the other side is hard to realize) 
to imagine, or to see. It involves the most ngidly doctrmaire and 
rational disciplme as well as the most thorou^y sentimental, even 
irrational, trust m futures All of life is m this case governed by a 
secular monastiasm Death is a proper condusion, not a begm- 
ning at all It is a sacrifice paid to the future AH men are Ctote, 
suffering so that an idea of what society should be will be actualized 
There are several superficial similanties between secular grace 
and spiritual grace: the ways in which each a^ to Provide smc- 
tions and directions for behavior on tbs ea^, < 

hesitanfly entertamed, it is true) of a postmortem state of toed 
ness ( Jsecular grace, it is “postmortem” m t^e emstmg 

m a future beyond the deaths of those who g 

and the sense of dedication, 

basic difference lies m the extraordm^ grace Eliot 

secular grace, the absence of that value m spintual grace, t 
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■' can dramatize the situation of Thomas a Becket (in Murder in 

■ the Cathedral) almost as though neither he nor the situation had 
ever existed in histoiy. Indeed, any historicaUy grounded temptation 

■ offered Thomas is scornfully turned aside; only spiritual temptations 

■ affect him In the best of modem literature devoted to problems 
of secular grace the reverse is true. Rubashov’s major concern (in 

“ Koestler’s Darkness at Noon) is with history; all of his acts, selfish 

' or self-sacnficial, are referred to history, and the question that 
haunts him to his death is that of the two forms of historical 
relevance the humanitarian concern over persons living m the 
present (that is, are people living now a part of history or do they 

' merely antedate it”^) as against the impersonal view of history that 
puts ends entirely m the future and thus abstracts them Thus the 
definitions of secular grace are constantly being modified m par- 
ticulars but strengthened and hardened in generalities It is all but 
nnpossible for a literature treating of secular grace to be grounded 
upon a form of discourse sunilar to the theolo^cal groundmg of 
religious hterature Yet one ought to note, at least for future con- 
sideration at this pomt, that conflicts not altogether dissimilar from 
those suffered by Rubashov have appeared in the literature of 
spiritual grace The temporal and spiritual powers have not always 
been so neatly differentiated as they are m Eliot’s play 

Grace may also be seen as the essence of a culture This is 
another form of abstraction At one extreme it is a kmd of exalted 
tourisme. Americans are especially vulnerable, sensing that there 
IS something “spiritual” lacking in skyscrapers, they search for it 
in cathedrals The hterature of the First World War (or part of 
It) had many examples of this kind of grace. Here it was the 
architecture, the gardens, the visible forms of a cultural state that 
inspired Young men from Nebraska died for “good taste” in 
France It is not so easy to speculate upon the terms of immortality 
in these cases, but I believe that grace does successfully influence 
the relationship of life-death-unmortahty here as well The cathe- 
dral and the abbey are symbols of tradition, forms of immortality; 
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when they are destroyed man is reduced to despair. The culture 
is linked to goodness, to virtue, to a spintual world that was other- 
wise not clearly seen The young men who died so that culture 
might survive did not expect an eternity of abbeys and string 
quartets Their expectations were otherwise grounded, but they 
were vaguely associated with the classics, and with France God 
was dimly seen as a man of taste, it was only proper that men 
should fight to preserve his best expressions of it 

I should say that one of the best ways of seeing grace as 
culture IS to explore the meaning of architectural symbols m litera- 
ture This IS suggestive of a complex of examples that is beyond 
the scope of ^ essay, but I can mention a few possibilities 
Cathedrals for Henry James, for example, have several roles 
touristic mterest in them is lampooned on occasion (as m the case 


of Christopher Newman’s compamon on his tour of monuments, 
in Tfie American); Isabel Archer’s journey through the streets of 
Rome (TAc Portrait of a Lady), after her shockmg realization of 
what her husband really is, makes her see buildmgs for the first 
tune as objects symbolizmg e^enence rather than as mere cultural 
signs (She sees the buildings as she sees herself for the first time, 
the seemg and the moral awareness umtmg.) Many mmor pieces 
m modem hterature have scoffed satincally at tounsme (none 
more effectively than Ehot’s poem, Lune de Miel); there is 
enough evidence, particularly m the war hterature of World War I, 
to suggest that architecture symbolized a culture, that cultural grace 
was a real and powerful source of values, and that d«tracton of 
abbeys and cathedrals led to despair si^ar to 
sinners untimely caught by devils John Dos ahbev 

l.«My ..ppued, « 
of architectural venties is seen m Edith 
which touch upon this subject (her nove , 
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and her essay, French Ways and their Meaning, are the most 
noteworthy) and in Wiila Gather’s contrasting sense of Nebraslca 
and France. Miss Gather’s illusion of cultural grace was extraor- 
dmanly strong, Qaude Wheeler of One of Ours testifies to it 
abundantly, but one notes again and again, in the posthumous 
Wtlla Gather in Europe, her own strength and obstmacy in 
livmg the illusion, carrying it back with her intact from the first 
actual experience of Europe Except for Irwin Shaw (The Young 
Lions) and John Hersey (A Bell for Adano) this rather naive 
balance of culture and immortahty is not entertained in the litera- 
ture of World War II. 

Let me try to suggest some of the meanings of grace in modern 
literature It is first of all influential even in extremely naturalistic 
cases as a spiritual residue Even blasphemy and profanity testify 
to Its persistence. Some of the most extreme forms of what appear 
to be “non-Christian” literature give evidence of its endurance. 
They are Masses^ which Mow the form of the ritual for 
apparently perverse aims Secondly, die presence of grace testifies 
to a continuity of tradition. Grace is usually held, in modem hter- 
ature, to be a condition of the past We are remmded of the past 
when we tbint- of immortality. Several ambiguities appear, and 
they may well provide one of the clues to the meaning of modem 
hterature. Secular conversions often have many of the characteris- 
tics of rehgious conversions. The case of Joaquin on El Sordo’s 
hill IS pertinent (Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls): his 
conversion to the Communist ideal had been so thorou^y along 
Chnstian Imes that in the end it changed over into a Christian faith. 
So that often modem hterature follows the forms of conventional 
illusions of unmortality while at the same time it appears to be 
renouncmg them The true occasions of grace in modem literature, 
however, are linked to the image of a past that is as much unlike 
the present as possible 

More spec^cdly, immortality has a profound effect upon the 
descnption of death scenes, of dymg Consider, m any number of 
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cases, the scene and what it involves While death is linked to life 
as its cause (since hving is a succession of devices for bringing 
life to a close), it is also linked to a postmorten future The dying 
man is at the edge of learning the secret of that future ® His body, 
corrupt, IS to be given up, his soul to be transported into space, 
which at the beginning is hmited but ends by being infimte. Most 
important, death is a means of purification No immortahQi has 
been conceived which perpetuates the impurities of the body 
There are stages along the way, which may be compared with 
the reli^ous experience of a devout worshiper The most vivid 


of these experiences is the expansion of space— pure space, unm- 
habited, undefiled The soul “enters mto” space, no matter how 
constricted the actual scene of the dying may be® This is the 
most Significant of the qualities of the death scene It is what 
gives much discussion of “the spirit” a sense of spaciousness The 
mystic talks not only of the loss of material consciousness, but also 
of the great expension of space, of air, of light Immor^ity begns, 
then, by gaining space and light at the expense of life There is 
also the anthropomorphic sense of the absorption of an mfenor 
by a supenor being Death is thought of as a rebirth mto another 
life, quite unlike this life but with certam metaphonc associations 
with It It also IS considered a “weddmg” of the spint with God 
These metaphors are essentiaUy nonspmtual in their ongm, Imked 

to the anthropomorphic aspects of behef 

To these conjectures concemmg death much of 
view ot mortality is mdebtei The basic of *= to® 

scene lies m the smiggle to the end with the deed, for deamw ort 
only a way to etermty, it is also an entiance to the place of jrfg 
meat The devil is assoemted thronghont «di to seoTO M 
the pleasores and dissipaomo of the bod, The dy rng mao to mt 
themte be portfied, bent, the predo^abog ^ 

whileiiess, of spdoosness, of portly, of emp^ ^ ‘ 

devood, » be desbod, hot .t » also one loocb feared, ao^^ 
Tpall opoo those who most ealoolate all oleosrti m fertos of 
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relative and absolute punficabon. Basically, modem literature, in 
treating of the phenomena of death, contrasts the images of space 
and congestion (uncongested space is pure, crowded space is foul). 
Slum death occurs with every reminder of the constrictions of the 
grave. The grave is a crowded place, and uncomfortable, as are a 
jail cell, a flophouse room, a hospital ward, a trench, a city street. 
None of these places is a proper one for communing with God. 
Many of the modem images which specify the loss of belief in 
immortality emphasize this kmd of space-congestion: furnished 
rooms, gutters, passageways, subways, etc. They are forms of 
heU on earth, a terrestrial heU." Conversely, immortality (which 
must save persons from these congested areas) is thought of in 
terms of the most expansive spatial senses; ocean, sky, church 
(where the spatial sense moves upward, unifying ritud. object with 
infinity), desert spaces, “wide open spaces,” or “Gods coun- 
try.” 

The significance of grace depends upon the predictab'ihty of 
the relationship between the dying man and his expectation of im- 
mortality. He must know in advance that he wili die, that death 
while inevitable is also an event for which he has the privilege 
of preparing. If he dies suddenly, the nature of the assailant as 
well as his complicity m the pattern of events leading to his death 
must be comprehensible. The ambiguities of dying should be 
reduced to personal complexities; he must understand them well 
enough to accept tiiem. In short, he must be in command of both 
the space and fte time in which his life reaches its conclusion. 


^Tolent death does not in itself need to involve the destruction 
of a belief in immortality It is not really so much a question of 
violence as it is one of the passion of committing it If the violence 
of one’s death (either as actor or as 1401™) bears a discernible 
relationship to passion — ^that is, if the circumstance of death is 
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consBtent with the energy of one's earning it— then the balance of 
life, death, and inunortahty may still be maintained Most concrete 
visions of hell have some fairiy intelligible design of punishment 
according to the quahty and intensify of the deaths that have pre- 
ceded it One entertains a metaphor of punishment or purgation 
consistent with the nature of sin 

There are two kmds of violence, however, in which this bal- 
ance IS not achieved* violence m excess of expectation (“sentunen- 
tal violence”) ^ and impersonal violence One may say that any 
violence is comprehensible if it is inflicted upon another by per- 
sonal means withm view of the victim, or at least withm the range 
of die victim’s expectation Any violence which goes beyond these 
limits is not comprehensible, and it upsets the calculus of under- 
standmg m the matter of dying One must Imow ftora what and 
from whom one is dymg, or he will not be able to cast up bis 
accounts The obvious next step leads us to a consideration of the 
“mechanics” of death The histoiy of death moves from the circum- 
stances of calculated risk or predictable consequence to the condi- 
tion of the impersonal, unreasonable, unreal, and unseen assailant. 
All moral and rehgious systems depend upon at least a core of 
reality and prediction in these matters One must at least uuagina- 
tively, if he cannot literally, accept the cncumstances of his death 
Kafka’s earnest heroes suffer from a failure of imagination, or at 
least they are designed to warn us of the dangers of a too literal 
expectation from reali^ 

The history of our culture is quite adequately clear in these 
matters Once physical law has described the limits of our world, 
our literature begms to work withm these limits, to borrow the 
broad, vague metaphors of fate and destiny, to invoke images of 
vast natural forces which overwhelm man Naturalism so directs 
man away from the moral, confessional, and willed levels of his 
life that events must take place in a world and in a way that can- 
not be understood As a result, naturalist literature fumbles over 
the question of motivation, because motivation is no longer dear 
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if “forces” dictate beyond the power of man to accept and adjust. 
One of the simplest examples is that of Qyde Griffiths in Dreiser’s 
novd, An American Tragedy, his failure to make a decision, whde 
Dreiser tortures his text m an efiort to explam it, is a form of mo- 
tiveless violence, he allows a crime to happen (as distingmshed 
from Raskolmkov of Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment, who 
foices It to happen), and the cnme is therefore a consequence of 
rriminal mdecisioH NatuTalist violence of this kind is very dose 
to bemg impersonal, and one may draw an interesting parallel with 
other forms of impersonal violence m our literature. 

Impersonal violence upsets all of the equilibnums noticeable 
otherwise m the relationship of hfe, death, and immortahty. There 
is neither a cause nor a corpse And since in the overwhelmmg 
majority of cases both are necessary to sustain a behef in im- 
mortality, most of the sanctions which support a faith in somethmg 
beyond the self are entirely lackmg Our hterature therefore treats 
of violence m terms of the psycholo^cal equivalents of the distance 
between assailant and victim There is a direct relevance in the 
matter of passion expended, both to deal blows and to suSer them. 
Intellect cannot be substituted for passion. In fact, most of the 
ambiguities associated with death m modem hterature arise be- 
cause intellect has replaced passion as an agent of death. Since 
the intellect is accessible to almost infimte expansion, the ratio 
between cause and corpse becomes more and more disproportion- 
ate The credibility and acceptabihty of death are both dependent 
upon one’s knowing, suspecting, sensmg, or imagming the cause 
If death comes as a “surprise,” it may still be understood as a 
consequence of one or another kmd of inadequacy of body, mmd, 
or spirit. Violent death, however, destroys all expectations, reason- 
able or imagmable The history of violence in the twmitieth cen- 
tury (and m its hterature) follows somewhat along these lines, in 
terms of the character of the assailant" the assailant as human 
being, as mstrument, as machme, as landscape. In this last case, 
the assailant is neither human nor mechanical but the entire en- 
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Vironment, the land itself, or the world or the solar system what- 
ever extent of space the instrument of the assailant has put at his 
disposal. Many of the hterary expressions of this circumstance have 
been given in terms of vast landscapes of desert, or icebound 
images of terror, or mountam perspectives*® These have the 
double function of separatmg man from time and eliminatmg most 
associations with ordinary reality The strategy of adjustment to 
this kind of violence usually takes the form of makmg the generah- 
zations defending it as vast, unreal, and unavailable to rational 
explanation as the circumstance itself The natural reaction to 
them IS to trust nothmg that is vague, abstract, and not associated 
with unmcdiate experience Most of the poetry written about the 
Second World War considers the landscape of violence that is 


the metaphor of that war as a space suspended between the past 
the soldier has left and the future to which he hopes to return The 
past and future are identical and together they are antithetically 
opposed to the present. A soldier is given a number, he is asked 
to be anonymous— that is, he is asked to give his passion to the 
army so that it may be regulated to the strategies of its mDitaiy 
needs. Having lost or temporarily suspended his idenuty, he exists 
in a state of unreality, of anonymity, which constitutes the dr- 
cumstance of his death, should he meet it there This means that 
he must risk the chance of death without idendty ** He is an un- 
known soldier” in a vividly statistical sense The shock of dis- 
location is much more vivid m the hterature of the First World 
War than it is in that of the second This is because tbe wolenre 
had httle or no precedent and it was therefore not expected Both 
the occasion and the shock of it were a violent separation from the 
reality to which the soldier was accustomed Further, *e occasion 
of violence on a vast scale had the double result of destroyin 
precedent and setting up circumstances of violent ™ Mu^ 
of our hterature is a hterature of tension caused ertfaer y 
expected v-iolence or by the expectation of violence that does not 


occur. 
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We are left with self The basic mode of adjustment to the 
phenomena of modem dymg is that of self The self, considered 
as identifiable entity (it has a name, a sex, a set of qualities identi- 
fying It) had once existed in “partnership” either with God or with 
a philosophy that demed or accommodated Him. It is this associa- 
tion that Unamuno, for example, insists upon, against all dis- 
suasions of reason and lo^c {The Tragic Sense of Life). The 
history of Kierkegaardian existentialism and of the hterature 
which recalls it is abundantly supphed with issues involving the 
self and God, belief and acceptance in the face of overwhelmingly 
discouraging eiddence The shock of violence unaccounted for, 
unseen, unreal, and unreasonable, meant that the self was separated 
from most doctrines of sufficient reason, it had to make its “separate 
peace” Since the self cannot be sustained without some viable 
code or some illusion, there were many contrived readjustments 
The history of religious and emotional “fads” m the years between 
the wars is well known The search for a sustaining illusion also 
led mto the byways of mythopoeic research and availed itself of 
archetypal resources The modem self tnes also to reread the past 
in terms of its present situation This is unusual only in the in- 
tensity with which it is done Revivals in literature conspicuoudy 
emphasize the heroic straggle with evil, or seize upon dramatiza- 
tions of force m the near or remote past, or try to reaflfirm old 
religious orthodoxies by combining them with resources m mysti- 
cism « In addition, the devotion to technique is a sign of the 
failure of substance; the mmd wishes to hve in texture because of 

Its terror of structure That is, it values objects for their own 
sakes 

It is not so much that the self needs a God, but that it cannot 
(or does not wish to) stand alone It is a comfort to know that 
patterns of behavior, actual or imagined, are repetitious, shared 
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archetyprcaliy with the entire history ol the race, are actually a 
part of a “collective unconscious,” to which each self may attend 
if the need occurs This is not to defeat death but to gam a land 
of immortally in the shanng of undymg patterns 

The role of the self in modem hterature has undergone one 
of the most thorough histones an age mi^t contnve It begms with 
the “pure, practical” consciousness of William James, developed 
in a time when self-awareness was somethmg htde more than a 
pleasant game It begms also in Bergson’s elan vital, available as 
it was to only the most exquisite of metaphysical scraples The pre- 
emmence of self, or of sensitive self-awareness, could not long 
endure without its own scorching ironies. Shortly after the be- 
gmning of the twentieth century the iromc modes of Laforgue, 
CorbiSre, and, occasionally, of Rimbaud became popular and 


seemed necessary Some such form of iromc contemplation is 
evident in at least one phase of the work of most of the modem 
“giants”; Ehot, Pound, Joyce, Gide, even the very early Fa^er^ 
In any case, the self is separated from the “herd,” the “mass, 
the “mostanan” by some contavance or other, or by virtue of a 
powerful non serviam gesture, or a “separate peace,’ which re- 
quires redefinition of the terms of an enduimg armistice In the 
1930 s, when the self was not absorbed by the state, it became an 
isolated intelhgence looldng on hopelessly upon the wasteland 
as ever did Eliot’s Tiresias, though here with even less prospect 
of salvation because it was associated with no system whatsoever 
of therapeutic values Rehgions exertions on behalf of the sett 
are conspicuous m this and the foUowmg decade ^ot’s is ^rhap 
most notable, but one must also note the f 

Faulkner, which makes the torturous path descnbed for to e^y 
Loes s^em like a secularized Ash Wednesday The Me 
assertion m modem hterature, mdependently avowed m ^ 
cholomcal circumstance of conversion, is also of great 
This m hke a reexammation of the Cathohe orthodoxy done 
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eatady from the perspective of an ego formed from quite different 
sources In Robert Lowell, for example, the Calvinist condemns, 
the Cathohc saves, both are indispensable, the Catholic only more 
so Many of the Catholic views of the self, while they stay vvithm 
the knowledge of the Catholic judgment of evil, make dramatic 
substance of the very real conflict between doctrine and human 
falhbihty. Graham Greene again and agam takes his characters 
on the most complex and tortured of journeys to an end which 
can be called neither salvation not damnation but appears to be an 
intolerable mixture of both. 

The most important, and m many ways the most “realistic” 
adjustment of the self in recent years is that of the existentidist. 
It is more persuasive because it does not require an appeal to 
rehgious forms to explain the self and because it begms with the 
naked fact of an isolated self In these terms, the problem of the 
"absurd,” which is after all what the violence of our century has 
given us, can be and must be considered. It is related to the defeat 
of rationalist expectations, begms with the acceptance of such a 
defeat In these circumstances, the entire growth of the sensibihty 
IS seen with death as a terminus. At least for the purpose of pres- 
ent realization, there is nothmg beyond death It is important that 
there be nothing, because self-awareness ought not to be mitigated 
by promises or soothmg pnor knowledges The terror of iinrpediatp. 
self-realization is an experience of death-m-life which, at least in 
some of its manifestations, is consonant with the centuiy’s violent 
history In terms of it, Sartre, at least, has developed a cosmogony, 
an eschatology, an earth, and a hell — solely along Imes of the 
immediate issues of existence in space and endurance in time 
that emerge from the abandonment of immortalily. One endures, 
not because man is good and 'Vill prevail,” but because he exists, 
because he will die sometime but meanwhile must hve. 

One needs to point out that Sartre does not stress the "death- 
as-tenninus” theme with nearly the strength of Heidegger. Never- 
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TK-hich this acthiapes is snaginativdy realised. Bo2i the stoty 
The Well aad the play The Viaors testiw to the orenrhelrfrg 
enect upoa maa caused "oy the cexlaiaOr of death. .Axd the fasi 
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Notes 

1. I wish to express my gratitude to my students in En^h 548 at 
the Umversity of Washington, dunng the summer term of 1957, 
with whom I discussed many of the ideas analyzed in this paper. 
They are not responsible for any mistakes 1 may have made 

2 A number of minor literary ironies have played upon this fact, see 
especially Randall JarreU’s poem Losses and the last sentence of 
Chap. I of Hemmgway’s A Farewell to Arms, 

3 One of the most affecting explorations of this condition is to be 
found in the work of Wallace Stevens, conspicuously m the long 
poem, Esthitiqiie du Mai, and in the essay. The Noble Rtder and 
the Sound of Words But the need for a figure hke Satan, who 
embodies much or all of the evil as well as dramatizes some of the 
uncertainties of our natures, is revealed in a number of other 
“modem” texts Perhaps the most provocative of these is the alter- 
ego devil of Ivan Karamazov, who bears a much more traditional 
relationship to theological disputes of Dostoyevsky’s time and outs 
than does the Faustian creation of Adrian Lcverkiihn in Mann’s 
Doctor Fauslus It is interesting to note that Sartre’s devil of No 
Exit is reduced to the status of a valet m hell, and hell is itself an 
mtenor landscape of the mind and self, this is consistent, of course, 
with Sartre’s theory of the self and his avoidance of theological 
supports for the imagmation 

4. Perhaps one need not pomt up the fascination with corpses in 
modem literature; this is in part a product of naturalist infiuence 
(there is m this respect a discernible line leadmg from Stephen 
Crane to Norman Mailer), but it is also and more importotly 
a result of expenence, particularly the expenence of World War I. 
The most immediately mteresting of the “studies" of corpses seen 
in attitudes of sudden and surpnsing death is Hemmgway’s A 
Natural History of the Dead 

5. Both of these approaches to death are brilliantly represented in 
Mann’s novel, Buddenbrooks Indeed, death as transcendence gives 
way to death as dissolution as the distmetion of flie Buddenbrook 
family declines and collapses Thomas Buddenbrook’s toothache 
IS a sigpal of the disaster (a collapse of decorum more than of the 
spint) that occurs almost immediately after fais strenuous bout 
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wa his dentist nie toothache as a metaphysical sign of the body 
eroding the spmt is also a rafter elaborate mSf m JoS 
Koestlers novelj Darkness at Noon 

^ S Collected Poems of 

Wallace Stevens, Alfred A JCnopf, Inc, New Yori, 1954 

7. A conspicuous example is Joe Chnstmas’ appearance in a Negro 
church (Wilham Faulkner’s Light m August), his behavior there 
culminates a complex irony directed against the perversion of re- 
hgious values In contrast, the Negro Easter service in Part IV of 
The Sound and the Fury is endowed with quahties of grace and 
Simplicity, but the scene is itself described as two-dimensional, as 
though the final dunension were to be postponed to Ibe “other 
world,” which is bnlhantly and emphatically prooused by the 
Reverend Shegog, imported from Samt Louis to assure Dilsey 
and her friends of the “ncWickshun en de Lamb ” 


8 One thinks of the deathbed scene of Father Lucero (Willa Gather, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, Alfred A Knopf, Inc, New 
York, 1950 ) “Among the watchers there was always hope that 
the dying man imght reveal soroeftmg of what he alone could see, 
that his countenance, if not bis bps, would speak, and on his 
features would fall some hght or shadow from beyond ” 

9. Perhaps it is not too extravagant to suggest at this pomt the in- 
teresting spatial figurations m E M Forster’s novel, Howards End 
Howards End itself, presided over by Ruth Wilcox and after her 
death by the Schlegel sisters, is spatially related to unmortahty and 
its requisite acknowledgment of deaft m the human economy 
As a country house not too far separated from the rapidly growing 
city, It IS constantly threatened by roads, motors, and ladnstnal 
developments, dust, smog, and smoke similarly threaten the hon- 
zon But it IS there, where one has a feeling of space, that the soul 
IS nourished and prepared for its entrance into death The recogni- 
tion of death will save man, as against his horrifyingly naive and 
urgent efiort to deny it The novel brilliantly illustrates many of 
the ideas I discuss in this essay 

10 Examples are numerous and then meanmgs complex Eliots 
Preludes, Rhapsody on a Windy Night, the London tube of the 
Quartets, Allen Tate’s Subway, Hart Crane’s The Tunnel, next to 
last poem of The Bridge (thou^ Part n of his For the Marriage 
of Faustiis and Helen suggests the jazz rhythms of a secular 
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heaven), the scene of E. E Cummings’ The Enormous Room, 
“unmistakably ecclesiastical in feelmg” but now reduced in space 
and abommably crowded 

11 These images are much more conventional than those which de- 
scnbe the hell of disbelief There is a strong Ime from Whitman 
through modern poetry describmg both death and immortality m 
terms of the sea (for example, Hart Crane’s Voyages, Mananne 
Moore’s A Grave, Eliot’s Dry Salvages) . As for desert spaces, one 
need only observe the very effective imagery of retreat mto death 
and immortahty in Willa Cathefs The Professor’s House, or con- 
trast many of the love scenes of D H Lawrence’s The Rainbow 
and Women m Love with his portrayal of the soul’s mise en seine 
m St Mawr Perhaps the most elaborate use of the sea symbol is 
found m Mann’s Death in Venice. Premonitions of death begm 
with the cemetery as settmg, Venice and the sea are at the begm- 
ning of Aschenbach’s declme (before he knows of it), framed 
neatly, though even then there are omens of disaster, as he falls 
m love with Tadzio, the sea acts as background of the “perfect 
form” of his beloved, eventually we see the terrifymg con&ct be- 
tween Aschenbach’s notion of “perfect form,’’ which in itself is 
empty, and the chaos desenbed both m the sea and m the plague- 
infested streets of Venice 

12 A remarkably successful example of “sentimental violence’’ is 
found in the figure of Robert Cohn, in Hemmgway’s novel The 
Sun Also Rises; here Cohn’s skill as a boxer propels him mto 
violence agamst his friends for “romantic” purposes His romanti- 
cism (a naive failure to read human situations correctly, a literal 
earnestness concernmg hteraiy chch&) is powered by his skill, 
which had originally been acquired for unrealistic purposes These 
subtleties are enhrely missmg in the recent film version of the 
novel 

13 One thinks especially of W H Auden’s early poems {Poems, 1930) 
and of such plays as The Ascent of P-6, the terror of impersonahty 
in situations demanding consideration of death is imphcit m im- 
ages either of vast desert or high mountain peaks. In anntliPr con- 
text, the characters of Paul Bowles’ novel. The Sheltering Sky, 
expenence the desolation of impersonahty m terms of vast ex- 
panses of desert scene. Ehot’s The Waste Land borrows this im- 
pression from ancient symbolic use of it, but something of the 
same terror is felt, especially in the opemng Imes of Part V. 
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14. One thinks of certain poems of Randall Jarrell, Karl Shapiro, 
Hubert Creekmore, Charles Butler, and Hany Brown, and, by 
contrast, some poems of Richard Eberhait, which attempt to 
“understand" death and almcKt succeed in doing so One gets the 
same hauntmg sensation of war as an anonymous intenm be- 
tween tw'o existences m much of World War II fiction* m Mailer’s 
T/ie Naked and the Dead, Brown’s A Walk in the Sm, John 
Holmes Bums’ The Gallery, for example 

15. Perhaps this phenomenon will prove to be the most rewarding of 
all to examine It is not so much the fact of these revivals as the 


peculiarly personal nature of them that is so striking Just a glance 
at Eliot’s and Pound’s reviews of Dante and of them reasons for 
adminng him might prove extremely profitable The pomt that 
need be made here is that the reasons for taste are personal and 
are closely linked to reactions of the self to violence Other exam- 
ples are Sartre’s play. The Fhes, Simone Weil’s little pamphlet on 
The Iliad, and, m the light of recent stresses upon religious exami- 
nation, the increase of studies of Dante’s Furgatono, as com- 
pared with the dommatfflg populanty of Inferno two or three 


decades ago 

16 This is a matter of tremendous importance It is linked with my 
discussion of death and space While formahst cnticism can scarcely 
be explained histoncally in so simple a way as this, it is wdemab^^ 
true that concentration upon form (together with the imagis 
development in poetry) does stem from a distrust of generalizations 
that are identified with a simple religious confidence 
17. Perhaps the most conspicuous example is 
technique of Dos Passes’ tnlogy, USA « « 

of despair over every “communal gesmre toward j 

a sens? the self discussed in Sartre’s ^ 

‘The Camera Eye,’’ and the sensitive reader of the tnlogy 

and the same person 
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Modern Art and Death* 

Art generally seeks its inspiration from the important 
in human life. Along with birth and marriage, death 
marks a definite peak in an individual’s existence. Small 
wonder, then, that the theme of death is a common sub- 
ject in art, found in all styles and dating back to the crea- 
tions of the cave man 

Our present age has witnessed mass murder and mass 
death overridmg the disasters wrought by the plagues at 
the end of the Middle Ages, a period exceptionally rich 
in the creation of death images. Yet, surprism^y, the 
representation of death is underplayed in much of modem 
art, except for certain artists active at the end of the 
nmeteenth century. Entire groups of artists have avoided 
it, such as the Impressiomsts, Matisse and the Fauves, 
Bonnard, and Vufllard, etc. An important section of 
modem art has tended to spotlight the incidental and the 
margnal Take, for example, the painter Degas: he shows 
us the laundress not laundering but yawning or tippmg 
the bottle; and the woman at her toilet no longer an object 
of beauty for the admiration of the connoisseur— but 
scratching her back. 

Modem art, mth its rejection of the death image as 
important, may indicate a need to counteract the spirit 
of dejection caused by the dreadful events witnessed during 


* All footnotes are at the end of this chapter. 
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the last hundred years Matisse stated that he would hke his art 
to function as a mental soother for the human race i If the above 
IjTiothesis be true, then it appears that our age fights oppressive 
thoughts by burying them while the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tunes sought release by materializing their horrors The one period 
of intense mterest in death during the last hundred years, wz, the 
last decades of the nmeteenth century, seems related to the 
apocalyptic feeling that somethmg was about to end and to be 
buned Literature is full.of references to the fin du siecle Not only 
the mneteenA century, but a way of life was coming to an end 
The bourgeois-ren/rer of the industrial age was siving way to the 
adventurer-explorer of the space age This poses the questton 
as to whether the coincidence between the preoccupation with 
death and the end of an era is accidental It is not possible to ave 
a definite answer But it is suggestiv’e that the fifteenth centuiy 
was likewise a turning point in the history of manldnd* it marked 
the end of the Middle Ages and ushered in the modem age 
Perhaps the use of the theme of death was caused not merely by 
the hecatomb of dead, as is commonly beheved, but by some 
special power of the artist to sense a conung change 

All visual themes, whatever their nature, can be developed in 
several ways: they can be exalted, satirized, or register^ im- 
partially. Additionally, the individual theme poses specific prob- 
lems for the artist In the case of death, the artist can deal either 
with the abstract idea of death or with a specific event of some 
person or persons meeting death As an abstract idea. Death can 
be personified or referred to by symbols The specific event per- 
mits variations in the choice of time, place, and circumstances 
As his pregnant moment, the artist may select the before (the 
dying) or the after (the dead). As circumstance, he may depict 
the lonely and voluntary' death of a smcide or the communal and 
ordered death of the soldier, the normal death of an old man, the 
untimely death of a child, or murder Death may arrive for us 
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as a dehverer or as ravisher; it may be courted or feared Each 
artist in making his choice thereby reveals his attitudes toward 
hfe and death and hence permits certain insij^ts mto his charac- 
ter, The personal reasons for favormg the theme of death are 
likewise manifold, such as an inclinadon toward violence as well 
as an abhorrence of violence; a feelmg of impending doom; pre- 
occupation with the fundamentals of life as well as a love for 
the macabre, fantastic, and burlesque. My goal will be to un- 
cover iconographic motifs within the period 1850 to 1950 and, 
in contrasting ±em with those used by earlier ages, sum up their 
meaning. 


Personifications of Death 

The Old Testament speaks of death as an angel sent by God 
(n Kmgs, 19* 35-37), 4e New Testament as a rider on a pale 
horse (Revelations, 6. 8), and the Diad as the brother of sleep 
carrymg away the body of the deceased Sarpedon (XVI, 668 ff , 
etc). These descriptions have their parallel in the visual arts. 
Many graves are adorned with the angel of death, and a goodly 
number of anaent vases are decorated with the image from Homer. 
Durer’s two prints. The Four Horsemen and Knight, Death, and 
Devil, exemplify the rider on a pale horse. To these representa- 
tions, the late Gothic penod added a new and most compelhng 
portrait of death: the corpse. First, a mummified, shrunken body 
was shown, but within fi% years this had evolved into a skeleton 
from which the flesh had rotted away There is an interesting con- 
trast here The images of the Old and New Testaments depict death 
as an angel or rider — ^with poetical hcense in visionary form,® 
those of the Diad and the 1400s represent death as the twin 
brother of sleep or as a skeleton — as the living person ordinarily 
sees his own kin when dead 

Modem art has made no contnbution to the portrayal of ripath 
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effipes were carved, one showing the deceased as he looked when 
still dive, the other representing him as a mummy, corpse, or 
skeleton This variant has a further meaning in addition to that 
of vanity, it opposed life to death. Such an idea was also ex- 
pressed by paintings which showed a child facing a skull or 
similar motifs 

A good many modem artists have used the established sym- 
bols of skull, scythe, or inverted torch— even Cezanne whose sub- 
ject matter is quite traditional when compared to his strikmgly 
new form Twice in his life Cdzanne was interested in the Vanity 
piece composed of skull, candle, and closed book’ as a young man 
in Ms middle twenties (1865-1867) and in old age during his 
last decade of life (1894-1905). One of his pamtings, executed 
about 1894-1896 (Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pennsylvania), 
shows a youth opposed to a skull, thus reveahng a philosophical 
preoccupation with the meaning of human existence. This is one 
of the rare instances when Cdzanne meets on common ground 
with his great contemporary antipode, van Gogh. In September, 
1889, van Gogh pamted a cornfield with a big sun and a reaper 
With scythe (KroUer-MuIler Museum) on which he commented 
as follows- “ . . a vague figure fighting like a devil in the midst 
of the heat to get to the end of his task — see in him the image 
of death, m the sense that humanity might be the wheat he is 
reapmg So it is — if you like — the opposite to that sower I tried 
to do before But there’s nothing sad in this death, it goes its 
way m broad daylight with a sun floodmg everytlung with a light 
of pure gold ” (letter no 604).^ Van Gogh permeated tra- 
ditional subject matter with personal mteipretations, this was 
characteristic of the man. 

Another artist haunted by the problem of life and death was 

auguin However, he rejected the use of mstituted symbols, 
It franker to state his meamng through the titles of his 
paintings, eg, Where do we come jrom^ What are we? Where 
are we gomf which was completed in 1897 (Museum of Fine 
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Arts, Boston), Picasso too was not immune to metaphysical 
anguish But in this giant it is possible to trace several approaches 
conjointly Starting out with Ae use of a symbolic title m the 
manner of Gauguin (Life, 1903, Qevdand Museum of Art), 
he followed up m the vein of Cezanne with the use of traditional 
symbols (juxtaposition of a youth and a skull in the first sketch 
for the Demoiselles d’ Avignon, 1906, Vanities with skulls, 1939, 
1942, 1945, 1951) After the Second World War he equated Life 
and Death with War and Peace, 1952 (Vallauns) War and death 
had become synonymous for many artists 

In addition to the symbols borrowed from personifications of 
death, there had always existed — and still exist — other symbols 
derived from different pertinent domams They may be listed m 
four groups 

1 Motifs drawn from death m other realms than the human, 
such as leafless trees, trees struck by lightnmg, rums, or wintiy 
scenes Modem paintings of this kmd are C&armes Quarries, 
which belong to his old age, and Erich Heckel’s Spring m Flan- 


ders, done in 1916 

2 Motifs based upon the cemetery and its mventoiy of coffins, 
sepulchral urns, and vultures Here belong van Gogh’s cypress 
trees and his crows, motifs which appear m his art after his fiKt 
attack of madness, Picasso’s Woman Kissing a Crow, 1904 ( oeo 
Museum of Art), and Klee’s Purple Asters, completed m 

3 Motifs refemng to slaughter, such as the amputated limbs 

in Goya, Gdncault— and contmued m modem art by Hym 
Bloom, Picasso, etc While the precedmg sets of ^ 

contam any mdication of violence, smee deaft, rum. ^d dec y 
come aboui in course of time, the last-named shows death despod 
mg the human bemg of his digmty In that resides its gnr« ^ 

4 Instruments which can cause death- iveapons. kmves, etc 

These are conspicuous m Max J^*“Sy within a 

All these motifs will become symbols of dea y 
conducive context, otherwise the spectator rea 
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first level of meaning This is true even of dismembered joints 
which— as ham in Pieter Claesz. or Gaugmn — are seen sunply 
as pieces of meat In Picasso’s Still Life mth Blood Sausage 
(Figure 1), the hidden meanmg has become obvious only because 
the artist confided to the dealer Jams that the knives and forks 
which spill over the table’s drawer are for him . . like souls 
out of Purgatory.” ® Thus this innocuous still life acquires an 
ommous significance. Two equally distasteful mterpretations pre- 
sent themselves- man is an instrument of death, and objects are 
our equals and will encounter bliss or damnation at the end of 
time 


The Clock as a Modern Symbol for Death 

The modem equivalent for the hourglass is the clock or watch, 
and this motif recurs in modem art m widely disparate circles 
I shall discuss its meaning for Cezanne, Klee, Dah, and Chagall, 
About 1870, shortly after his early Skulls, Cezanne pamted a 
still life. The Black Clock (Niarchos coEechon) In it are dis- 
played a coDechon of bnc-a-brac, prominent among them an 
ormolu clock that lacks hands Cezanne has time stand stiE as in 
eternity This motif was never repeated by the artist 

Klee’s life phfiosophy is shaded shghtly difierently, stressmg 
afterlife rather than eternity He used timepieces in several pamt- 
mgs, even juxtaposmg m the same work clock and hourglass, 
old and new motif However, Klee’s clocks usuaEy have hands 
which are set m several mstances at the hour of ghosts, twelve to 
one o’clock In his water color Heavenly and Earthly Time 
(Figure 2), the church is mscnbed %1 while the clock itself is 
blank Hourglass shapes are strewed around generously. Through 
his title Klee stated exphcitly that for him “Heavenly Tune” 
exists 

/ 

Dah has chosen the watch instead of the clock. With him the 
motif is mcidental as it is with Cezanne,® but his The Persistence 
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of Memory (Figure 3) is so well known that this is often over- 
looked. In this painting the watches are broken in one way or 
another and thus arrested One watch, suspended from a batten 
tree which grows out of a barren table, is bent in two Folded 
over the edge of the table lies another bent watch. Neift to it is 
a watch that crawls with insects Yet another limp watch is wrapped 
as a blanket over the back of a form that resembles not only a 
sea lion but also a hand and lies on an absolutely barren ground 
with stones as pillows. The background to this scene is formed 
by an empty sky and an empty mountain range In the title of 
the painting, Dali alludes to those who hve with memories instead 
of m the present His image illustrates the danger of such an 
attitude. The dead past contaminates the present, tmstmg it into 
a likeness of death By means of the lifeless watches, Dah is not 
referring to eternity or afterlife but to deadness He sees death as 
waste — ^niin and barrermess and mstead of worrying about meta- 


physical questions, he is pointing a moral. 

On the other hand the timeless clock, though referring to 
eternity, may not refer to death Chagall’s Time is a River without 
Banks (Figure 4) uses this motif On a broad nver floats a tiny 
boat, apparently a symbol of human life carried on the back of the 
stream of time Two lovers lie on the river’s border They are out- 
side of time’s stream, obhwons of the passing hours “To to 
fortunate time stands still . . says Schiller in Wallenstein 
is symbolized by the large pendulum clock without hands wluch 
floats in the center of the paintmg Above it flies a 
which plays the violin He, like the lovers, has escaped torn to 
confining stream of tim^his music endowing him with wfflgs 
the artist lives forever through his art. 


Nonobjective Ways to Express Death 

A gnat many modem wo4s of mt am abstiact 
«ve -m pmea V T-eadoa. em. dealb be eapieaaed by tan 
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alone’ I bdieve that color, line, and shape — ^isolated or in con- 
junction— can convey the idea of death as well as any realistic 
image The most obvious examples that come to mind are the 
color black, lacerating crisscross Imes, and jagged, sharp shapes. 
Cate should be taken, however, not to generalize that any of the 
above are per se a reference to death The context in which they 
appear is all-important for understanihng their message Sometimes 
the artist clarifies his intention by tithng his work or by making 
a statement. 


Many modem artists have worked with black and its deriva- 
tives Louise Nevelson has built constructions from painted black 
wood. She has called one Sky Cathedral, 1958 (Museum of 
Modem Art, New York), another. Moon Dial These titles reveal 
that she has chosen black for denoting the ignorance of what man 
faces after death Picasso’s Still Life with Blood Sausage (Figure 
1) IS a grisaille The artist wished to convey “an atmosphere like 
Philip n, dark and dismal.”® Hence gray signified to Picasso 
obscurantism and the oppression which is the death of the mind 
Painted during the German occupation in 1941, the meanmg of 
the reference is self-evident Since death may be equated with 
nothingness as well as with life m a better world, chromatic colors 


are not the only ones to express it Ethel Schwabacher’s Dead 
Leaves, 1956 (Parsons Gallery), are painted m jubilant, joyful 
reds As she did not title her painting "Autumn” Leaves or 
Fallen" Leaves but "Dead” Leaves we conclude that death for 
her is glonfication, mtensification of earthly life. Moreover, a 
chromatic color may even stand for a “black” mood During the 
years 1949 to 1955, Khne had painted black hieroglyphs His re- 
cent works are done in yellow. Far from meanmg sunshine as many 
peo^ thought, they are a way of communicating his depression ’ 
Cnsscross Imes convey two ideas: deUberate hurting and im- 
^ament Jean Bazaine, Mark Tobey, Willem de Koonmg. 

utilEed i ^sts have 

these The figure is left impotent in the gnp of powerful. 
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external, incalculable forces Bazaine speaks of “ . , the anguish 
of a man turned m on himself, dispossessed of a world he no 
longer recognizes ” ® Black symbolizes the stillness after man has 
died The lacerating line symbolizes the fi^t between a hostile 
world and man driven into a comer; it is the moment before death 
when there is no hope left for escape. Crisscross lines may be 
employed in representational and nonrepresentational images. Let 
us examme their expressive value in the art of the representational 
French pamter Carzou withm the context of his subject matter. 
Carzou’s themes deal with two opposite thmgs. dead glones and 
present-day achievements. He depicts churchyards of ships, dead 
places like Venice and Versailles, outmoded tools such as ploughs 
But he also portrays instruments which scarify man and nature 
such as cannons and oil wells Built after the likeness of the 
cathedral spire, the latter are the unnatural emblems of faith of 
the modem world In Carzou’s The Forest, 1957 (Artist’s collec- 
tion), enormously tall, thm trees surround and overshadow a 
group of workmen Even nature has turned agamst man 

The sensation of woundmg is also mduced by shapes m the 
form of thorns, barbed wire, or shears These appear m the art of 
Chadwick, Lipton, Graham Sutherland, Herbert Ferber, and 
Georgia CKeefie An even stronger odor of death is felt m shapes 
remmiscent of bones and skeletons as used by Hare, Noguchi, 
Lassaw, Amino, and the Surrealist artists The evocation is par- 
ticularly forceful if an upright human figure underiies the image 
shown. In some cases Ae reference to death is not provoked 
purposely by the artist, but comes out of his unconscious so that 
he may even be unaware of what his image actually conveys 
The foregomg is a short survey of formal means utilized to 
express death Certainly many more examples could be found. It 
is sufficient, however, to mdicate that nonobjective art can ap- 
proach the portrayal of death from many different angles and 
associate it with hberabon from earthly toil (Schwabacher), the 
gloom of Hades’ world of shadows (Khne), mystery (Nevelson), 
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the vanity of earthly life (Noguchi, Amino), torture (Carzou), 
and peace (Nevelson) . 

The Artistic Temperament Reflected 
IN THE Portrayal of Death 

Death is the great mystery and excels in controversial asso- 
ciations, several of which have already been encountered. The 
artist will meet it according to his natural disposition, be it that 
of philosopher, moralist, dreamer, humorist, or terrorist Three 
reasons may impel him to turn to the theme of death: a personal 
expenence, an historical event, or a state of mmd. Even where 
the death image appears sporadically, it may still be founded upon 
a state of mind. And even when it refers to a specific histoncal 
event, the latter may be only a pretext for veiling the real reason 
for its use Picasso’s Guernica was completed within six weeks 
after the bombmg of the Basque aty by German planes in 1937. 
Yet, as Brendel has shown,® only the mother and child are new 
symbols in Picasso’s art The constellation of bull and horse and 
the loose arm of the soldier had appeared in his works before the 
annihilation of the avilian population of Guernica Out of old 
matenal, drawn from disparate sources, Picasso has made a perti- 
nent, coherent, deeply moving statement 

Philosophy is considered the queen of disciplines. In studying 
the vanety of artistic temperaments as revealed m the representa- 
tion of death we shall therefore be^ with the philosopher. The 
nmeteen-year-old ChagaU composed in 1908 his Death or 
Candles on a Dark Street (Artist’s collection). In 1909 he paintM 
the Wedding (Paris, private collection), another Wedding in 1910 
(owned by the arbst), also The Birth (owned by the artist), and 
in 1913 the Pregnant Woman (Mumdpal Museum, Amsterdam). 
Withm this sequence Chagall’s Death is revealed as part of the 
cycle of life Chagall is old-fashioned in that he likes to depict 
special events in our existence— birthdays, honeymoons— search- 
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ing out the exalted moments of human life, not the everyday 
events This is true of his art even today. 

More morahstic ardsts utihze death to point up our social 
and pohfical evils Their subjects are the untimely death of the 
unwed mother, famished orphan, and soldier To enforce their 
meaning, they frequently produce m series, stating the same truth 
again and again They dwell on repulsive details, hoping to 
strengthen their case through shock Dix’s Dying Soldier (Figure 
6) may serve to illustrate this approach If epitomizes cruelty and 
the wanton waste of something precious. The moralist attitude is 
particularly strong among German and Mexican twentieth-century 
artists While the Germans center on the human being m its 
extremity (Kollwitz, Grosz, Dix), the Mexicans focus on the next 
movement in temporal succession, on bones and the debns of 
what once had been a human bemg (Siqueiros, Orozco) 

The depiction of death may also be a means to give vent to 
fantasies which in turn can be either macabre or burlesque Arising 
at the turn of the century, a whole group of artists saw death in 
these terms (Ensor, WiUette, and Rops m Western Europe, Posada 
in Mexico). To a great extent these artists rely upon the mcon- 
gmous eSect produced by skeletons which mix with and behave 
like living beings It is not alwa^ easy to differentiate between 
grotesque and gory in a work of art, or in the body of works of 
an artist, since the demarcation hne is thin and depends upon 
the temperament of the spectator. The purpose for which the work 
was done counts for much. Hence 'W^ette’s menu card for the 
banquet of the “Old Montmartre” society, held on June 18, 1898, 
strikes me as funny It shows a dead nude with lyre, surrounded 
by ravens agamst a background of the famous Montmartre wind- 
mill, and a cross under which he skull and bones Posada’s 
Calaveras (skeletons), directed against the social and political 
abuses in Mexico, impresses me as macabre Much of this gnm 
and farcical production was m prmts rather than in the major 
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art of painting There was one exception: the Belgian Ensor. It 
is with him that this trend can be studied best. 

Ensor belonged to the humorist section of fantasts. K you have 
not yet met him, be mtroduced now to the kmg of masks and 
skeletons He selected the skeleton and the mask because of their 
terrifying aspect, a trait common to both. While the classicist 
externalizes the beautiful soul by showing it in a perfect body — 
a concept m conformity with the Old Testament credo in which 
we are warned of those marked by the hand of God — ^Ensor, a 
perverted classicist, externalizes man’s moral u^mess by means 
of fearsome visions, masks, skeletons, and frightening monsters 
Ultimately his art also has a moral content, like that of Dix, but 
the fantast-humorist attitude should be distmguished sharply from 
the moralist one. Ensor does not show, but insinuates; he doe? 
not preach, but amuses In 1888 he made an etching which he 
entitled My Portrait in 1960 (Figure 7) Ancestor to this image 
is the funerary monument of the Lagrange type, but Ensor trans- 
fonncd it from the medieval Vanity theme to the ancient Corps 
diem. He repeated the motif of the self as skeleton in another 
etching m 1889, and the German artist Alfred Kubin picked it up 
m a drawing (August 13, 1908, letter to Hans von Muller), while 
the Norwegian Munch composed a variant in a hthograph Self 
Portrait, 1895, showing his face combined with a bone iTn:t<>a( i 
of unarm 

It has been asserted that every classicist is a repressed roman- 
tic If contrary emotions fight within man’s breast, an artist who 
paints disasters may be moved by either attraction or rqragnance 
—or by both I shall make no attempt to difierentiate between 
these subtle nuances, but vriii classify all artists who selected the 
theme of death for its ingredients of violence and catastrophe as 
terrorists 

A tenorist may arrive at Hs vision through the apocalyptic 
feeling of coming disaster. This seems to be the case with the 
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German poet and painter Meidner whose Burning City, 1913 
(May Collection, 5t Louis), foreshadowed the afOictions of World 
War I A terronst may amve at his vision through a wish to 
record historical events This seems to be the case with Meidner’s 
compatnot and contemporary Max Beckmann who painted the 
Sinking of the Titanic, 1912 (May Collection, St Louis), and 
the Nazi tortures in his nightmarish Departure (Hgure 8) Al- 
though Beckmann, like Dix, chromcles contemporary events, his 
presentation is not realistic as is the latter’s but couched in fan- 
tasies However, his mvented tortures, which take place m crowded 
space under blarmg noise, seem more fearsome to watch than 
the most shocking agomes in Dix and Grosz The torturer’s presence 
makes a voluntary act out of the horror which in Grosz and Dix 
IS caused by accident Hidden depths of ignommy are plumbed 
so that the frightened beholder tnes to turn ostnch and hide his 
face in the sand 

Goya and Picasso are also attracted to violent death. But 
what is important to them is death’s brutal, unrivaled strength, 
not the registration of events. Both painters have glonfied the 
bull, another symbol of fierce power But the two Spaniards arc 
better psychologists than Beckmann They knew where to draw 
the line in showing horrors, exdudmg from their pictures the 
perpetrator of the violent acts The human mmd seems able to 
tolerate butchered limbs, even to wtness the butchenng, as long 
as the butcher himself is an abstract quantity I believe the same 
distinction obtains between dropping a bomb and stabbing with 
a bayonet 

Philosophers, moralists, humonsts, and terrorists have always 
existed Their divergent tempers have colored the representations 
of death through the centuries We have already discussed the 
philosophical and moral Vanities, the macabre funerary monu- 
ment, and presently shall introduce the terrorist Triumph of 
Death. There is then nothing new in the themes desenbed above 
from this point of view Modernity can be found not in the reason 
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why they have been chosen but rather in their presented form 
Ensor’s {and his followers’) motif of the Self Portrait as Skeleton 
differs from the funerary monuments from which it derives in that 
It deals with the self. Chagall, Beckmann, and Dali differ from 
earher artists in that they release private fantasies The self and 
the pnvate fantasy are recurrent subjects in twentieth-century 
art It may be surmised that there also exists a modem attitude 
toward life reflected in the choice of theme This is our next field 
of discussion. 


Old Themes on Death 

Sometimes one artist discovers a theme which his contempo- 
raries bypass In other cases, however, he strikes a chord to which 
his contemporaries respond joyfully as though released from a 
burden. The new theme is taken up and reproduced in many 
versions For the historian of art the birth of a theme is always a 
fascmatmg object of study. Why did this specific theme come into 
existence at tins particular time, in that spedal place; what is the 
reason for its vogue or neglect — ^these are questions which occupy 
his mmd Before turning to an investigation of modem themes 
on death, it migiht be helpful to survey bnefly the period 1300 to 
1500 The outlme of its iconography will serve as a backdrop 
against which to see our own. 

Besides the Vanities discussed previously, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have bequeathed to us four other important 
themes which deal with death.« Three developed in the North, 
the last m Italy. They are the Encounter of the three Living with 
the three Dead, the Dance of Death, the Art of Dying, and the 
Tmmph of Death. In its most common form, the Encounter of 
t ie three Living and the three Dead deals with three kni^ts out 
^ untmg who come across three corpses in their coffins. This thp-n e 
K merely another admonitory Vanity motif. A further variant 
oepicted a young and beautiful girl who looks into a mirror to 
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discover a skull as reflection The Dance of Death carries beyond 
the idea of Vanity another connotation, viz , the equality of man 
in the face of death: pope and usurer, old man and child, mr>TiVg 
and lovers — ^nonc are spared Writers on the subject usually refer 
to the equaliQi in social status of those claimed by death But the 
social status is maintained m the sequence of the dance, reafiSrraed 
by remarks of the victims, and imphcitly admitted in the abusive 
addresses by Death It is rather the equalization of good and evil, 
the lack of distinction between those who had lived a good and 
those who had lived an evil life, which is expressed That the con- 
duct of (he individual m his earthly life has no influence upon his 
fate IS a disturbmg and dangerous bought The examples of Chnst, 
the martyrs, and Job do little to assuage the damage it causes to 
our morale Doubts about the existence of God are created, these 
in turn lead to fear of the beyond That fear of death ran high is 
proved by another, coeval, theme — ^the Ars Monendt. This con- 
sisted of a senes of deathbed scenes m which the moribund is 
beset by all sorts of monsters who try to bar his access to the 
kmgdom of the blessed by tempting him to sin Fortunately, then- 
bad mtentions can be defeated with the help of God and His 
deputies For us, these monsters externalize the dangers of the 
unknown which worry man“ As regards the Itahan Triumph 
of Death, it shows death no longer as a delegate of God but as 
His substitute Revolt at the mjustice of fate, dread of the un- 
known, the abdication of God m favor of Death — ^these are the 
movmg ideas of the fourteenth- and fifteenth-century themes. 

The Ars Moriendi and the Encounter of the three Living and 
the three Dead have vamshed from the artistic repertoure But the 
Dance of Death and the Triumph of Death still remam, though m 
modified forma The plague is no longer a threat, so war (Rethel, 
Kollwitz) or chance (Kubin, Kollwitz, Klmger) provide the 
reasons for a Dance of Death War (Rousseau, Barlach), and 
a tia iTi ftlpRs cause (Solana, Ensor) also dictate the persistence of 
the Triumph of Death in our time To these inhented themes deal- 
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mg with death modem art has added six of its own: the Burial, 
the Funeral, the Cemetery, the Death of a Bird, the Death Cham- 
ber, and the Decay of a living Being 

New Themes on Death 

The burial as a subject in art is found in the chapter on the 
Mass for the Dead in illuminated manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century At that time, 1424, the churchyard of the Innocents m 
Paris had been recently decorated with a Dance of Death, causing 
a good deal of comment. This motif can often be identified in the 
illuminations Hence it was the holy place rather than the burial 
scene which dictated the choice Another instance of the mter- 
ment m art is El Greco’s Bund of Count Orgaz (Toledo). Icono- 
graphically, this pamting is an adaptation of an Entombment 
which m turn modifies Raphael’s Entombment, the latter being 
based upon the ancient Death and Sleep carrying away the deceased 
Sarpedon In 1849 to 1850, Courbet presented the world with his 
Historical Painting of a Burial at Omans (Figure 9). It acted like 
a thunderbolt out of a blue sky. Courbet referred to his work 
as the “Bnnal of Romanticism.” Actually, the paintmg’s reper- 
cussions were more far-reachmg. It would be more appropriate 
to speak of the “Burial of Premodem Art.” While El Greco’s 
Burial had dealt with the end of a hero, Courbet showed the end 
of his own grandfather — a coimnoner who had died a timely 
death of old age, unimportant from the viewpomt of history. Yet 
the artist called it an “historical paintingi” and used for his paint- 
ing canvas of the size reserved for great events. Moreover, the 
burial was depicted in epic grandeur with full attendance by all 
the Villagers m rows of stately mourners dressed in historical 
costumes By form and presentation Courbet raised the event to 
heroic stature, making the death of his grandparent the equal of 
the death of Chnst or a king. Thus he apphed to art the idea of 
equality taken from the French Revolution, abolishmg the existing 
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hierarchies in subject matter which until his tune had placed 
religious and histoncal pamting at the top of the hst, still-hfe 
and genre at the other end 

While Courbet’s pamting is m one respect a cornerstone of 
modem art and thought, it belongs at the same tune to the ideology 
of the past because the artist had to choose a clunactic moment m 
dramatic presentation m order to obtam heroic stature for genre. 
Whatever the presentation be, however, its climactic nature made 
the Bunal theme mcompatible with the trend which modem art 
was to take, and it was soon replaced by a related theme, the 
Funeral Contrasted with deathbed and mterment, the funeral pro- 
cession IS an unimportant and transitory state m man’s encounter 
with death. It was thus exactly suited to the taste of nmeteenth- 
century art. 

The Funeral Cortege had been a fashionable motif m the 
history of art once before (Figure 10) It is a frequent adornment 
on the Dipylon funerary vases of the Greek Geometric age, later 
Greek funerary art preferred the funeral banquet On the Dipylon 
vases the deployment of the obsequies has a dramatic and emo- 
tional character Despite its abstract stylized form, the figure on 
the bier can be identified with a specific person, the defunct whose 
tomb the vase adorned His funeral procession is like a triumphal 
march and the tearmg of ham by the mourners a suitable accom- 
paniment to It A second version of the funeral theme is found 
in Poussm’s Funeral of Phoaon (Louvre). In it the Dipylon 
rhetoncs are replaced by a lyncal quahty that is attamed through 
the grandeur of the settmg m which the procession moves But 
here also a specific hero is laid to rest A third version on our 
theme was given by the German pamter Fnednch (1774-1840) 
His Cemetery of a Monastery in the Snow (Berlm, National- 
Galene) no longer shows the funeral of a specific hero but that of a 
type of human bemg which he considered to be heroic For him this 
IS the person withdrawn from worldly aSairs The mourners with 
the coffin move slowly m a wintry scene toward a turned Gothic 
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church The grandiosity of this setting rivals that of Poussin’s 
paintmg Itself a double allusion to death as rum and death as 
wmter, it gives the unknown monk somethmg of the standmg of 
the unknown soldier (Figure 11) Like Courbet, Fnedrich be- 
longs partly to the past and partly to the future They commemo- 
rated a hero (premodem approach) but it is their personal one 
(modem) 

The modem Funeral takes a different form from all those 
discussed above. It is presented as a minor event, lost m the 
landscape It is anonymous — cause of decease, name, and nature 
of defunct are unknown This permits us to remam impassive m 
contact with death without appealing callous. Manet’s Funeral 
(Figure 12) IS a beautiful illustration of what the theme meant 
to the nmeteenth century The procession is merely a spectacle, 
like a race, like the World’s Fair, like a concert or a cabaret — 
yet another glimpse caught of man’s world on a rainy day The 
dark clouds and grayness carry a stronger sense of wistfulness 
than the passing procession. Death is voided of emotion and drama, 
completely depersonalized, so that it can be watched vdth detach- 
ment It should be noted here that Manet deheroized even the 
heroic death The Shooting of the Emperor Maximilian m Mexico 
(Figure 13) is watched by the spectators upon the wall impassively, 
like a brawl between street urchms The import of the event is 
quite lost, even upon the soldiers, one of them is attendmg calmly 
to his rifle In contrast to Courbet who had raised the lower 
classes of subject matter to the unportance of the higher, Manet 

— -reversmg the process — ^reduced the higher to the level of the 
lower 

When death had been divorced from associations of apotheosis 
as well as gnef or alarm, the jester could take over. We met him 
in Ensor’s My Portrait in 1960, the funerals of the Spanish pamter 
ayreda (1843-1894) and the Swiss Vallotton (1865-1925) 
he ong to the same class Vayreda’s The Funeral Cortege (pnvate 
coflecuon, Barcelona) transports us mto the realm of the child 
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mourner, children carry the corpse of their dog in solemn proces- 
sion to its grave Vallotton harps on man’s pettmess of nund which 
even death cannot cure His pnnt The Awkward Step depicts a 
group of people who try to carry a casket down a stairway which is 
too narrow for adequate mampulation of their burden What may 
happen if they stumble scares them to such an extent that their 
minds have no room for any other thought — ^not even that death 
in Itself is a much more senous calamity than the one which 
might befall them The end of the century seems to have been 
the era of jolly jokers. After exaltmg death, then treatmg it as 
just one event among others, the artist ridiculed it 

By the advent of the twentieth century, the Funeral had been 
absorbed into art and henceforward stood for the traditional Its 
use then denotes a rather retrogressive attitude on the part of the 
artist For example, it is found m Rouault, who valued it for its 
religious overtones It is also utilized by Grosz whom we met with 
as a morahst m the company of Dix (cf Figure 6) To Grosz it 
presented the advantage that a moral lesson can be taught better 
with known symbols than with novel ones In his Dedication to 
Oskar Famzza (Figure 14) (Staatsgalerie, Stuttgart), the rites 
are again linked with a specific person who is a type and a hero 
of thought rather than action, remmdmg us of Friedrich, not 
Manet For Grosz the hero is the artist. His funeral cortege is 
modeled upon the Triumph of Death but added to this old motif 
IS a sharply discordant background of carolmg people. The moral 
lesson to be drawn is obvious. Valuable people, like the poet 
Panizza, lose their lives Another section of society enjoys itself 
at their expense, thnvmg parasitically upon the flow of blood which 
colors the whole scene in red Death seems to have made with them 
an infamous pact to let them hve if only they supply Him with 
sufficient butcher material. In our time Death can be vanquished 
as m Petrarca’s, but not by Fame. Death is circumvented by money 
and moral depravity 

The theme of the Cemetery is related to those of the Burial 
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and Funerd: all three have selected the “after” as their prepant 
moment The Cemetery is nearer to the Funerd than to the Burid 
because it does not center on a climax; but neither does it depict a 
passmg state It has something pamanent, eternal, lasting. The 
deceased is anonymous and one of a crowd indicatmg that death 
is the fate of all men The Cemetery theme was discovered m the 
twentieth century, not in the nineteenth. 

Cemeteries occur in art prior to the twentieth century but 
are usually shown as objects of curiosity or beauty, e.g., Jacob 
van Ruisdael’s Portuguese Jewish Cemetery at Oudekirk (Detroit). 
As such they excite aesthetic emotions or thirst for knowledge. 
Friedrich’s Cemetery belongs in this category. Poussin’s Et in 
Arcadia Ego (Louvre) must also be considered as a forerunner 
He shows a group of shepherds standmg around a tombstone and 
reading the mscription Here, even in Arcadian realms, the al- 
mightmess of death is celebrated But, contrary to the concepts of 
Goya and Picasso, death is a peaceful event. Poussin saw it with 
the eyes of Leonardo da Vmci. “As a weU-spent day brings happy 
sleep, so life well used bnngs happy death.” (Notebooks, Tr 28a ) 

But the new twentieth-century Cemetery is a churchyard with- 
out documentary value or aspirations toward beauty.^® ChagaU’s 
Gate to the Cemetery (Fipre 15) is a case in point. Its importance 
resides m the reh^ous and philosophical meaning of a com- 
munity of graves This pamtmg, and another version, The Cemetery 
(owned by the artist), were completed in war-tom Russia at the 
time of the revolution in 1917 Chagall had also suffered personal 
losses then Russia had gone unequipped into the Fnst World War 

With disastrous results and a Russian artist had thus as much if 

not more— reason than a German one to decry the ipominy and 
absurdity of war Yet Chagall’s burial places do not have moral 
or social overtones The one illustrated m Fipre 15 shows a larp 
pott^ in the forepound and next to it a strong and healthy green 
ee. Through the gate and a break in the fence a poup of paves 
appear smaU and far away. On the pte is mscribed the famous 
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passage from Ezekiel 37; 12-14, refernng to the resurrection. 

. . Behold, I will open your graves, O my people, and cause 
you to come up out of your graves, and bnng you mto the land 
of Israel . . and ye shall live ” ” For Chagall (as for Milton and 
the medieval Christian), death is the gate through which man 
enters into true life It is mterestmg to compare Chagall’s iconog- 
raphy with that of the sculptor Bartholom6 as used for the Monu- 
ment aux Moris (P&re Lachaise cemetery. Pans), which was un- 
veiled m 1899 Bartholom6’s rehef also shows a gate Through 
it disappear the souls of the dead while outside of it a group of 
people display their emotions. Some exhibit fear, others longing, 
and stiU others mourn for those passed away. Bartholom6’s work 
depicts man’s reactions m the face of death, Chagall’s pamtmg has 
none of these premodem histnonics It is the modem equivalent 
of Christ m Glory or the Vtrgm Enthroned It embodies a great 
peacefulness in the sense of wishlessness Death is for Chagall 
neither ecstasy nor moummg, but contmuation of life under more 
just conditions and his Gate to the Cemetery is a token of this 
The cruel waste of human hves m war or the pogrom is also 
brought home with sharpness and danty by the army of graves in 
Chagall’s other Cemetery But even here, m contrast to the German 
works and their pessimistic mood, the emotion of horror is over- 
laid with a behef m an otherworldly reward for those who have 
behaved justly. The same belief m the greatness of afterlife as 
against the smallness and unimjiortance of life on this earth 
speaks to us from Chagall’s Mirror of 1916 (Russian State Col- 
lection) It shows his first wife Bella, who has fallen asleep m a 
chair, seated at the side of a table upon which her head reposes. 
Behmd the table, facing us, is a mirror Bella is a tmy figure, but 
in the background of the mirror is seen m enormous size the 
reflection of a lamp, symbol of the eternal hght 

Chagall’s approach to life is not twentieth-century though his 
theme is new This becomes obvious if his Gate to the Cemetery 
is compared with Rattner’s tnptych The Valley of Dry Bones 
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(Figure 16), inspired by the same passage m Ezekiel. Not bemg 
poeticaUy inclined like ChagaU, Rattner rendered the prophet’s 
words hterally by depictmg a heap of skeletons on the ground and 
the shapes of the resurrected m the air The white angehc forms 
m the upper portion are, however, not comfortmg, they look too 
vaporous to reassure our shaken faith Moreover, the presentation 
of bones and the formal angulanties convey an anguish absent m 
rhagall Neid to the self and pnvate fantasies, metaphysical an- 
guish is a thud recurrent theme m twentieth-century art. 

Another modem way to treat death is to shift it from the 
human world to the world of birds Dead birds had been depicted 
in art previously but in a different context They appeared m still 
lifes and thus were a part of the world of man for whom they 
served as food One is not even aware of the fact that they are 
dead, killed by man for his use The modem dead bird has only 
a superficial resemblance to this stfll-hfe motif In Ryder’s Dead 
Bird (Figure 17), perhaps the first instance of this new theme, 
the bird is made an individual and its death an event that assumes 
the proportions of a human death “ 

Animals who act like human bemgs have been popidar at least 
since Aesop’s tune. But m Aesop, le Roman du Renard, La Fon- 
tame, etc, the substitution is made so that the author can say 
overtly what — ^if the image of man were utilized — ^would have to 
be stated less dnectly Thus the device served moral ends This 
IS not true of Ryder’s Dead Bird and similar bird images m modem 
art When the modem artist replaces the human being with an 
animal, as for mstance Henri Rousseau does m his Jesters, c 1906 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art) , where monkeys act out the beloved 
modem role of clown, he does so without amung to drive home 
a moral lesson 

But why choose from among all animals a bird for the repre- 
sentation of death? I beheve it is because “deadness” can be easily 
shown m a bud If a nonviolent death has to be depicted, man’s 
attitude in It IS s imilar to the one he takes in sleep, viz , a relaxed. 
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supine position; hence death and sleep cannot be easily dis- 
tinguished from one anotlier. The same is true of quadrupeds 
Not so the bird It sleeps standing on one leg, with head placed 
under its wing. A dead bird, on the other hand, stretches out its 
legs and lies on its back Hence sleep and death cannot be con- 
fused if the bird is the subject It so happens that a dead bird is 
also a more poignant image than a dead quadruped A quadruped 
on the ground can be experienced as having come to rest m its 
natural setting The bird’s realm is m the air. Earthbound it is 
a lost soul m a foreign land This is why Ryder’s Dead Bird looks 
infinitely sad. It conveys a mood of resignation because the end 
is the same for those who crawled on the ground (vulgar crowd) 
and for those who soared up info the air (artist) 

Ryder has apparently left only one unage of a dead bird but in 
Graves’s work, which falls into the twentieth century, it is used 
repeatedly Graves (born 1910) seems to consider death an afflic- 
tion. His dead birds appear next to stricken birds, e g , the Blind 
Bird, the Moon Mad Bird Yet these afihctions are treated as a 
distmction which sets it aside from the ordmary bourgeois bird 
We are reminded that blindness and madness go together with the 
gift of prophecy. Thus the limitation becomes a positive value 
and death loses its tragic content. It is merely a mystery Reflected 
against Graves’s image, Ryder’s pathos appears antiquated, le, 
premodem 

We come now to two themes which have not found an echo in 
other artists’ work so far They belong to the twentieth century. 
One of these two is the dea&bed scene When picked up by 
modern art, the Deathbed was an old, established, and widespread 
theme; m this respect, too, it differs from the other subjects sur- 
veyed which had appeared more sporadically The Deathbed 
occurred often in medieval art m connection with the Dormitwn of 
the Virgin and the Death of Lazarus and of the Miser, but its 
apogee was reached in the Ars Monendi Poussin also takes it 
up — ^in a variant upon Petrarca’s Renaissance spirit In his Testa- 
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ment of Eudamidas (private collection, Copenhagen) the dying 
man commends wife and daugjhter to his friends, all assembled 
around his couch, thus death is defeated by friendship, Eudamidas 
sumving m his friends — as Meyer Schapiro has pointed out in 
lectures at the New School. Qassidsts and Romantics both treated 
the Deathbed theme The classic artist liked to dwell on the death 
of heroes, e,g , David pamted Marat in his bathtub assassinated 
by Charlotte Corday and Socrates Drinking the Hemlock. The 
Romantics, on the other hand, transformed the death of the de- 
feated into a tnumph, e g. Delacroix’s Death of Sardanapalus, 
where the Assyrian king after having lost his kingdom selects his 
own way to exit in an orgy of destruction, and his Massacre at 
Chios where the physically beaten Greeks become the moral victors 
of their Turk conquerors The Oassicist likes the straightforward 
and obvious, the Romantic the twisted and devious 

When the inherited deathbed scene is treated by the twentieth- 
century Norwegian artist Munch, he centers on the everyday death 
of a common person who has passed away. This is m harmony 
with the values of nineteenth-century modem art. What is new, 
and shocking, and twentieth-century in his painting, Death m the 
Sick Chamber (Figure 18), is the fact that the interest focuses 
on the livmg instead of the dead. The expressions and stances of 
the surviving family members are powerful and expressive; and 
the bed and deceased are sMfted into the background. The second 
shocking fact about Munch’s interpretation of death is that the 
faces are contorted, not in moummg for a beloved lost member, 
hut m fear of flie unknown which has ]ust swallowed the deceased, 
fear for themselves who are eventually to meet the same fate. In 
this agony, each person is alone, each survivor turns away not 
only from the dead but also from the other participants in the 
scene Faced with death, the family bonds faU apart, revealing 
eir superficial character Thus Munch experienced death as dis- 
so ving the family ties; while Courbet had seen it as a means to 
nnite not only the family but the whole co mmunit y Other paint- 
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ings by Munch {Puberty, Jealousy, In Hell, Unwelcome Guests) 
uiform us that fear of death is for the artist merely one aspect of 
the fear of thmgs unknown and thmgs without rational explanation 
The nineteenth century had aimed at pleasure, the twentieth 
century auns at shock We are shocked by the mutilated bodies in 
war scenes and by the behavior of the family members m Munch. 
But m reacting toward these images, compassion mmgles with 
horror. If the decay of the hvmg flesh is shown, one feels only 
revulsion without any allaymg sentiment The decay of the living 
is the subject matter of Ivan Le Lorrame Albright (Figure 19) 
This IS the second twentieth-century theme that deals with death 
As ancestors for it one may quote three mstances the Gothic 
decomposition of the corpse, the Anatomies, and the rococo love 
for rums But compared with the twentieth-century image, the 
older themes pale The rum of a buildmg can be enjoyed as 
picturesque We can even view with detachment the apparent 
ruin of the pamt surface m Bacon’s works where the distorted 
images suggest that the pamts have run Not so with the rum of 
the livmg flesh This hits too near to the core of human existence 
Raw flesh m the cadaver of an Anatomy may be viewed with 
detachment, though some squeamish beholders may object to the 
subject as unsavory But a skmned-lookmg hvmg bemg scares us 
Stronger and more clearly defined sentunents are provoked by 
the image that shows putrefaction of the corpse Hus will appear 
gory to all and sundry But to show decay of the hvmg human 
bemg is somethmg difierent agam This is not gory but revoltmg 
We react to the first by shymg away from it but the second rouses 
us to fight back. The black-and-white reproduction of Figure 19 
does not do justice to the effect of Albnght’s pamtmg, smce color 
helps m a subtle way to create it The pamtmg is held in an 
over-all dark-gray tonahty with purplish accents upon face and 
hands, and a whitish shade for the neck Details are overemphasized 
by means of sharp lights As a result the detail becomes too vivid, 
yieldmg the impression of aliveness. The gray broadtail collar and 
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cuffs and the lace decompose into many small details which look 
like crawlmg venmn The purple-red face and hands appear to be 
stncken with a temble disease, and the whitish-green neck fore- 
shadows the corpse. 

We saw the nineteenth century withdraw from emotions and 
pose for one transitory moment on the crest of a wave of pure 
spectatorship with Manet’s Funeral. This approach was rejected 
by the twentieth century which is not attracted toward the visible 
but toward externahzation of the invisible. It records its dreams 
and fantasies (Redon, Ensor, Sunealists), its extravisual percep- 
tions (Klee, the Fauves, German Expressionists) , its emotions of 
anguish (Munch, Ensor, German Expressiomsts), and of revolt 
(Picasso, Surreahsts, Futurists). The twentieth century thus rein- 
troduces the emotions of premodem art which had been banished 
during the second half of Ae nmeteenth century. But these modem 
emotions have no rational basis like their predecessors, they are 
connected neither to a drama nor to a hero. Rather, they are joys 
without causes (Fauvist painting) and fears without causes 
(Munch) 

While it is quite easy to define the philosophical attitude of 
the modem nineteenth century as detachment, as a statement of 
facts observed, I hesitate to commit myself on that of the twentieth 
century because I am myself part of it as yet. If I judge correctly, 
It IS the will to shock us out of the scientific impartiality advocated 
by the nineteenth century and into fight. Picasso is considered the 
symbol of our century by admirers and detractors alike — obviously 
because we all identify with his attitude. Schapiro has epitomized 
s style as the will to transform This wfli to transform is, I 
eheve, not merely unrest— inclmation to search for ever-new 
so uhons since, to paraphrase Picasso, it is distasteful to copy one- 
se (thou^ quite permissible to draw upon other works).®* It is 
ra er based on a profound awareness that active participation in 
to avoid slippmg backward m civilization. “My 
® ife as an artist has been nothmg more than a continuous 
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Struggle against reaction and the death of art ” This truth had 
been found by bitter expenence after the artist had toed to with- 
draw into an ivory tower and as a result had foregone his duty 
toward humanity In another statement Picasso has summed up 
what nmeteenth-century art stands for as compared with that of 
the tv/entieth century “No, paintmg is not mtenor decoration It 
is an instrument of war for attack and defense against the 
enemy ” “ 

The attitudes of Manet and Picasso are so starthngly opposed 
that It may be hard to notice their common denommator of 
“modernity.” It appears to be the foUowmg. The importance 
attached to death by mankmd resides in three thmgs: its personal 
relationship to ourselves, i e , to the individual and human bemg, its 
finality, and its mystery If any of these three thmgs is elimmated, 
the importance of death is weakened This, I beheve, is done by 
modem art in each of the six themes discussed The Burial shows 
survival in the commumty and the Cemetery speaks of the resur- 
rection — both denying finality to death The Funeral removes 
death from the individual and the Dead Bird displaces it from the 
human realm to nature as a whole — ^thus loosenmg the immediacy 
of the threat for us Decay of the hvmg bemg questions the mystery 
of death by transposmg tile living being into the state reserved for 
fjput h Munch’s fears are not particularized as to death — that means 
denying it uniqueness. Even the pamtings of war scenes do not 
really harp so much on death as on the perversion of the human 
mind I have postulated that modem art keeps away from the 
portrayal of death Even where it does show death, modem art 
minimizes it And why should it not do this? It is life that is im- 
portant not death 


Conclusion 

The two most important aspects of every work of art are its 
presentation and its message Let us now sum up the findings on 
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the theme of death in modem art with regard to iconography and 
meaning. 

The iconography of death can select between the following 
alternatives: (1) moment chosen — ^moribund or deceased is shown; 
(2) victim chosen~Hero or Everyman is shown. Modem art 
favored the deceased and Everyman because these images are ten- 
sionless compared with their opposites. Centering on the themes 
of the Bund, Funerd, Cemetery, and Dead Bird, it made death 
anonymous Rejection of plots and dramatic situations is a charac- 
teristic of modem man If modem art has recourse to the image 
of the monbund or the Hero, then the artist belongs to the category 
of social reformers Teaching and preachmg are easiest understood 
if established values and familiar terms are used for illustration. 


Modem artists do not represent Death by personifications be- 
cause the spirit of allegory is alien to them Death with a capital 
“D” IS depicted by symbols. One of these is the clock, a mechani- 
cal device substituting for the traditional hourglass. A more re- 
vealing modem symbol for Death is the hvmg bemg in a state of 
putrefaction like so much refuse out of a garbage can. This “living 
death’’ image plays upon the value of shock and upon the sur- 
realistic quality of what is portrayed. A quest for disharmony, 
temion, the shocking, and a power for ima^tive creations are 
other traits of the modem mind. 

As regards the philosophical significance of death, it may mean 
eantude as well as nothingness; it may attract or repulse. The 
OahevCT wiU be interested in it as the ultimate goal of human life 
ce e rate it in his work The unbeliever will be mterested in it 
inexphcable mystery of mearion. 
in th,. ^ ^3,yed by faith 

in ^ «’®»st 

works ^ ™ representational as well as nonrepresentational 


Ike eamonnent in which he Eves. GeneraBzafcns me 
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apt to overshoot the mark, yet they arc useful Bearing in mind this 
weakness of tlic gcnera!i?ation, it may be postulated that the ico- 
nography of death reveals the character of our centurj', while the 
philosophical significance embodied by the artist in his representa- 
tion of death reseals his individual personality. 

Notes 

]. "Notes d’lin pcinlrc," La grande Reriie, December 25, 190S 
English transl.nion in A Barr, Matisv His Art and His Public, 
Museum of Modem Art, New York, 1951, p 122 

2. The \asc paintings usualh personify Sleep and Death as winged 
figures hut this is not contained in Homer's reference 

3 Quoted from E Mrdc, Reliqioiis Art from the Tnclfth to the 
nijtfiteenth Ccntiir\, Noonday Press. Inc , New York, 195S, p 141 
In Roman art, skeletons and mummies appear from time to time 
in the context of tombs According to L Guerr}' (Ec theme dtt 
Trtomphe dc la Mart dans la Pcinture Itahenne, Gustas e-Paul 
Maisonnctnc, Pans, 1950, pp 31-32), they represent Icmtires— 
errant souls which cannot find repose 

4 V xan Gogh, The Complete Letters of ymeenr \an Gogh, New 
York Graphic Society, Greenwich, Conn , 1958, s’ol 3 

5 H Jams and S Jams, Picasso The Recent Years' 1939-1946, 
Doublcd.iy 8. Company, Inc, New York, 1946, commentary to 
plate 60 

6 Dali took the motif up again in 1952-1954 with his Disintegration 
of the Persistence of Memory (Limp Watches), Morse Collection 

7 As the artist confided to Sidney Jams, to whom I owe this infor- 
mation 

8 Statement of the artist published in A C Ritchie, The Hew 
Decade, Museum of Modem Art, New York, 1955, p. 15. 

9 O Brendel in a lecture to my class at the New' School, spring 1958 
His findings will be published in the Proc Am Council Learned 
Soc 

10 The Mexican, Rivera, should also be included here His pregnant 
moment, however, is that of the German artists, not that of his 
compatriots 
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11 This penod has been dealt with extensively For information and 
bibliography see L R^au, Iconographie de VArt Chritien, 11 
Nouveau Testament, Presses Umversitaires de France, Pans, 1957, 
pp 637-662 

12 Another theme which dealt with the agony of death m that time 
was the first scene from the Four Last Things. However, few 
instances of this are known 


13 This churchyard and its importance for fifteenth-century Pans is 
described in J Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, Double- 
day and Company, Inc , Anchor Books, New York, 1954, p 149. 

14 M Schapno, “Courbet and popular imagery An essay on reahsm 
and naivete,” J Warburg Inst, 4: 164-191, 1940-1941. 

15 Another painting which, m accordance with its title, should be 
classified m this group is that of the Spanish artist Viladrich 
(1887-?), My Funeral Procession (Hispanic Society, New York). 
In presentation it is enigmatic 

16 Of course, some conservabvely nunded artist may stdl pamt in 
the old manner For example, the German Fuhr, Mountain 
Cemetery, 1928 (Stadtische KunsthaUe, Mannheun). 

17 The passage was identified and translated for me by Dr Hans 
Jonas and Mrs Miriam Alexander. 
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I cannot go into the problem of the Cemetery m hterature but 
shall confine myself to a quote from Bons Pasternak, Dr. Zhivago, 
Pantheon Books, Inc , New York, 1958, p 493 “Perhaps the mys- 
teries of evolution and the nddies of life that so puzzle us are con- 
tamed m the green of the earth, among the trees and the flowers of 
graveyards ” The life story of Pasternak’s hero starts with a ceme- 
— which is, to say the least, strange 


Ryder’s preoccupation with the problem of death appears also m 
his Racetrack or Death on a Pale Horse (Cleveland Museum of 
Art) and Death Rides the Wind (pnvate collection, New York) 
Munch has also left a hthograph of this subject (1896) and pamted 
a second version. By the Death Bed, 1895 (Oslo, National Gal- 
lery) Some Dipylon vases also portray the moummg of the sur- 
vivors instead of the funeral procession 

MSchapiro, “Courbet and popular imagery an essay on realism 
and naivete, J Warburg Inst , 4; 190, 1940-1941. 

Class lectures at Columbia Umversity 
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23. Sl.itcmcnt of 1935, rcprinlcd m \V Boccl' and J Sabartcs, Picasso, 
Barry N Abrams, Inc, New Yori, 1957, p 505 
24 Sl.ntcmcnt of 1937, in W, Hocck and I Sabartcs, Picasso, Hany 
N Abrams, Inc , New York, 1957, p 232 
25. Slatemint of 1945, in \V Bocck and J Sabartcs, Picasso, Harry 
N Abrams, Inc, New York, 1957, p 505. 
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Social Uses of Funeral Rites 

Rites perfonned for the dead generally have important 
efiects for the livmg. A funeral ceremony is personal m 
Its focus and is societal m its consequences. The people of 
every society have a pattern for dealmg with the death 
of then fellows. No matter how unprepared an individual 
may be for the fact of a particular death, the group must 
always have some plan of action in the event of death 

Certain things must be done after a death, whether it 
occurs in a very simple or in a highly complex society 
The corpse must be disposed of, those who are bereaved 
—who are personally shocked and socially disonented — 
must be helped to reorient themsdves; the whole group 
must have a known way of readjustment after the loss of 
one of its members These thmgs “must” be done in the 
sense that they are done. When people find that they have 
no set pattern for dealmg with death — as may occur in 
newly coalesced groups — or when they discover that the 
former pattern is no longer a feasible one, they tend 
qmckly to establish some clear plan for coping with the 
occasion of death 

These common purposes of funeral rites are accom- 
plished in a great vanety of ways among the different cul- 
tures of the world Death ceremonies often entail central 
motifs of a culture; their performance usually helps to bol- 
ster the solidanty of the social group. I shall descnbe one 
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funeral ceremony, that of the Kota of South India, in some de- 
tail, as an example of rites with complex content and multiple 
functions Funeral ntes include both the ritual performed im- 
mediately after the death of a person and also those rites of mourn- 
ing and commemoration which, in many societies, arc performed 
weeks or montlis after the death In the Kota cases, our interest is 
mainly in tlie second funeral, the commemorative ceremony staged 
once a year in a village for all those who have died in the pre- 
ceding year 

We shall more briefly examine death rites of other cultures 
in order to illustrate some general concepts concerning funeral 
practices From two American Indian societies come examples 
showing the possible range in emphasis of death ceremonies In 
the one, the Cocopa, the mourning ceremony is the great event of 
tribal life and one in which tnbal wealth — a veiy meager wealth 
and therefore all the more precious — is extravagantly expended 
In the other society, that of the Hopi, a funeral ceremony is played 
down and humed over From the Hebndcan island of Barra, we 
have an example of funeral rites conducted according to the 
ntual of the Roman Catholic Church, but performed with signifi- 
cant local characteristics as well 

How funeral ntes may reflect psychological ambivalence is 
indicated in the example of the Apache death observances An 
analysis of a particular funeral m a town m Java shows that, under 
certam circumstances, the performance of a funeral ceremony may 
rouse social conflict Discussion of these examples can serve as 
an introduction to the study of funeral ceremomes, one of the 
universals of human social experience 

1 

The Kotas are a people who hve in seven small villages which 
are interspersed among the villages of their neighbors on a high 
plateau, the Nil^ Hills, m South India The height and inacces- 
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sibility of the plateau formerly isolated the tnbal peoples who hved 
on it from the mam currents of Indian mvihzation. 

That isolation was first broken during the middle of the 
mneteenth century, and smce then many other peoples, Enghsh 
and Indian, have come to enjoy the cool heights or to work there. 
As a result of these contacts, the cultures of the mdigenous Ndgm 
folk have been changed. In many ways, the Kotas are now much 
like typical villagers of low caste in the surrounding plams, but 
their funeral ntes — ^though altered m recent generations — ^still fol- 
low much of the ancient form. 

The Kotas observe two funeral ceremonies: the first, called 
the “Green Funeral,” takes place shortly after a death and it is 
then that the body is cremated, the second, called the “Dry 
Funeral,” is held once a year (or once in two years) for all the 
deaths that have occurred since the last Dry Funeral was cele- 
brated [12] The terms are an analogy to a cut plant At the first 
funeral the loss is green and fresh in the mind; at the second it is 
dried out, sere. 

At the first funeral, a bit of skull bone is taken from the ashes 
of the pyre and reverently cached away until the second funeral 
The Dry Funeral extends over eleven days and comes to a climax 
when each rehc from the year’s deaths is earned off to the crema- 
tion ground and, after complex ntual acts, the rehes are recre- 
mated The first funeral is attended by the close relatives and friends 
of the deceased. The second funeral is a grand occasion, attended 
by people from all the Kota villages and by non-Kotas as well. 

Why IS there a second funeral— why does not the first suffice’ 
The Kotas give two reasons: one religious, the other social 

The rebgious reason is that riie spint of the dead person does 
not finaUy depart for the “Motherland,” the Kota afterworld, un- 
til the second funeral has been completed Only then is the spint 
purified enough to reach God The social reason is that the dead 
man continues to have certain attnbutes of social personality until 

IS second funeral Most importantly, a widow is still her late 
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husband’s wife up to the conclusion of the Dry Funeral, If she 
becomes pregnant after his physical death but before his second 
funeral, the child is his, shares in his name, clan, and property 
In this society, biological paternity is considerably less important 
than sociological paternity Hence the faithful widow of a man 
who has died without a son will conscientiously try to become 
pregnant before the end of his Dry Funeral. The dead man’s nght 
to a child of her womb ceases only after her first menstrual period 
following the second funeral 

In a way, the Kotas endow society rather than nature with 
the last word on whether a man has really died The process, to be 
sure, bcgms with his physical demise, but it is not until people 
perform a Dry Funeral for him that his spint departs from earth 
and his social status is finally deleted 

The emphasis of the funeral ritual is much more on speedmg 
the departure of the spirit from this world than it is on the “Mother- 
land” beyond Kotas are not much interested m the other world 
and have only sketchy ideas about it They are quite precise about 
the purification which the spint and the survivmg kin must undergo 
in order that the spint may depart for good. 

Among the Kotas, as among many of the peoples of India, 
contact with death is considered to be deeply polluting A polluted 
person is debarred from normal social relations until he has been 
punfied by proper and protracted ritual. The spint of the dead 
person, too, is polluted m leaving the body, and the dual funeral 
ntes purify the spirit so that it may take up proper relations in 
the afterworld 

Between the time of the body’s last breath and the clunactic 
end of the Dry Funeral, the Imgermg spint is dangerous to men, 
especially to the deceased’s closest km. The dimax comes when a 
pot is smashed, at the proper ntual juncture, in the cremation 
ground beyond the village At that signal all who have attended 
the ceremony— that is to say, most of the villagers and many 
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visitors — ^run back to the village without looldng behind them. 
The hving go one way, the dead another. The rite is always suc- 
cessful, the dead never return to plague the living as occurs in 
some societies This says much about Kota self-confidence and 
culturd assurance. 

The Dry Funeral extends over eleven days and involves villagers 
and visitors in a senes of ceremonial roles which they play out in 
a fixed sequence, like the acts of a play And any great ceremony 
IS mdeed like a dramatic performance. It has well-defined roles 
and acts because it must be performed over and again, in similar 
ways, by different players 

There are two broad categories of roles: those of the kinsmen 
of the dead person and those of his fellows in the community. 
His kin are the bereaved who are bemg purified and restored to 
society, his Idth — fellow villagers and other Kotas — ^help restore 
the bereaved and help speed the spirit on its way. 

On the first morning of the Dry Funeral, a band of musicians 
gathers and plays a lament. With the opening notes of the funeral 
tune, it becomes clearly apparent, even to a stranger, which villagers 
have lost a relative during the past year. Bereaved women stop in 
their tracks. A rush of sorrow suffuses them; they sit down where 
they are, cover their heads with their shoulder cloths, and wail and 
sob through much of that day and the next Men of a bereaved 
household have much to do in preparation for the ceremony and 
do not drop everything to mourn aloud as do the bereaved women. 
But even they stop from time to time to weep. 

Most grief-stricken of all are the widows and widowers. They 
must observe the most stringent mourning taboos and undergo the 
most extensive purificatory ritual. Much of the ritual of the 
funerals revolves about them. The siblmgs and children of a dead 
person have important, but less extensive, roles to play in the 
wremony. Interestingly, the parents of a dead person have no 
formal part in the funeral. They may be personally as grief-stricken 
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as bereaved parents can be in any society, but the cultural plan of 
the ritual does not make spedal provision for them They may not 
even go through the formi gestures and symbols of moummg 

Leadmg roles m the category of participants who are not be- 
reaved kinsmen are taken by pnests They lead m the ritual, ex- 
cept for certain especially sensitive acts such as setting flame to 
the funeral pyre. Then a specially chosen boy leads A boy must 
lead because he is pure; his youth has preserved him from those 
defilmg experiences which tarnish any man, even a pnest Other 
ceremonial roles are taken, respectively, by secular ofBcers, fellow 
villagers, visiting Kota villagers, and by neighbormg people who 
are not Kotas. 

The ceremony falls into four main acts: First there is a week 
during which the year’s dead are memorialized one by one During 
that week strict moummg taboos are observed by bereaved kms- 
men, other villagers dance every mght, partly as a distraction for 
the mourners, partly to show both the viability and the concern of 
society 

The next act takes place on the day of the second cremation. 
A procession winds out of the village, in it are men canymg funeral 
goods to be placed on the pyre The bit of skull bone is taken out 
and carried to the cremation ground There the bone, the goods, 
and the personal ornaments of the widow or widower are placed on 
the pyre and it is set ahght The bereaved and some of the partici- 
pants spend the night at the cremation ground 

The third phase of the ceremony be^s when the mommg star 
is seen by those who have spent the night at the funeral place 
The mood changes abruptly There is dancmg and feastmg, widows 
and widowers perform rituals m several stages which bring them 
progressively doser to normal social life At nightfall the pot is 
smashed, all run back to the place of life, the village That night 
the widows and widowers have sexual relations, preferably with a 
siblmg of the dead spouse, thus symbohzmg yet another step back 
to normal relations 
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Fmally there are two days of singjng and dancmg The village 
houses are ntually purified. Then the visitors leave and villagers 
take up the ordmary round of life again 

By these roles and these prescnptions for action, Kota culture 
provides a way of answering the question which Kota sodety and 
every society must answer — what to do about death"? The body is 
properly removed The bereaved ate successfully brought through 
their shock and sorrow back to normal status and relations. The 


villagets duly commemorate the death and turn back to everyday 
pursuits with a sense of having done the right and proper thin g s 
about the social loss 

These are the manifest purposes accomplished by the cere- 
mony, the purposes which villagers recognize and can eiqilam. But 
the Dry Funeral celebration has other functions as well which are 
not so apparent to the participants, which are more imphcit than 
eiqihcit. 

One such function is the reaffirmation of the sodal order. The 


role taken by each participant has to do with one or another of 
the groupmgs which make up Kota and Nil^ sodety. These 


groupings range from the family, through the kins hip circle, to the 
Village, the Kota people, the Nilgin peoples. There are economic 
and social obligations entailed in each of the groupings. These 
reciprocal obhgations are remembered, reenacted, and thus rein- 
forced m the course of the ceremony. 

The cohesion of the family is then dearly demonstrated. All 
m a bereaved household work hard to provide the necessary goods 
for the pyre and food for the feast All in the deceased’s family 
stay together m the house durmg the first week of the Dry Funeral, 
dressed in old and tattered dothes, hair unkempt, voices low, 
sadness heavy over aU the household. 


Km relationship beyond the family is also reaffirmed during 
the ceremony Relatives come to console the bereaved family and 
contribute to the funeral expenses Every Kota who considers him- 
se related to the dead person makes a pomt of attending the Dry 
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Funeral and bowing to the tehc of the deceased before it is re- 
cremated 

Other social groupings are represented in the ceremony clan 
membership is acknowledged and confirmed, village affiliation— 
both of the dead and of the livmg— is shown At certam points, 
a representative firom each of the Kota villages plays a formal 
part in the ritual, thus remindmg the assembly of the unity of all 
Kotas There is also a place in the ceremony for associates of 
the bereaved famihes who are not Kotas; representatives of the 
neighboring peoples attend and, m their proper way, participate 
A Kota is thus remmded, m the context of the funeral ceremony, 
of the parts and personnel of his social order He can see, demon- 
strated in action, how its vanous parts serve him and must be 
served by him 

Participation m the ceremony has yet another effect on the 
participants. It gives them a renewed sense of belongmg to a social 
whole, to the entire community of Kotas The villagers and visitors 
go m procession, led by music, to dear the cremation ground, build 
the pyre, prepare the feast, and do other work in preparation for 
the ceremony. These group activities and the dancmg which fol- 
lows not only bring general enjoyment but enhance feelmgs of social 
unison 

There is no inclination to enlarge the intensity or scope of 
the mourners’ grief. The bereaved are given a formal opportunity 
for complete self-immersion in grief, but there is also an effort 
to curtad their sorrow, to distract them by pleasmg figures of the 
dance. Funeral dancing is not apjiroved in scriptural Hinduism, 
and as the Kotas have become more influenced by the practices of 
high-caste Hmdu viliagers, they have become more uncertam about 
the propriety of dancing at a fimeral. 

The ceremony is being changed in this and in other directions, 
but it is still an occasion when many Kotas work together and 
together accomplish a rehgiously proper and personally enjoyable 
goal, the successful stagmg of the ceremony This jomt accomplish- 
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ment bolsters Kota cohesion and sometimes helps smooth over 
factional rifts. 

A tlurd social consequence of enactmg the ceremony is that 
the order of precedence within Kota society is formally repeated 
and m that manner officially reinforced. Just as a participant gets 
from the ceremony a sense of the social whole and of the various 
groupings withm the whole, so does he also derive a sense of the 
proper order in social life For example, there is a strict order of 
precedence in the funeral procession, at the feast, and in all 
phases of the nte. Briefly put, the order is this: all men come 
before all women; officials and elders before all other men; 
officials before elders; rdigious officials before secular officials 
Withm any category, seniors in age come before their juniors. 

This same order of rank apphes m all life situations, as in the 
servmg of an ordmary meal But at great occasions like the second 
funeral, the whole assembly of Kotas formally, publidy, and im- 
pressively rehearses the proper precedence among the constituent 
parts of sodety. 


Another social consequence which flows from performing the 
Dry Funeral is the completion of the proper order of a person’s 
c^eer Every social transition is marked by some appropriate 
ritual. Hence the final step should also be celebrated appropriately 
hy a person’s km and fellows. “A proper progress through life 
means a funeral.” This comment by Raymond Firth on the people 
island of Tikopia applies to the Kotas as well. 
The death of every person must be followed by a reaffirmation 
of the social character of human existence” 15, page 64]. 

The Dry Funeral performance also has personal, psychological 
for individual men and women A Kota woman whose 
us Md has died, reacts in ways which are the common, hnman 
toi estaflons of grief. She appears shocked and ffisoriented by 
she of nothing but her grief, she is bewildered, 

of “ culturafly stereotyped, and much 

specmc behavior as a mourning widow is prescribed by the 
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cultural requirements for the role of new widow but m seemg her, 
we understand that there is also personal sorrow and genuine dis- 
orientation in her behavior 

For this widow, as well as for other bereaved persons, the 
performance of the Diy Funeral effectively assuages gnef and 
provides personal reonentation After the first outburst of gnevmg 
at the Green Funeral, there is a period of months of relative 
quietude The second funeral provides an occasion for summonmg 
up a person’s latent grief, for expressing it, and then for termmatuig 
It In the eleven days of the ceremony there is ample opportunity 
for venting one’s sorrow Perhaps for that reason the grief is more 
easily and finally dispersed after the rite The several phases of 
the ceremony bring the bereaved back to normal status m gradual 
and socially approved stages [cf 5, page 63] 

As in any major ceremony, mcidental consequences ensue 
Young men find occasion then to look over girls from various 
villages A mature man who has prospered may take the occasion 
to demonstrate his achievements by providmg lavish funeral goods, 
perhaps for a distant relative One man, whose mam personal vic- 
tones came from his wide knowledge of ntual, found special 
satisfaction m playmg a director’s role m guidmg the complex 
rites of the Dry Funeral Such personal purposes, no less than 
the larger societal needs, are served by the celebration of the Dry 
Funeral 


2 

Comparable purposes, both personal and social, are accom- 
plished by the perfoimance of death ceremonies in other societies 
But there are great variations m the manner of bringmg about such 
mtegrative results As we examme the range of variation we find 
that among some peoples, funeral ceremomes are great public 
events, in other societies they are conducted swiftly, quietly, almost 
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furtively The whole of a social order may be represented at the 
funeral, or only a small section of it. 

Two American Indian tnbes of the Southwest, the Cocopa 
and the Hopi, respectively exemplify extremes of emphasis and 
of deemphasis, m the observance of funeral rites. Among the 
Cocopa, death ceremonies are the major events of tribal life; 
among the Hopi, they are brief and hurried afi^. 

The Cocopa, who lived mmnly along what is now the Arizona- 
Sonora border, practiced some agriculture, but depended largely on 
hunting and gathermg. Theirs was a relatively simple culture, they 
possessed few goods, they conducted few ceremonies [9]. The 
whole tnbe, m the late nmeteenth century, consisted of some twelve 
hundred people, scattered m small settlements People from several 
settlements might come together for a harvest fiesta, but many 
more would gather for the occasion of a mourning ceremony. 
The death ceremonies were the pnnapal religious and social events 
of the tribe. 

Soon after a death, the mourning members of the family be- 
came transported mto an ecstasy of violent grief behavior They 
cned, wailed, and screamed from the time of the death, without 
much interruption, for twenty-four hours or more until the body 
was cremated The cremation ritual was directed mainly at induc- 
mg the spirit of the dead person to go on to the afterworld. To 
help persuade the spirit to depart, dothes, food, and equipment 
were destroyed so that the spmt could have these things m the 
hereafter 

Some time after the cremation, and with purposes analogous to 
those of the Kota second funeral, a Cocopa family would give 
a moutmng ceremony to commemorate its dead Then a large part 
of the tnbe would gather, there would be speeches and lamenta- 
tions for the dead. At all other times, the names of the dead could 
not be mentioned; at diis mourning ceremony dead relatives were 
recalled pubhcly, summoned to mingle with the assembled tribes- 
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men, and impersonated by men and women dressed m ceremonial 
costumes to resemble specific deceased persons Presents were 
given to Visitors, and valuable goods, mcludmg a ceremonial house 
and the ceremonial costumes, were burned for the benefit of the 
spints Kelly gives bis impression that “ . this action symbolized 
a desire to be free of the dead, and that the ceremony served, in 
part, to brmg lurkmg spints mto the open, and, m dramatic 
fashion, to nd the earth of them by bannmg them again m the 
physical form of the costumes worn by the impersonators” [9, 
page 1611 

The cremation ntual dealt mainly with the disposal of the 
body and with helpmg the bereaved over the imtial shock At the 
subsequent moummg ceremony, the focus was more on religious 
and social integration than on the personal adjustment of the 
bereaved. Yet this very sfrengthenmg of social mtegration doomed 
the Cocopa to a relatively sparse level of subsistence Because 
funeral rites were the mam expression of Cocopa tnbal enterprise 
and because the destruction and lavish consumption of wealth were 
integral parts of the funeral complex, the Cocopa “were forever 
barred from the accumulation of capital goods, the development of 
complex tools and equipment, and the building of elaborate houses, 
temples or monuments They were, m effect, held to a hand-to- 
mouth existence which was more efficiently pursued by independ- 
ent famihes and small pohtical units” [9, page 163] 

The old tradition of death practices continued m force when 
Kelly worked among the Cocopa between 1940 and 1947 At that 
lime, not one of the tribe had acquired and kept more wealth than 
a bare mmimum of household goods and a secondhand automobile 
No Cocopa had dared to inherit anything, money or property, 
from a dead relative The one change in this, perhaps indicative 
of changes to come, was that m a few families a dead relative’s auto- 
mobile was not burned but was traded in for another model 
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At the other end of the state of Arizona and at a vastly differ- 
ent level of culture, hve the Hopi. They are one of the Pueblo 
tnbes — agriculturalists v?ho follow a hi^y ritualized, complex 
way of life. In recent years, automobiles and other appurtenances 
of Western matenal culture have become familiar sights in the 
eleven Hopi villages. Yet the tradirional ways of reh^on, of 
ceremonialism, of social organization are still followed by many 
Hopi Funeral rites continue to be held in the old tradition, and 
that traction is one which minimizes the whole event of death and 
funerals 

The Hopi do not like the idea of death and they are afraid of 
the newly dead. Their funeral rites are small, private affairs, 
quickly over and best forgotten Those who are bereaved may 
well feel the pain of loss as deeply as do mourners in any society, 
but they g^ve themselves over to no overt transport of grief of the 
kmd expected of mourners among the Cocopa, Kotas, and in many 
another society The Hopi cherish the middle way: they seek to 
avoid excess of any land; their most desirable universe is one in 
which all is measured, deliberate, and under control. Weeping 
may be unavoidable, but it is not encouraged, for any cause. If 
one must weep — Hopi parents have told their children — ^it is best 
to weep alone, outside the village, where no one can see [3, page 
221 ] 

As soon as a death occurs in a family, the women of the house- 
hold do lament, they cry a bit and speak of their loss But there is 
no formal wading nor is there a public gathering. The body is 
quickly prepared for burial and put into its grave as soon as 
possible A woman relative washes the head; prayer feathers and 
a cotton mask are put on the corpse; it is wrapped and carried off 
j straightway by the men of the household 
> As with the Kotas and many other peoples of the world, con- 

\ 
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tact with death brings pollution. Before persons who are thus 
polluted can resume normal relations with men and with the gods, 
the)' must divest themselves of the taint Hence, on their return 
from the but 3 Tng ground, the members of the household purify 
themselves ritually. The nest morning a male relative of the de- 
ceased puts meal and prayer sticks on the new grave, prays for 
rain — a central good of Hopi Me — ^and asks the spirit not to 
return to the village. To ensure the departure of the deceased, fhe 
relative symbolically doses the trail back to the village by dravring 
charcoal lines across it 'R'hen he comes back to the bereaved house- 
hold, all wash their hair and purify themselves in pifion smoke 
“They should then try to forget the deceased and continue with life 
as usual’' [4, pages 57-58]. 

The spirit is behev'ed to rise from the grave on the fourth morn- 
ing and to follow the path to the land of the dead, somewhere in 
the general area of the Grand C^yon It then becomes one of the 
sreat assembly of supematurals With these the Hopi are greatly 
rancemed. The supernatural spirits are continually invoked; they 
are frequently asked for blessings; they come to the villages on 
ceremonial occasions. But the spirits are not Hopi; they are a 
diSerent class of being and Hopi culture provides rules and means 
for \rith them The spirits are depersonalized entities; they 

do not hav’e the characteristics of deceased friends and relatives 
The Hopi go to great lengths to make sure fliat the dichotomy of 
quick and dead is sharp and dear. Many ntes having to do with 
spirits condude with a ritual device which breaks oS contact 
between mortals and spirits [10, pages 491-492} 

The Hopi are one people who express no desire whatsoever to 
recall die memory of their deceased, whether for good or ill Some 
years ago a visitor to one of the Hopi villages took a picture of a 
youn^r woman. On a later visit to the village, he learned that the 
younv woman had died, so he presented the enlarged photograph 
which he had with him to her mother. The next day the mother 
begged him to take the picture back, saying that it reminded her 
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too vividly of her bereavement. The anthiopolo^st’s footnote to 
this account adds that “no Pueblo Indian of the older generation 
wants a picture of a deceased relative” [17, page 21] Among the 
Hopi and other Pueblo peoples, ‘Tear of the dead and the will 
to forget them as mdividuals are extreme, but the dead have to 
remove from the livmg, not the hvmg from the dead ’ [15, page 
1150] That is, the mourners do not have to destroy all mementos 
and property of the deceased; that would be quite contrary to Hopi 
precepts of balance, moderation, and thrift. Property is inherited 
and distributed in prescribed ways among vanous classes of heirs 
The emphasis m the funeral ceremony is quite different from 
other motifs in Hopi practice Most life-cycle and calendrical ntes 
are conducted with very elaborate ceremony, in contrast to the 
quick and meager ritual of the funeral occasion Hopi society is an 
elaborate structure of interlocking organizations In most cere- 
monies, members of different sociorehgious organizations take 
part or attend at some stage. But the funeral ceremony is restricted 
mainly to the immediate household, there is little provision to show 
the multiple roles which the deceased may have occupied m the 
social network The sovereign desire is to dismiss the body and 
the event The urge is to dispatch the spirit to another realm 
where it will not challenge the Hopi ideals of good, harmonious, 
happy existence in this world and where, as a being of another 
and well-known kind, it can be methodically controlled by the 
ritual apparatus of Hopi culture 


4 

Quite a different outlook on death and on life is shown in the 
funeral rites of the Roman Catholic people of Barra, the southern- 
most island group in Scotland's Outer Hebrides. Burial rites there, 
as F G Vallee describes them [18], take place in five stages. Only 
the dose relatives are involved in the first; the total community 
is included in the last stage When the final funeral bell toHs, every 
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islander participates, in some degree, in the observances of the 
occasion. 

The first act of the sequence begins when it becomes clear that 
a person is approaching his end. The dose relatives rally around 
to help. It IS important to make sure that a priest will be present 
at the proper lime to bestow the last rites — ^dicse rites are a most 
essential element in the "happy deatli” which the Barra Catholic 
asks for in his prayers. 

Death is not a tabooed subject for conversation, A failmg per- 
son may well discuss witli his fnends and relatives the likelihood of 
his being alive, say, next autumn. Nor is there in this culture any 
great dread of tlic departed spirit “In no ease that I knew of was 
it assumed that tlic soul of a particular individual went to hell 
after death, no matter how evil his life in tenns of the community 
mores" [18, page 121]. 

When death occurs, the next stage of the ceremony is set in 
train Tlic news is spread throughout the community of some 
two thousand people. No group recreation takes place until after 
the burial; those in the neighborhood abstam hum their regular 
work. 

The chief mourner— the man most closely related to the de- 
ceased— goes to the public house to buy whiskey and beer for 
those who wiU assemble and to arrange for cofBn and shroud 
This IS the first public act in the ntual sequence, the chief mourner 
receives condolences from the men at the bar 

As the news spreads, those who have had dose social ties with 
the deceased gather to pay their respects Cousins, in-laws, and 
close friends come They bring supplementary food and refresh- 
ments; some of them stay through night, which is the mght of the 
wake The “watchers” durmg the mght are mosfly men They 
talk through the mght about seamanship, fishmg, sheep, and similar 
subjects of male mterest Drinking whiskey and beer is part of the 
ntual idiom but there is no immoderation m drinkmg. A few 
women, mainly those of the household, are present and busy 
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themselves about the kitchen. The men take turns throng the 
night in keeping vigp beside the body. Several times durmg the 
night the whole company goes into the death room and all pray. 

From Vallee’s account of these formalities, it seems reasonable 
to infer that the wake serves both psychological and social pur- 
poses. The assembled kinsmen and friends are solicitous and 
helpful, givmg psycWc support to the bereaved In their presence 
the mourners can give necessary vent to their grief but are con- 
strained from intense and incapadtating broodmg about thdr loss 
The participants at the wake, by their presence, also assure the 
mourners (and themselves as well) that the bonds of kinship and 
friendship continue, that the death has not irreparably ruptured 
the web of sodal life. 

In the afternoon on the day after the wake, the cofBn is carried 
in procession to the chapel. In the funeral procession are the de- 
ceased’s relatives, friends, and neighbors. Every man is given a 
turn at helping to bear the coffin, no matter how short the Stance 
it is carried. 

The final stage of the ceremony begins with a Requiem Mass 
on the following morning. Then the coflhi is carried, again m 
procession, to the cemetery. This is a larger procession than on 
the previous day; people from a wide area attend. At the grave 
the priest conducts the burial sendee. After the interment, mourn- 
ers disperse to kneel and pray at graves of other deceased relatives 
Members of the bereaved household return home and are rished 
by their kinsmen. 

The name of the dead person is recalled at Hig h Mass each 
Sunday for a year in every Catholic congregation on the island, 
to the dead person’s home church his name is formally mentioned 
in this Way for two years after his death. 

The people of Barra seem to have a smooth and easy set of 
patterns for deahng with the event of death. There appears, at 
least overtly, to be no great fear of the dead, no anriety about 
speeding on the departed spint, and no avoidance of the topic or 
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of the memory of the deceased Most men and women participate 
in some ten to fifteen funerals m them neighborhood every year, 
death ceremomes for them are normal events. Vallee notes how the 
sacred and secular elements are blended in the funeral The occa- 
sion IS a religious one complete with priest, prayers, and holy 
services “Yet m the midst of these forms and acts of sanch^, 
mourners chat easily of ships and sheep, are concerned with en- 
sunng that there is no shortage of hquor and food Frequent 
attendance at these rites does more than breed famihanty with 
death, it intensifies the awareness of belonging to a community” 
[ 18 , page 128 ] 

The ritual sequence is complex, only the bare outhne has been 
sketched here It is a clearly known, frequently repeated sequence; 
hence hundreds can smooily and spontaneously participate m a 
funeral Even the few Protestants on the island know precisely 
when to take part and when to withdraw from the ntes 

Funerals on Barra differ from those of our previous examples 
m that they are regulated and led by priests of the Roman Cathohc 
Church— an mstitution which extends far beyond the given com- 
mumty m space, time, and authority Cathohc ritual prescribes cer- 
tam funeral ntes and Cathohc dogma provides certam behefs about 
death But there is also a great deal m any Cathohc funeral which 
is not laid down m the canons of the Church In Barra, for example, 
the wake, the whiskey, and the procession are important elements 
of the ceremony, but are not prescnbed by the Church 

Among other peoples who are Roman Cathohc m rehgion, 
a funeral ceremony mcludes the same prescnbed ntes, but it may 
also mclude many different elements of social participation, cul- 
tural practice, and emotional emphasis The Church does decree 
certain requirements for funerals and will not countenance prac- 
tices which run counter to its theological precepts But fte limits 
of these requirements are quite broad, withm them there is notable 
vanation between, say, a Catholic funeral on Barra and one m 
Bavana or m the Phihppmes Hence, while funeral ntes on 
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Baira appear to be smoothly attuned to social and personal needs, 
among another people of the same religion the funeral may not 
allay personal tensions or promote social concord in the same man- 
ner as on Barra. 


5 

Sometimes the very form of the funeral reflects personal ambiv- 
alences which anse from conflictmg social and cultural conditions. 
Thus the Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache Indians of the Amen- 
can Southwest show two kinds of formal response to bereavement. 
Both are broadly similar to those previously mentioned for an- 
other southwestern tnbe, the Cocopa On the one side there is 
vigorous and pubhc expression of grief by the relatives of a de- 
ceased, on the other side there is rigorous effort to banish all 
trace of the death and all memory of the deceased There is a 
penod when it is proper for mourners to ^ve vent to then- gnef, 
and then they do so m quite violent fashion At other tunes, the 
name and memory of a dead person must be eiqiunged from 
recall and remembrance. 

In his analysis of Apache death customs, M E Opler notes 
that “there is the tendency to publidy signify grief and attest to 
the loss, and an elaborately socialized machmery for banishing that 
gnef and the objects and words which might awake it” [14, page 
92]. ® 

These apparently contradictory practices, Opler suggests, are 
one manifestation of the ambivalence an Apache feels toward his 
relatives Throughout his life an Apache is taught to assist and 
support his relatives, to avenge their wrongs at any cost He m 
turn depends on them and under the economic and social con- 
ditions of aboriginal Apache life could not survive without them. 
But he was also taught to be independent and self-reliant, and 
this qu^ty too was necessary for successful living in his natural 
and social environment. 
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The two demands, for group solidarity and for mdivudual inde- 
pendence, often created conflict within the Apache individual 
He generally acceded to the demands of his family group, but there 
was left in him a residue of resentment and hostihty toward them 
This hostihty was shown m vanous ways One was the belief that 
every Apache who received supernatural power was obliged to 
pay for this power with the life of a dose relative, perhaps one 
of his children. Smce “practically every Apache realized a super- 
natural experience,” a person commonly feared those of his close 
relatives who were knovra to have particularly powerful super- 
natural helpers [14, page 100] 

Hence the two kmds of bereavement reaction, Opler suggests, 
reflect the personal ambivalence which an Apache felt about his 
relatives — ^induding his parents, his siblmgs, and his wife’s parents 
and siblings The permitted, flond moummg behavior expressed 
the emotional loss of a loved person on whom one was greatly de- 
pendent The strong cultural directives to obhterate all trace of 
a deceased may be “the result of repressed and unconscious resent- 
ment and dislike of relatives which have their roots m the actual 
circumstances and events of Apache life” [14, page 107] 

The cultural fiat to mourn and then to dismiss the memory of 
a dead relative evidently made it easier for an Apache to dismiss 
the fear he had of the relative when he was alive and of his ghost 
after he was dead Such overt fear of one’s dose km is not 
commonly manifested among the various peoples of the world 
More usual in human societies is another sort of ambivalence 
about death and funeral ntes Bronislaw Malmowski depicted the 
feehngs of bereaved survivors m these words “The emotions are 
extremely complex and even contradictory, the dommant ele- 
ments, love of the dead and loathmg of the corpse, passionate at- 
tachment to the personality still Imgenng about the body and a 
shuddenng fear of the gruesome thmg that has been left over, 
these two elements seem to mingle and play mto each other 
[11, page 30] In the Melanesian funeral rites which he had ob- 
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served, Malinowski commented, there was shown a desire to main- 
tam the tie with the deceased and the parallel tendency to break 
the bond By performing the prescnbed religious acts, men can 
resolve this conflict, counteract “the centrifugal forces of fear, 
dismay, demoraliration,” and can remtegrate themselves as a group 
and reestablish their morale [11, pages 32 to 35]. 

6 

Yet traditional rites are not always sufficient for the occasion 
and its stress An illuimnatmg analysis of a funeral in a small 
town in Java shows how, m that case, the use of the customary 
funeral ceremony brought on social discord rather than integration 
and brought more trouble than solace to the bereaved [7]. The 
prmcipal difficulty lay in the fact that the traditional ntes, which 
were suited to the needs of the occasion in an agricultural, village, 
folk miheu, are not as appropriate to tbe needs of the villagers 
who are transplanted to town life, where economic and political 
onentations differ from those of the village. 

The episode occurred m 1954 when a ten-year-old boy, who 
was hvmg with his uncle and aunt m one of the crowded neighbor- 
hoods of a town m east-central Java, suddenly died The unde dis- 
patched a telegram to the boy's parents and then sent for a 
Modm, a Moslem religious official, to conduct the funeral in the 
customary, traditional manner. 

In form, the traditional Javanese funeral is a combination of 
Islamic precept and indigenous practice, of scriptural dogma and 
local belief As m the Roman Cathohc ntes on Barra, the require- 
ments of the umversahstic, scnptural reh^on are met in the idiom 
of native tradition, in Javanese village tracfltion, the funeral cere- 
mony is one variety of a generic ceremony, called slametan^ which 
is pven at crucial pomts, not only of tbe life cycle, but of the 
agricultural and ceremomal cycle as well. 

The slametan is mainly a communal feast, performed under re- 
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ligious auspices, for a group of neighbors “The demands of the 
labor intensive rice and dry-crop agricultural process require the 
perpetuation of specific modes of techmcal cooperation and en- 
force a sense of community m the otherwise rather self-contamed 
famihes — a sense of community which the slametan clearly rem- 
forces” [7, page 36], The traditional funeral slametan is directed 
by an Islamic official, the Modin, who supervises the preparation 
of the body for burial, leads in the chantmg of Arabic prayers, 
and reads a graveside speech to the deceased, renundmg him of 
his duties as a behevmg Moslem 

This ritual form is carried through quickly and m a mood 
remmiscent of that described for Hopi funerals The mourners are 
supposed to be relatively calm and undemonstrative “Tears are 
not approved of and certauily not encouraged, the effort is to get 
the job done, not to Imger over the pleasures of grief the 
whole momentum of the Javanese ritual system is supposed to 
carry one through gnef without severe emotional disturbance” 
[7, page 40] Such was the expectation of the dead boy’s unde 
when he began funeral preparations and sent for the Modm 
But when the Modm came, the uncle’s expectation was not 
realized and, to the great chagrm of the body’s family and their 
fnends, the Modm refused to lead the funeral ntes This untoward, 
discomfitmg and exceptional refusal came about for these reasons 
There was m 1954 a great cultural-political spht m this town, 
and elsewhere m Java Those on one side were Islamic punsts who 
wanted to emphasize the scnptural sanctions and dimmish the 
indigenous practices Those of the other side wanted to stress the 
mdigenous practices and mute the Islamic elements Allegiance to 
one or another side was expressed through political affiliation In 
this town, the Islaimc patnots belonged to the country’s largest 
Moslem party, Masjumi, which supported an “Islamic State” for 
Indonesia raffier than a secular republic Those townsmen who ad- 
vocated the indigenous tradition belonged to another political 
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party, Permai, which was smaller nationally but locally strong Its 
platform was a fusion of Marxist politics, anti-Islamic ideas, and 
nahvist rehgion 

Womed about controllmg the conflict between the two parties, 
the local administrative officer had called together the rehgious 
officials, the Modms, most of whom were Masjumi leaders He 
mstructed them not to participate in funeral ntes for supporters of 
the Permai party. 

Hence, on the mommg of July 17, 1954, when a Modin 
arrived at the house where the boy had died, he saw a Permai 
poster displayed there and refused to perform the ceremony. He 
rubbed in his refusal by saying piously ffiat since the Permai 
people belonged to another religion, he did not know the correct 
bunal rituals for it All he knew was Islam. 

Though the Permai people are anti-Islam, they still had no 
other funeral nte than that traditionally performed and led by 
a Modm The dead boy’s uncle had never thought that his politi- 
cal allegiance would present such a distressmg problem The funeral 
preparations were halted, the people of the bereaved household 
were distraught, and the uncle exploded in rage — ^rather unchar- 
acteristic behavior for a Javanese. Friends of the family gathered, 
but no one knew what to do 

When the dead boy’s father and mother arrived, ttie aunt — 
who had earlier given vent to loud, unrestrained wailing — ^now 
rushed to her sister and the two women “dissolved into wild hys- 
terics ” These unusual and shocldng outbursts made the assembled 
people all the more nervous and uneasy. 

At last, through the good offices of a go-between, the dead boy’s 
father requested an Islamic funeral, implying that he was not of 
the Permai party. The Moffin then carried through the usual burial 
rites But three days later, at the first commemorative feast, the 
usual slametan procedure — ^wWch includes an Islamic chant for 
the dead— -was not followed Instead there was a political speech 
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and pliilosophical discussion, together with a strange and atypical 
talk by the dead boy’s fatlier expressing his feelings and his con- 
fusion. 

His confusion arose because the traditional ceremony had 
become unsuitcd to his social circumstances. The ceremony func- 
tioned well when the group to be consolidated was a set of village 
neighbors who shared many close tics — economic, religious, per- 
sonal, social. But in tlic town neighborhood, such village bonds 
arc not as relevant; the important bonds are based on ideology, 
class, occupation, and politics rather than on local proximity 
Hence tlic traditional funeral ceremony, when held now m an 
urban setting, “increasingly served to remind people that the 
neighborhood bonds tlicy are strengthenmg through a dramatic 
enactment arc no longer the bonds which emphatically hold them 
togetlier” [7, page 52]. The boy’s funeral provides an example of 
the mcongruity between the old ceremonial form and the new 
social conditions It is likely that this incongruity will not long 
exist. Ceremonial forms can be changed In future years these 
funeral rites may be altered and may then accord better with the 
broad purposes of personal and social integration for which men, 
in Java as elsewhere, commonly perform the last ntes 

7 

“A funeral nte,’’ Raymond Firth observes, “is a social nte par 
excellence. Its ostensible object is the dead person, but it benefits 
not the dead, but the hvmg” [5, page 63] This comment occurs 
m the course of an analysis of an incident involvmg a dash of 
mterests m a chiefs fanuly in T±opia. A grandson of the old chief 
has been lost at sea. The boy’s father wants to prepare a smtably 
elaborate funeral ceremony, his brothers— the other sons of the 

rliiftf ^want to postpone the funeral lest it detract from a festival 

for the clan gods which the family should soon give m properly 
lavish style. There is a flare-up of temper, there is moMcation by 
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DBUtial people; finally the funeial is ^ven precedence and familial 
solidarity is, at least overtly, reestablished. 

For the very reason that funerals so often are occasions when 
social solidarity ought to be displayed in a society, they can also 
present situations where the lack of solidarity is dramatically high- 
hghted. In the Kota Dry Funeral, there is a juncture when all Kotas 
who are present at the ceremony come forward, one by one, to 
^ve a paitmg bow of respect to the rehc of each deceased. 

Around this gesture of social unity, violent quarrels often rage 
[13, pages 226 to 229] When kmsmen of a deceased Kota are fer- 
vent supporters of one of the two opposmg factions in Kota 
society, they may try to prevent a person of the other faction 
firom makmg this gesture of respect and sohdanty This is tanta- 
mount to declaring that those of the other faction are not Kotas 
at all — a declaration which neither side will quietly accept. Thus 
a ritual action which symbolized concord has frequently triggered 
a good deal of discord Yet among the Kotas, as in other societies, 
neutral people try to brmg about a compromise; the ceremony is 
somehow completed with as much show of social unity as can 
be managed— especially for funerals of the great men of the tribe 
Such show of unity is graphically depicted, on the grand scene 
of European history, by photograph of some memorable funeral 
corteges If we turn to the picture of the ghttering array of mon- 
archs m the procession behind the cofiBn of Edward Vn or the 
picture of the more somberly dad pallbearers carrying the cofBn 
of Josef Stahn, we can appreciate that differences may be sunk, 
if only temporarily, on the occasion of a funeral. 

In earher European history, the State funeral was an im- 
portant symbol of the contmuity of monarchical power In medieval 
France, for example, the death of a kmg might be followed by great 
sorder, because his successor was not sovereign until his corona- 
tion By the sixteenth century, however, a new king in France 
exercised full powers from the moment of his predecessor’s dpgtii 
ne royal funeral became not only a symbol of proper succession 
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but also one of the agencies for the smooth transfer of power [8]. 

Funeral monuments like the Pyramids and the Taj Mahal at- 
test to the political aspects which have long been entailed in state 
funerals Codes of testamentary law reflect the economic aspects 
of death rites The ntes, the codes, the monuments — whether for 
a great personage or for an ordmary person — ^have often ex- 
pressed rehgious ideas of immortality as well as those sodetal con- 
cepts which we have here discussed [cf. 2, 6, 1, 16J. 

In some societies, the behef m immortahty is considered to be 
most important for the consolation of the bereaved, m other socie- 
ties, as among the Kotas, the concept of the afterworld is not of 
any great interest At funerals, social forces may be effectively 
rallied to solace the moumeis or there may be special social con- 
ditions which hamper their readjustment 

In modem Amencan society, E H. Volkart suggests, such 
great attachment to the particular members of one’s family is built 
up that readjustment becomes veiy difficult after their death. 
“Thus whereas we stress the sense of loss and recognize the need 
for replacement, basically the culture creates conditions m which 
the deceased is irreplaceable because he cannot ever really be 
dupheated. ... In this way the bereaved person has no auto- 
matic cultural solution to the problem of replacement” [19, pages 
299 and 300]. 

Amencan culture has, in certam respects, and for some Ameri- 
cans, become deritualized Persons bereaved by a death sometimes 
find that they have no clear prescription as to what to do next 
In such cases, each has to work out a solution for himself After 
the typical period of shock and disorganization, these mourners 
can receive httle help toward personal reorganization. When indi- 
vidual solutions to such recurrent and poignant problems arc re- 
peatedly made, they may tend to coalesce and to become institu- 
tionalized Hence it may be that the people who have reacted 
strongly against the older rituals— because they were ntuals— may 
institute some new version of the old ritual forms 
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Death ceremonies, like other cultural forms, are changed in 
tone by those who use them as a result of changes in their social, 
cultural, and psychological environments Yet the fundamental 
psychological and sodal purposes which are accomphshed by 
funeral ntes remain quite similar. These purposes, illustrated in 
the Kota example, can be met m many different ways One way 
is the extravagant moummg ceremony of the Cocopa; another is 
the sparse, burned ceremony of the Hopi The death rites may be 
taken in the commumty’s normal stride, as in Barra, or may touch 
on espedally conflicting feelmgs among the survivors, as with the 
Apache A funeral may rouse social conflict, as in the example 
from Java, but funeral rites are generally mtended to be a means 
of strengthening group solidarity. 

Rituals for death can have many uses for life And the study 
of these rites can illuminate much about a culture and a society. 
Thus the Kotas’ certmnty about the effectiveness of their Dry 
Funeral provides a due to their general certainty about dealings 
with the supernatural The violent quarrels which have taken place 
at Kota funerals direct our attention to certam values which they 
hold most dear [13] Once we have suitable analyses, from a num- 
ber of peoples, of the ways in which death cercmomes (and other 
biologically based universals) fit mto, reflect, and reinforce cul- 
tural themes, it will be possible to go on to some really interesting 
problems For example, the Hopi funeral ntes and those in the 
Javanese town are very dissmular in specific detail but seem quite 
alike in mood Is the similanty only a superfidaUy apparent one, 
is It an epiphenomenon of httle consequence, or does it give 
evidence of structural similarity of some kmd between two socie- 
Ues widely different m the content of their cultures? In this and 
in other ways, the melancholy subject of funerals may provide one 
good entryway to the analysis of cultures and to the understandmg 
of peoples 
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EDGAR N JACKSON 

Grief and Religion 

In dealing with the problem of Bemg, the meanmg of 
life and the ei^rience of death of the self or of another, 
some approach must be made to the problem of Nonbemg 
Often it IS assumed that the only answer is that of two 
mutually exclusive conditions, “to be or not to be ” The 
religious answer to the problem of Being seeks to remove 
the element of mutual exclusiveness and pomt the way 
toward a larger meaning for what we usually thmk of as 
“Nonbemg,” namely, “to be AND not to be” [6, 10, 12] 

This IS made more acceptable by the tentative ap- 
proach of modem science to a concept of exclusion, for 
the further we penetrate into our knowledge of the universe 
the more we are aware of the fact that the meanmgs of life 
are too large to be exclusive and that we must employ mul- 
tiple explanations to begm to adequately mterpret the phe- 
nomena that are expenenced m existence [3] The “both- 
ands” have acquired a new level of scientific respectability 
through efforts to deal with the quanta and ideas of free- 
dom and responsibility 

As light can extend beyond both ends of the visible 
spectrum so mental activity can extend beyond the con- 
scious Comparable to the mfrared would be the uncon- 
scious, and the superconscious might be compared to the 
ultraviolet, cosmic, and other fast wavelength radiation 
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Only with special aids can the vision be extended beyond 
the white hght or its components Similarly it is only with spe- 
cial means that the boundanes of consciousness are extended The 
function of rdigion is to extend the boundanes of consciousness 
relatively to the problem of Bemg and Nonbemg so that the pet- 
son^ty can meet the fact of death at the physical level with a 
firm sense of reality, a healthful expression of feelings, and a capac- 
ity to remvest emotional capital where it will produce the best 
fruits m life; but most of all its function is to furnish the basis for 
a philosophy of life and death that can sustain the highest spiritual 
aspuations of the mdividuai [14] 

Modem psychological understanding verifies the value of re- 
ligious ntes, ntuals, and practices which, anthropological study 
has found, were long practical in fortifymg the individual agamst 
the stress of gnef and dunng the work of mourning These group 
practices have developed out of the need to serve the full spectrum 
of mental life, and what is mterpreted as irrational and superstitious 
at the conscious level is often satisfymg a deeper need of the bemg 
beyond the normal bounds of conscious mental activity. So it is 
that the reUgious approach to the personahty during the tune of 
stress due to bereavement is concerned vith depth and height as 
well as a breadth of understanding m dealing with the feelmgs of 
the mdividuai [7]. 

The innate wisdom of rehgious practices seems to be not so 
much a matter of conscious design as of unconscious evolution 
The benefits of these practices are not determined adequately by 
rational judgments alone, but demand rather an understanding of 
the response of the emotions and spintual sensitivities of the whole 
bemg The ancient wisdom of life is reflected in many of those 
forms that are employed to mimster to the grief-stncken, such as 
the preparatory aspects of the imtiation ntes of primitive peoples, 
which recognize that adulthood involves a contemplation of both 
hfe and death and those contemporary rehgious practices that en- 
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gage the total being, such as the Passover among Jews, the Passion 
Drama among Christians, and the idea of Nirvana amone Bud- 
dhists [9]. ^ 


Reality Maintenance 

Because the grief experience reaches deeply mto the emotional 
structure of the mdmdual, it is important that the activities that 
engage him at the time of his bereavement encourage a firm grip on 
reahty rather than a Sight into fantasy. For some, the escapes mto 
the unreal with narcotics for the body, sedation for the emotions, 
and fanciful philosophy for the nund, are already too much of a 
possibdity. So the religious practices that are employed should 
fortify reality rather than deny iL 

Some persons contend that there is a pagan or barbaric element 
in the body-centered type of activity that engages the fami ly and 
friends during the period precedmg bunal or cremation. But for 
most persons an entirely spintual approach is difficult and does not 
prepare the individual for the departure of the body of the loved 
one 

When a family has spent three days, as is the case in most 
Christian communities, or seven days as is the general Jewish 
practice, m accepted mounung procedures, the reahty of the 
death of the body is impressed on the mmd and emotions m a way 
that cannot be easily demed The “wewmg of the remams,” the 
visits of fnends and famdy, the rituals of the commumty and re- 
ligious institutions that confront the mourner day after day m 
the presence of the motionless body, gradually bring the conscious- 
ness of death to all levels of being, and make it difficult for fan- 
tasies or illusions to develop in the thoughts or feelmgs of the 
individual [8] 

This sense of the reahty of death and the finahty of physical 
separation is a pmnful process, and there is no known way of 
fs^-^p 1 ng the pam within a clear reahty framework Sometimes the 
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rathex toitaoiis process of talking to many people who try to 
say consoling words reinforces the consdousness that death is 
universal and separation a permanent thougjh painful fact 

These conditions that are forced on the conscious mind sud- 
denly are apt to penetrate the lower levels of consdousness more 
slowly. The expenence of loss may well trigger a variety of feel- 
ings related to a long range of previous expenence, and the work- 
ing-through of these effects is a more complicated process. But the 
suiToundmg of death with rituals and practices that fortify the 
teahty of death make it easier for time to saturate the unconsdous 
with the awareness of emotional amputation and the need for the 
adjustments that relate it to reahty. 

However, the effort to become consdous of the finahty of 
physical separation does not destroy the chance for a response 
at the superconscious level of bemg, for it is here that the religious 
faith projects itself in “that indncible surmise” that physical death 
does not destroy all of the qualities of personality. Perhaps one 
of the vahd functions of region is to engage those spiritual, 
psychic, and paranormal powers withm the personahty that may 
be the best bridge between the min d of the living and the mind 
of the deceased. 

The persistent effort in our sdence-consdous culture to measure 
all experience within the bounds of space and time prejudices us 
against that type of experience that is not so limited. The emotions 
of the gnef-stricken are too profound to be bound by Inniting 
measurements, and the unbounded quahty of the religious response 
serves an important emotional need in justif^g such feeling at 
the time that it is directing them. 

At this point there nses the danger of a religious attitude that 
regards personal immortality in terms of cosmic geography and 
physical abodes for the dead. Such wishful thinkmg projects a 
desire for measurement into the very realm where it is most in- 
congruous, the boundlessness of the superconscious. This danger is 
one of the most inexcusable hazards that traditional relipons have 
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placed before the indiridual who seeks to deal with the problem 
of Me and death in a realistic way. 

Healthful Expression of Feelings 

The relidons rites and practices surrounding the process of 
mourning can help the bereft indiwdual to engage all his feelings 
in a framework that makes them not only acceptable but also easily 
expressible. It is unfortunate when false salues lead a person to 
assume a pose of braseiy’. The deep feelmgs are not deceived by 
a surface pose The group pracdcs that make a person feel comfort- 
able with his own deep feelings speed the normal work of mourn- 
ing and help to present those delayed reactions that are the product 
of unresolved grief feelings. 

The emotions of the griesing tend to cluster about three mam 
psychological processes* incorporation, substitution, and feelings of 
guilt. HTthin bounds, each is normal and a valid expression of the 
deep feelmss of the indiridual which may be worked through and 
resolved. \Mien the expression is delayed or repressed, it tends to 
find its outlet in less desirable forms 

In incorporation, the individual turns his feelmgs in upon 
himself and in effect becomes in part the deceased person It is 
a pstchological derice for handling the deep emotional stress In 
a temporal}’ and superficial incoiporation or identification mlh 
the deceased, the bereased would say. “Mother would want me 
to be brave and so I will be brase” The emotions or physical 
characteristics of the deceased take the place of the feelings of the 
mournins indiridual. More distressing is the condition m which 
the bereaved acquires the symptoms of the illness of the deceased. 
There are cases where the identity becomes permanent and damage 
is done to the pcrsonaliO’ of the mourner. Because of the danger of 
loss of his own identity, the person imohed in incorporation need' 
to siosc beyond it in order that the forward motion of his oi%-n hfc 
may begin again [17]. 
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A comparable psychological device is employed in substitution. 
Here the grief-stricken individual, in order to protect hunself from 
the mtolerable stress of his emotion, attaches it to somebody or 
somethmg outside himself and resolves his feehng by such an 
external attachment Some of this is involved m the working 
throu^ of normal gnef situations, where the old room, the 
clothes, the plot m the cemetery become more than the physical 
symbols of the person In a sense they become part of the person 
for the bereaved as they are invested with more than normal 
emotional meaning On a temporary basis this can serve a useful 
purpose while the bereaved is withdrawing his emotional invest- 
ment from the past and is prepanng to remvest it m the future 
College presidents have learned how to put such emotions to 
creative use through endowments and memonals But if the attach- 
ment becomes so strong that the mourner is enslaved by the 
substitution, the forward motion of his life is impaired [ 13 ] 

In acute grief, the element of guilt is mvanably present This 
IS probably due to the ambivalent quality m the love relationship 
where there is self-givmg and self-satisfying, a cravmg for mutuahty 
between loved and lover, as well as the resentment of loss of free- 
dom When the love object dies, the feelings are set free and 
there is guilt The guilt may be expressed m excessive idealizing 
of the deceased, or in such feelmgs as are expressed m phrases 
like, “If I had only known . "If I had it to do over 
again oj “Why did I fail to do . ” Such self-condemna- 

tion IS a normal part of the process of emotional withdrawal. 
However, if it is more an expression of low self-esteem than of 
normal gnef, it may precipitate a penod of depression and melan- 
cholia with all of the irrational and excessive feelmgs that ac- 
company it [1] 

In dealmg with the normal feelmgs of identity or incorpora- 
tion, substitution, and guflt, a ntuai like that of the Mass or the 
ord s Supper can serve a useful purpose not only m preparing 
or but also m workmg through the feelings. In the ntualized 
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memonal service the person identifies himself with Jesus, a de- 
ceased individual of religious importance, m such a way that his 
whole being, conscious, unconscious, and superconscious, is en- 
gaged in a nte that involves both thought and action along with 
other persons So it has social and religious acceptance at the 
same time that it has personal efficacy. It can help satisfy the 
need of the person for mcorporation without placmg damagmg 
demands upon the personality The bread and wme is ingested in 
a symbolic act that fulfills a need to take somethmg into the self 
while it does it m such an abstract and symbolic fashion that it 
does not overinvolve the emotions of the individual perfonnmg 
the act Thus it tends to become a safe channel for the deep feel- 
ings, Perhaps the histoncal explanation of such a sacrament is that 
It gives vent to feehngs too deep to be understood or expressed 
and yet does it without a demand for mterpretation or justification 

A similar process takes place in the symbolic and ntualized 
substitution, for the feehngs of the bereft are attached to a his- 
torical rehgious figure in an acceptable memorial act at the same 
timft that the values and ideals are accepted as a pattern of action. 
The pattern calls for a new life and a new dedication m such a way 
that the person can be freed of his past mvolvement at the same 
time that he is engaged m a socially approved emotional act. 

This is probably most exphcit m dealing with guilt fedings 
The ritualized expression of unworthmess and the askmg for for- 
giveness and a chance for a new beginning fulfill the deep inner 
needs of the individual stnig^g with ambivalence and self-judg- 
ment, but It does It in an abstract form that tends to keep it safe 
from emotional overinvolvement This is not always the case, how- 
ever, and one has to be alert to those situations where the deeply 
disturbed person expenences a cham reaction of emotions set off 
by a rituahzed service 

It is important that the bereaved person have a safe frameworx 
withm which he can express aU the feehngs that are set m motion 
by the loss of the beloved It is also important that the means ot 
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expression meet the needs of the psyche at all three levels. The 
ntuahzed religious expression does this by releasing the emotional 
responses that grow from group need and group support, that 
justify and accept deep feelings of pain without requiring explana- 
tion, all at a level below the threshold of consciousness. But it 
does this in such a way that any conscious need for understanding 
and mterpretation can be accomphshed in a historical and theo- 
logical frame of reference However, neither the unconscious nor 
conscious response prejudices the higher needs of the person to 
fulfill the aspirations of the superconscious element of his nature. 
The very rituals that satisfy the basic needs can gently lead him 
toward those attitudes and insights that are achieved through the 
leap of faith. For the ritualized act may become a source of the 
feelings that are rooted in a mystical experience, a psychic response 
of what IS called in rehgious terminology, a “revelation.” While 
such phenomena cannot be reduced to the termmology of the 
other levels of consciousness, they are a reality to the person who 
experiences them, and that experience is its own justification [2J. 


Reinvesting Emotional Capital 


An unportant part of the process of workmg through the grief 
IS that of withdrawing the emotional capital mvested in the deceased 
and reinvestmg it in the relationships that can continue to produce 
fruit m life. He rehgious institution serves two functions during 
this process First, it gives secunty to the emotions when they 
engage themselves m the process, and second, it gives a frame- 
work within which the emotions can be reinvested 


The first is done both imphcitly and exphcitly. The religious 
institution m our socieQi continues to be the custodian of the 

0 d, frank look at the facts of Being and Nonbeing, the facts of 

1 e and death. Much of the rest of our cultural orientation is away 
torn unpleasant reality. Most dying is done in hospitals with pro- 
ssional attendants The militaiy makes death impersonal and 
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the prevalent entertainment makes death not so much a tragedy 
as a dramatic illusion. The religious institution, through its basic 
philosophy, its hymnody, its scriptures, and its acts of worship, 
thinks of life and death as ultimately real concerns that must be 
dealt with by each mdividual, and on mdividual terms This pre- 
pares the person contmually in the depths of Bemg for the inevita- 
ble event of his expiration or that of those close to him. From 
the early efforts of the dramatist in the book of Job to the latest 
existential mterpretation of Biblical theology, the problem of 
Being and Nonbemg is made dramatically real But the problem 
of Bemg and Nonbemg is not the problem of life and death Rather, 
It is that deeper problem which seeks in the face of the inevitable 
fact of ultimate physical death to deal with a concept of life and 
a mass of anguished feelmgs so that from them can emerge a value 
structure that is not destroyed by that which is so mcidental to 
the flesh It persistently projects the most daring mterpretation 
of the spiritual nature of life itself and the integral relevance of 
a View of life large enough to cope with the process of death 
without destroymg the ultimate values of life An adventurous 
and daring proj’ection of meanmg mto the spiritual nature of life 
becomes a sustainmg fact emotionally in the presence of physical 
dissolution and gives the firm base from which the process of re- 
investmg emotional capital can proceed. 

Exphatly, the religious mstitution funusbes the social and 
personal firamework withm which free-floating emotions can be 
attached While it uses the language that mdicates the structure of 
a cosmic family with a direction m which father-, mother-, 
brother-, and sister-feelings can be engaged, it does something 
more practical It furnishes a vanety of smaU groups through which 
feeling? can be expressed A pastoral coimselmg relationship where 
feelmgs are accepted and worked through with safety and under- 
standmg, a sewmg circle where a group of widows share their 
common feelmgs, a study group that parallels in method the 
group-therapy techmques of inner exploration and external reia- 
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tionship, a service of worship where the process of bemg alone 
and together at the same tune is achieved, aU m to 
become channels through which the unattached or free-floatmg 
feehngs can be constructively related to the needs of life and i s 


ongomg process 

Another significant factor is that the religious view of life not 
only deals with conscious and unconscious needs, but at the same 
time does not interfere with the superconscious needs for spintaal 
aflranation It also encourages a type of hope that cannot be dis- 
sected m the laboratory but which sustains the spirit and ultunately 
gives vahdity to those phenomena that indicate this higher level 
of activity at the core of bemg 


Life and Death 

Liberal religion has looked upon the phenomena of the occult 
with suspicion and a general mood of rejection Even in the face 
of recent theories of consciousness and experimental studies of 
these phenomena, a large degree of skepticism still persists How- 
ever, no contemplation of the philosophy of life and death from 
the pomt of view of the spiritual nature of man can be approached 
without a serious evaluation of the relationship between traditional 
religous assumptions and modem scientific verifications 

Parapsychology laboratories verify under carefully controlled 
conditions a mental capacity that functions beyond the measure- 
ments of space and time [15, 16] A researcher at the RCA 
laboratories has devised an dectromc device to measure the change 
in radiation of the body of a trance medium m the process of 
communication with an alleged discamate spirit entity [11]. The 
Chief of Psychiatry of a large New York hospital has described 
his experience m communication through a medium and asserts 
to a group of his professional colleagues that he felt he was m 
contact with a discamate spirit entity of unusual medical knowl- 
edge and that he had no other reasonable explanation for the 


/ 
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phenomena observed [11] Careful studies by the Bntish and 
American Societies for Psychical Research produce a considerable 
volume of carefully vahdated matenal of psychic significance 
These phenomena and the mdicated judgments concenung them 
do not fit mto any well-estabhshed and prevalent psychological 
system, but they cannot be ignored [14] An editor of the Scienti- 
fic American observed the conditions and has signed the affidavit 
now deposited in the Library of Congress which attests to the 
breakmg of the Houdmi code [5] Some concept of life and the 
nature of the spirit large enough to accommodate such phenomena 
must be projected m order to deal with this level of mental 
activity. 

The religious view of life has always projected this idea of 
the spiritual nature of man and the type of activity of the psyche 
that m some unexplainable manner persists Without any attempt 
at scientific justification, the rehgious nund has sought to be 
guided by those spiritually disciplmed and responsive souls whose 
mystical experiences and revelations have permitted supercon- 
scious matenal to be translated into the language if not the feehngs 
of the conscious mind While the religious view of life has never 
claimed that this type of experience is normal for all adherents, 
or that it is essential to the satisfaction of the needs of all persons. 
It has still recognized the possibility of such a response of the 
soul and has fdt that for those who shared it, it represented the 
highest form of spintual development and the final level of self- 
reahzabon. 

A wise agnosticism should chasten our efforts to define or 
descnbe the nature of the spiritual existence of discamate bemgs 
Such existence is well beyond any known frame of reference Ity 
which It could be made reasonable or logical. However, the intima- 
tions of immortahty are a sufficiently valid part of the psyctacd 
nature of man to demand mclusion m any philosophy whch 
purports to deal with the meanmg of life and death As tins is 
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usually well beyond the range of formal scientific thought, it re- 
mains for the rdigious consciousness to try to deal with it 

This sort of a rehgious consciousness cannot begin to satisfy 
the mental and emotional needs of modem man unless and until 
it makes a vahd effort to relate its observations to the best scientific 
judgments of the day. This is not because the ideas need scientific 
verification to be valid but because man with his modem back- 
ground and training requires scientific verification to make the 
ideas acceptable to him 

This is not to equate consciousness with electncify as Freud 
has su^ested, but rather to feel that there are valid Redons of 
Bemg that are not subject to analogy. We are enough at home 
in a physics that does not feel obliged to make a choice between 
waves or partides, and a biology that refuses to draw too sharp 
a hne between the animate and inanimate, and a psychology that 
is not bound by a distinefion between freedom and determinism 
not to feel that ideas are unacceptable unless they can be driven 
into a small comer. 

In ministering to the emotional needs of the bereft it is impor- 
tant to be able to move toward a philosophy of life that maVp^ 
vahd what Santayana called “the soul’s invincible surmise ” It is 
at this point that the philosophical relevance of the ideas of a 
scientist hke Whitehead have significance for us. Ehs idea of a 
“prehension,” a basic knowledge of relationship that is not de- 
pendent upon space and time, has meanmg here. Beyond appre- 
hension or comprehension, it denotes a basic fact of relationship 
not dependent upon conscious knowledge to fulfill itself. The min/t 
steeped in the apprehension of grief and stra^hng with the com- 
prehension that is the fruit of the work of mourning is sustained 
by a view of life that is rooted in something more basic, a pre- 
hension that does not violate a religious faith but rather ^ves it 
another dimension At this pomt the mysticism of the philosopher 
of science who sees behind all of the dualisms of distmction a 
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unifying force that reveals an ever-Iarger truth verifies the nght 
of the soul to surmise and the consciousness to project a danng 
faith 

The fruitful study of the behavior of man can never be allowed 
to divert us mto thinkmg that man is only behavior. An mtensive 
study of the levels of consciousness of man can hardly be employed 
to hmit the nature of bemg to consciousness as we have grown 
to conceive of it The religious consciousness as an essential art 
form IS concerned withm the limits of disciphned thought with 
movmg beyond concepts that constram m order to achieve the 
largest conceivable view of life and of death It is contmually saymg 
that biology while it descnbes life does not define it and that 
psychology though it illummates the life of the psyche does not 
confine it 

The religious concern for measurmg life m terms of values 
rather than m terms of space and time is the source of its ultimate 
meanmg Franlcl puts it thus; 

Man’s existence is a responsibility springing from man’s finiteness 
This finiteness of life, the limited time man has upon the earth, does 
make life meaningless On the contrary, death itself is what makes 
Me meanmgful . Temporally is therefore not only an essenUal 
characteristic of human life, but also a real factor m its meaningful- 
ness [6, page 85] 

The religious concern contmually moves man more m the direction 
of contemplation and the creation of spiritual values rather tha n 
toward a concern for things and the convement measurement of 
thmgs 

Bemg IS always larger than the bounds of consciousness-of- 
bemg The struggle for a meanmgful handlmg of self-consciousness 
not only compels a facmg of the larger dimension of Being but also 
that which threatens Bemg But the threats to Bemg do not deny 
Bemg, which is an achievement of fact, of existence, of personal 
history. Nor does it reheve the Bemg from buildmg a meanmg large 
enough to handle the threats to that Bemg This inner need pro- 
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jected outward m its largest conceivable dimensions is the basic 
stufE of rehgion, and it is not bound by any partial concept of 
Bemg but rather has as its function the challenge to all partial 
concepts of Bemg When dealmg with death the religious view of 
life stands unchallenged by the partial views of life, for when the 
ultunates are faced, the ultimates are needed to contend with them 

Summary 

There is no place where the mind of man is compelled to deal 
vdth the unpenetrated boundanes of life as it is in the building of 
a psychology of death and dymg. No small or partial view of life 
satisfies the needs of this basic act of reonentation. For most 
persons this involves a practical approach to the anguished emo- 
tions at times of stress For others it demands a basic philosophy 
large enough to sustam such a practical approach 

Practically, the religious function withib the community is to 
protect the bereft individual against destructive fantasy and illusion 
by surroundmg the fact of physical death by a framework of 
reality that is accepted by both the gneving individual and the 
supporting commumty This framework of reahty is conceived to 
stimulate and make valid the expression of all the emotion that 
is a part of the process of mourning in a way that is acceptable 
to the commumty at the same time that it satisfies the deep inner 
needs of the personahty This expression of feehng is not designed 
to lead to despair and separation from the community but rather 
to make legitimate and more easily possible a reinvestment of 
emotional capital m the next chapters of hfe. 

Philosophically, this practical expression of the religious ap- 
proach to death and dying also tends to deternune the attitude of 
the mdividual toward his own death and the process of his dying. 
And this approach views his life and the Kves of others not as 
valueless and extinguishable, but rather as value-filled and thus 
measured by a standard different from that used on all material 
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things. Beyond space and time it has the quahty of the eternal, 
however danngjy that may be conceived by the individual, and 
thus gives even to physical death a dimension of spmtual possi- 
bihty that sustams the soul The rdigious view of hfe always tends 
to do this because of its rejection of partial views of Bemg and 
its acceptance of a basic mysticism of existence that unifies all m 
a prehension that bmgs essence and existence mto workmg imiQ^ 
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Personality Factors in Dying Patients 

The physician, because he sees a human Me when it 
begins and when it ends, is in a umque position to make 
many observations on Me and death and their relation to 
behavior. Concemmg the psychological aspects of the 
dying patient, two seem of special significance. One is 
that the dying patient, even in the face of death, remains 
more or less true to his basic personality (the term “basic 
personality” is used here to describe an individual’s total 
responsive attitude to his enwromnent and his habitual 
behavior patterns regardmg his physical and mental 
activities irrespective of the picture he presents to the 
outside world) , the other is the tra^c realization of how 
many people enter their tenmniil disease with a sense of 
defeat, failure, and unfulfillment When we find in the 
behavior of the dymg patient surprising differences from 
his earUer behavior, we must bear in mind that a break- 
down of conscious controls reveals an individual in his 
basic unrestrained structure. 

Over three decades ago, Alfred Goldscheider, one of 
my medical teachers at the University of Berlin, coined 
the term, “autoplastic disease picture ” This mnanc that 
each patient forms his own opinion of his illness, inde- 
pendent of chnical data or any objective judgment of the 
circumstances. The physician must understand this if he 
is to know Ms patient and what goes on in Ms mind. The 
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subjective idea of what is wrong with him is, however, only 
part of an individual’s transitoiy state of mmd When a patient 
IS alone m a noncntical physical illness, he retreats temporarily 
from reality mto his own mner world. Here he weighs his position, 
seekmg some clarity or decision as to his hfe and future In the 
dying patient, standards and values of self-judgment and self- 
evaluation are different. He knows there will be no return This 
may explain why most dying patients appear calm and reposed, 
while others show intense excitement and paroxysms of rage 
before they smk mto the merciffil state of unconsciousness and 
then die peacefully. If we discount accidents and homicide, it 
seems to me almost certam that deep withm themselves most 
patients know when they are gomg to die and most of them are 
ready A sunilar view was expressed to me by Dr. Frank Adair, 
noted New York surgeon, who stated his expenence that, “The 
dying patient usually knows his condition and at the end is glad 
to go. This seems to be especially true of those patients who have 
deep religious convictions ” 

Clinically, a correlation seems to exist between the disease 
picture and the basic personahty That is to say there is a difference 
m behavior in different personahties suffermg and eventually dymg 
from different somatic diseases The dynamic psychologist explams 
that specific emotional-structural conditions lead to somatic 
changes and eventually to circumscnpt morbid pictures, many 
conservative clmicians still contend that it is the somatic disease 
that brmgs a change in a patient’s psychic behavior. 

In an attempt to explore whether a common rule of behawor 
can be estabhshed, let us consider the two diseases which have 
become the two great killers m our society today heart disease 
and cancer and its alhed diseases. Let us examine whether a dif- 
ference m behavior can be found m patients dymg from one or 
the other disease Also, let us raise the question whether it is acci- 
dental that these two diseases make such devastatmg and mcreasmg 
claims The 1956 report of the National OfiSce of Vital Statistics 
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lists as first, deaths from diseases of the heart, and second, deaths 
from cancer. The 1955 figure supplied by the American Heart 
Association states that deaths from heart and vascular diseases 
constitute 53.1 per cent of all deaths; the American Cancer Sodety 
reports cancer to be responsible for 16 per cent of all deaths. Since 
1900, deaths from heart disease have almost tripled; deaths from 
cancer have more than doubled. Heller, Cutler, and Haenzel [4] 
estimate that 32 out of every 100 newborn children in the United 
States may be expected to develop cancer at some time during 
their hves and wdl eventually die from this disease This would 
be about one-third of the total population 

Let us first consider cancer patients. The most arresting charac- 
teristic of these patients appears to lie in their attitude toward 
their illness. With the exception of a comparatively few person- 
ahties who exhibit an enlightened, sdentific, and sometimes marlyr- 
like attitude, most cancer patients are evasive and rejecting of their 
illness This can be observed in their interest concerning symptoms, 
cluneal findings, therapy, and marked attention to details. How- 
ever, most of them avoid the direct question, “Do I have cancer?” 
Neither do they appreciate the honesty of the physician who volun- 
teers this diagnosis to them. From a medical viewpoint, most of 
these patients in their outward behavior are “good patients,” 
if we consider as “good” a submissive, cooperative attitude, and 
one which does not give the doctors and mines any trouble. They 
can become, nevertheless, rebellious and hostile if they feel them- 
selves rejected or slighted. Some, having come to the end of their 
tr^, may now dare to release pent-up hostility agmnst members of 
their family or friends in a desire to retaliate for previously suf- 
fered hurts and rejechons; others, freed from lifelong conflicts and 
self-centeredness because 'they already live on another plane, are 
now capable of displaying touching courage and unselfishness. 
From a point of psychological evaluation, these patients appear 
to be immature, dependent, and often regressive personalities 
A bnef case history may filustrate this type of patient: A 59- 
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year-old male patient came to see me because of his “neurosis,” 
as he put it. His case histoiy revealed that nine months pnor to 
this first consultation, he had suffered a ternfic pam m his chest 
and bacL He had seen a local doctor who treated him for anenua 


and a spasm of the esophagus. He was unable to swallow food, 
even cereal because of “the nervous bubble in my upper chest ” 
Smce the start of his illness, the patient had lost twelve pounds, 
but added quickly that this was natural since he was unable to 
eat properly. The question as to whether he had received a radio- 
lopcal examination was answered afiSimatively An X ray taken 
two months earher, apparently only a flat film, had not shown 
any organic disease He concluded that the stabbing pains across 
his chest and stomach were new symptoms of his neurosis 
The family histoiy disclosed that both parents had died at the 
age of 58 ; his father from a cerebral hemorrhage and his mother 
from cancer. One sister had also died from cancer. The patient 
himself was a shy, soft-spoken, melancholic man He had never 
mamed He had no relatives or close friends and hved by him- 
self, pretty much withdrawn from the rest of the world His 
emaciated body and history aroused my suspicion of a neoplastic 
involvement. A radiological exammation revealed, indeed, a malig- 
nant growth in the esophagus with perforation into the bronchial 
tree. This diagnosis was confirmed a few days later at the New 
York Memorial Center. There the patient received a course of 


supervoltage X-ray therapy. 

About two months later the patient returned to my ofBce 
stating there had been some initial improvement but that now he 
had a constant pain m Ins back and across the gastric region He 
was losing wei^t rapidly. It was apparent that metastases had 
mvaded all his vital organs and that he could live only a few 
more weeks. Throughout the illness his behavior, outwardly at 
least, remained gentle, fcendly, and cooperative He was anxious 
to win approval and to relate to the physician as if he were JHe 
authonty m whose hands his future fate rested Thou^ the New 
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York Memonal Center is known to be a cancer hospital, this 
patient, when he inquired about the duration of his hospital stay 
and his type of treatment, did not once ask about the nature of 
his illness 

In sununary, we see the patient as a passive, dependent per- 
sonality whose predominant attitude was a deep sense of futili^ 
and hopelessness He was a lonely and pessimistic mdividual who, 
apparently, had been unable to establish any meaningful rdation- 
ship and who had no purpose or ambition in life, nor any signifi- 
cant work that could serve as a sublimation for his creative being. 
Consequently, there was no reason for this man to continue an 
existence which had become mtolerable He may have uncon- 
sciously longed to be reunited with his mother, the one and only 
symbol of protection this man apparenfly had known One may 
speculate, therefore, whether it was just an acodent that this 
patient’s illness began at about the same age at which his mother 
had died. 

If we wish to assume any relationship between his emotional 
life and his illness, we must attempt to answer two questions: 
one with regard to the time of illness, the other, as to the nature 
of the illness Let os first consider the question of the tune of 
illness In my own practice, I have long since learned to take into 
consideration and even, to some degree, to correlate somatic crises 
with a psychic trauma due to the loss of a parent Dependmg on 
what the relationship with the parent had been and on the patient’s 
personahty (degree of integration or maturity), one patient •vnll 
hve through the cntical penod of a serious fliness and another may 
become the victim of his own fear, love, or guilt, which are 
causmg states of stress, somatic symptoms or illness, and, eventually 
self-destruction The contributing role of genetic and psychody- 
namic environmental factors m repeating a family disease as a 
cause of death is far from clear at this time. It may be assumed, 
however, that both exercise influence in a continuous interplay. 
This is in accordance with present concepts of psychosomatic 
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thinldng In a preliminary report Leshan and Worthmgton [5] 
found three factors which differentiated the protocols of cancer 
patients from control subjects (1) the loss of an important rela- 
tionship before the diagnosis, (2) an mabihty to express hostile 
feelmgs, and (3) tension over the death of a parent, usually an 
event which had occurred many years previously While no position 
can be taken here as to the vahdity of the method applied m this 
study, the third factor, “tension over the death of a parent,” appears 
to be of pointed significance 

As to the second question of the nature of the iiinMc — view 
of the growmg evidence that contmuous emotional stress can cause 
changes m human biochemistry, a correlation between psychogenic 
factors and mal ign a n cies cannot be simply dismissed This im- 
portant problem needs further mtensive study and more attention 
than It has received dunng the past few years Wntmg on the 
phenomena of carcinogenesis, Szasz [10] states that frustration of 
instmct leads either to a progressive or regressive adaptation and 
that while primitive systems tend to adapt progressively, complex 
organizations tend toward earlier, more archaic patterns of be- 
havior He assumes, therefore, that the development of malignant 
growth IS due to complex systems hvmg under stress and to the 
regressive tendency m highly developed organisms Karl Men- 
ninger, referring to the above-mentioned Leshan and Worthington 
report, stated, , one of these days the cancer research people 
who have had such enormous financial support and who have 
worked so frantically and intensively on the problem for the past 
30 years will wake up to the fact that psychology has an influence 
on tissue cells, a proposition which they have consistently regarded 
even until now as a preposterous heresy” [6, page 15] 

In classifying the cancer patient as an emotionally passive, 
dependent, or regressive mdividual, we must not be deceived by 
his occasional protective, aggressive facade We deal with a be- 
havior similarly evidenced by peptic ulcer patients, in whom out- 
ward aggression serves so often as a cover-up for dependency 
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needs In contrast, there is the cardiac patient, who is often an 
overwhelmin^y aggressive personality. Flanders Dunbar [3] 
described these cardiac patients as persons staving for success, 
capable of postponing actions to achieve long-term goals. Such 
people often have difficulty in concealing their hostility to authority 
and cannot easily tolerate discipline Most patients I have seen 
who suffer from an acute coronary thrombosis are rebellious, they 
frequently refuse to accept the diagnosis, minimize their condition, 
and say it is probably nothing but a state of indigestion. Others 
are defiant and mock at the warnings of the physician to remain 
quiet They climb out of bed, ate restless, and almost seem to 
provoke another attack at a time when the heart has difficulty in 
repairing the fresh damage. Some, however, and these are mostly 
those who eventually succumb to their attack, will calmly state, 
“I have a heart attack ... do somethmg about the pain ” A 
case in pomt is that of a colleague who recently collapsed at the 
wheel of his automobde and mumbled, "This is it,” as if he had 
expected his attack for a long time. 

It is said that a first heart attack often comes on suddenly, 
Without forewarning This belief, held by a majonty of cardiologists, 
IS open to debate It can be questioned whether a preoccupation 
with death or an unconscious death wish had not existed for some 
tune in these individuals. 

In an examination of a will before the Surrogate’s Court in 
New York, the strange circumstances connected with the making 
of that particular will were under cross-examination A woman, 
the heiress to a great fortune, had seen her lawyer one afternoon, 
astang him to change a previous will. Although her lawyer tried 
to persuade her to give him some tune for the execution of the 
will, she insisted on having it signed that same afternoon This 
was done That same night this apparently healthy woman suffered 
a heart attack and died. For reasons unknown, the new will got 
lost. The court had to decide whether an unsigned copy repre- 
sented the true last will of the deceased. Some members of the 
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family of the deceased objected to the changes, while two children 
who benefited by this new will defended it Their attorney asked this 
question of the lawyer who executed the new will at the court 
session* “Tell me, did the deceased express to you any reason 
why she was so insistent upon signing a will that afternoon'^" The 
reply was, Well, yes She stated that she was a lady given to 
intuitions, that she followed her intiutions, and that she felt some- 
thing unhappy was about to happen, so she wished to execute 
her will” The Court decided to accept the new will as a true 
expression of the deceased’s last wish. What had prompted the 
woman to insist on the hurried execution of a new will is un- 
known, as is the explanation of the woman’s intuition— other 
than perhaps as an unconscious death wish. Most cardiac patients 
that I have seen have struck me as recldess gamblers with life, 
when they reach an impasse, they think in terms of dymg rather 
than accepting humihation or defeat 

An example of this type of cardiac patient is the case of a 
45-year-oId man who came to see me because of frequent dizzy 
spells Four years earlier be had suffered his first coronary throm- 
bosis at the relatively early age of forty-one. He boasted of having 
shortened his prescribed bed rest to only one week He was proud 
of not ^ving in to self-indulgence or self-pity. Against the doctor’s 
advice, he continued to smoke excessively. As an explanation of 
his pain, he stated that his job as rent-coUectmg agent bad put 
him under heavy stram because of continuous aggravation horn 
belligerent and demandmg tenants. Unaware of his own hostihty, 
he always carried a loaded revolver to protect lumself “just in 
case ” He minimized the fact that his wife had left him for another 
man He ignored the suggestion that his hypertension could be the 
result of his unresolved hostdity. After his heart attack, he had 
remarried his first wife for the sake of the children “but it didn’t 
workout” 

His former wife, on the other hand, rejected his aggressive 
attitude, his continuous display of masculme strength, his childish 
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pride, and his anthoritative way o! demantog that she accept 
more responsibflities. She was a romanticist, a passive, evasive, 
daydreaming hnhvidual, who s umm ed up her problems with “I 
was bom in flie wrong century.” Dunng his sporadic treatments, 
the patient repeated his pattern of cutting short prescribed rest 
periods. He disregarded many warning signals such as pain in 
his chest and left arm. He lived, nevertheless, for nme more years, 
racing toward some insatiable goal of economic security. He 
mamed again at the age of fifty-three and died a year later, within 
twenty minutes, after a second coronary ocdusion. 

We have seen difierent personally syndromes in patients dying 
from different diseases To relate disease to basic personality 
patterns is acceptable if we stress that while a human personahty 
may retsun its basic characteristics it is, nevertheless, open to 
dynamic changes Hand m h an d mth sudh changes we may observe 
a change m somatic symptoms. We see passive, dependent per- 
sonalities who have always reacted symptomatically with distur- 
bances in the alimentary tract, suddenly develop diseases of the 
cardiovascular system They may suffer threatening or fatal inci- 
dents of coronary attacis or cerebral hemorrhages as they now 
attempt to resolve life situations aggressively by either fi^t or 
fli^t, and their systems mobilize accordingly. 

Observations indicate that symptomatic reversals probably 
occur when individuals become overwhelmed by a sudden realiza- 
tion that their hopes will never be fulfilled, or that their goals 
had been nothmg but cobwebs of fantasy. Such a realization will 
cause some to fight and force others into escape. Most patients in 
these instances eventually become victims of their own self-de- 
struction. 

The hver and gallbladder seem to be organs that after a long 
period of stress show the effect of such stress either by developing 
functional disorders or by produdng chemical substances in bi glip-r 
concentrations than their normal level. An example of this is a 
patient of mine whose outward, aggressive facade had served as 
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a sliield for great emotional needs which remained nnfnlfilipfl by 
an unsympathetic wife. He suffered from a drrhosis of the liver, 
experienced two hematemeses, and died about one year later. 
His feelings and preoccupations with death are stated in a poem, 
“Ihe Last Wish,” which was found with his wBI The thirteen 
verses began: 

When Pm all fixed up for my final ride. 

With my silver handles, three on a side. 

And scattered around me in heaps, pell-mell. 

Are fragrant fioweis I cannot smelL 

‘W'hen the few to whom 1 was really dear 
Have stifled a sob that I cannot hear, 

I shall not know and I shall not care 
What is happening around me there . . . 

and ended: 


If one of these can truly say. 

As in my coffin still I lay, 

‘That chap was sure a regular guy 
It’s sort of hard to say, Good by.” 

Then not in vam PH reach my end. 

For m at least have made a fnend 

The pioneering work of Walter Cannon [2], followed by the 
studies of the Franz Alexander group [1] and by Hans Selyes [9] 
theory of the general adaptation syndrome have helped to broaden 
our understanding of how the body responds to stress features 
The idea that continuous states of stress may cause premature 
death was expressed by the German patholo^t Rbssle [8] in his 
thoughts about growth and aging He held the •wew that normal 
death is physiolo^cal death, the wearing out of afl tissues and 
organs at a harmonious rate. Normal death is death from old age, 
gohig to sleep and simply not awakening From that point of view 
death is no struggle, nor is it a state of indecision or fear. Instead, 
it seems a desired state at a time when life with all its com- 
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plexities becomes too burdensome to cope with. When a person 
of advanced age dies, we must keep in mind the lowered resistance 
resulting from the wear and tear of a^g, regardless of the clinical 
diagnosis we physicians write on the death certificate. If we accept 
this concept of longevity, then most cases now being classified 
as “death from natural causes,” such as cancer or heart attack, 
are really not natural but must rather be considered death from 
unnatural causes. 

In hue with this concept, that normal death is physiological 
death, are the thoughts and feelings of the late George Bernard 
Shaw. Only the mommg before the accident which led to his death 
at the age of nmety-four, he wrote in longhand the following re- 
marks on a pad, a copy of which was later handed to me by a 
mutual friend It expresses his mtense preoccupation with death 
but also his readiness to accept the end of his life without fear 
or regret It reads as follows: 

The will to live is wholly mexplicable Rationally, I ought to blow my 
brains out, but I don’t and I won’t Haydon cut his throat when his eye- 
sight had failed. He hved only for painting. Edmund Gurney did him- 
self in because his neuralgias were unbearable. These were cases of 
voluntary euthanasia, quite justifiable Cancer cases die of morphia 
poisomng ‘to control the pam ’ This also is euthanasia But most people 
hold on to the last moment and die a “Natural Death” as I mean to, 
though at 94 I ought to clear out, my bolt being shot and overshot. 
(GBS) 

Whatever the cause of death in a patient may have been we 
can say that, by and large, the man or woman who is about to 
die has made peace with himself. He has fought out Ms battle 
with life in his own spedfic way before he is overcome by, or 
submits to, Ms fatal illness. The one who has dreamed of being 
taken care of may wish to return to mother earth as a symbolic 
substitute for an earher symbiotic existence in the womb. The 
other who thought in terms of conquest may trish to die as a hero 
With Ms boots on so that Ms enrironment should not see Mm as 
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weak or a failure. The physician, while appreciating his patient’s 
acceptance of death, is struck time and agam by the far-reachmg 
effect the basic personality has on an individual’s life-death prob- 
lem, It is disturbmg to observe how few men and women have 
lived rich, full lives because of their emotional confusion and 
them difficulty in dealing effectively with the complenties of modem 
life On the other hand, the person who is able to balance his life 
by integrating his primitive instincts with his moral, rehgioiis, and 
other demands can, as a rule, use his energies to work toward 
some meaningful goal. 

Francis Bacon said that “Men fear death as children fear to 
go m the dark; and as that natural fear m children is increased 
with tales, so is the other.” A man who called himself a “student 
for many years of the art and act of dying,” Sir William Osier, 
the great dimcian and teacher, stated in his memorable letter [7] 
to the editor of the Spectator in Oxford his strong protest agamst 
the pictures of tortures and torments of the dymg pamted by a 
church magazine, calling the grim wammgs “the mould above the 
rose ” “A few, very few,” he said, “suffer severely m ffie body 
and fewer still m the mind ” 

In acceptance of this observation we can say that the fear 
of death is present far more often with the livmg than with the 
dying At a time when a man is strong and mighty, and by the 
law of averages, stdl far from his estimated end, he seems to 
fear death most. The fear of death that often afflicts man m his 
middle years is obviously the fear that his oivn impotence or frus- 
trations may prevent hun from making the mark he considers 
necessary to satisfy his own standards The wear and tear of his 
struggle with life takes too heavy a toll long before the normal 
time And it is this ambivalence about life with its destructive 
repercussions which lead to the previously mdicated conclusion 
that most people die prematurely. 

The physidan who, in the course of his professional Me, is 
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almost daily confronted with this tragedy of wasted hnrnan ex- 
istence and premature death is — consistent wifli his behef in pre- 
ventive medicme — ^searching for a deeper understanding of this 
problem. To recogmze its origin the physidan is grateM for the 
promise dynamic psychology holds out In his attempt to help his 
patient, he will be most desirous of integrating into his clinical 
thinking the findings and concepts of this branch of science. The 
observmg physician learns that tihe patient with msi^t into himself 
tends to accept life with all its responsibilities, and consequently 
suffers less from doubts, feelings of futilily, and hopdessness Only 
when people are able to hve out their years maturely and un- 
harassed by contmuous fear, anger, and frustration, will they die 
when their time comes, peacefully and with a sense of accomplish- 
ment and satisfaction. 
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Treatment of the Dying Person 


In her remarkable novel, Memoirs of Hadrian^ Mar- 
guerite Yourcenar has the Emperor say: 

It IS difficult to remain an emperor in presence of a physician, 
and difficult even to keep one's essential quality as man. 
The professional eye saw m me only a mass of humors, a 
sorry mixture of blood and lymph. This morning it occurred 
to me for the first time that my body, my faithful com- 
pamon and friend, truer and better known to me than my 
own soul, may be after all only a sly beast who will end by 
devourmg his master. [4, page 1] 

Fortunately few of us immediately are in the situation 
of the Emperor— but we are often in the place of his 
physician The Emperor (as does every man gravely ill) 
poses a threefold challenge. (1) How do we help him to 
retam his essential quality as man at the same time that 
(2) we are looking past the man into his “sorry mixture 
of blood and lymph,” and (3) while we are domg both 
of these, are we not also obhged to counter the drift, how- 
ever feeble or subtle, toward depression, suicide, or psy- 
chosis withm the dying man as he expenences his body to 
be the “sly beast who will end by devouring his master?” 

How to help the patient be an individual human bemg 
even though gravely ill and dying? We know how dehuman- 
izing illness is, even where death is not a probable out- 
come The doctors, hospital, and relatives set the stage for 
regression and dependenity in a fashion, sometimes so 
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tempting, sometimes so forceful, that the iU patient is bothered far 
more by his guilt and shame in yieldmg to the regressive tempta- 
tions than he IS by pam or illness A related difficulty suffered by 
the patient has to do with his attitude toward those who are well 
and who wiU remain aUve. We talk often of the ambivalent feelmg 
m the relatives of the dying patient, how guilty they feel about their 
wish that the dymg one tarty no longer and be on his way What 
of the ill one’s horror at his dim awareness of his envy that others 
will remain alive, and of the wish that rardly enters consaousness 
that his spouse, parent, or child should die m his stead’ It’s like 
the story of the sick man who tells his wife- “If one of us dies, my 
dear, I’ll spend the rest of my life m Pans ’’ Can we suspect that it 
IS this wish, in part, that breaks mto action m those cases of sen- 
ously ill people who kill not only themselves but neighbors and 
family as well? 

We know from our expenences in helpmg at the bedsides of 
the dying or m prowling our ghouhsB vigil m hospital corridors 
trying to get autopsy permissions, how often the patient murmurs 
even toward the end, “I don’t want to make a fuss ” He wants to 
be a human, to play a role consistent with his identity, his mdividu- 
ality. I think no man is different from the martyrs who died ac- 
cordmg to a code of ethics, witii an inbuilt scnpt still rolhng out 
The last words of A. E. Housman, the poet, after bemg told by 
his doctor a thoroughly nau^ty story were’ “Yes, that’s a good 
one, and tomorrow I shall be telling it agam on the Golden 
Floor ” Or Henry James m his dymg gasp, hterary to the end 
“So here it is at last, the Distmguished Thmg ’’ 

How then as doctors and healers should we help to arrange 
matters so that the patient retams his sense of mdividuality and 
identity to the end’ At this point the vexmg question anses Do 
we tell the patient’ What? How? Who is to tell him’ When is he 
to be told of his senous illness and impendmg death? Glib answers 
no one has. But I thmk we must be guided by the prmciple of 
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pennittmg and helping the patient to keep np as much as possible 
theiole that is important to him. 

In order to do this I would suggest four rules: 

1. Do not tell the patient anything which might induce psycho- 
pafliology. Here your only gmde is your dimcal feel and the 
response of the patient to your comments and manner as you 
have been slowly gomg along with him m the course of his illness. 

2 Hope must never die too far ahead of the patient; either 
hope of gettmg better, or hope of enjoyment of conversations 
tomorrow, etc As an intern I attended a Hungarian artist who 
was dying of a vascular disease. He knew he was dying, I knew 
he was dymg, and we were very uneasy and embarrassed with 
each other because of this mutual unspoken knowledge Soon, 
however, we discovered another piece of knowledge swiftly maito 
mutual — ^we played chess. And so we did every morning for two 
weeks. Gradually he could make allusions to his own fate by way 
^ of the chessmen On the morning he died he beat me roundly, 

' which tells you of his pnde m his role as chesser — and also how 

' badly I play I beheve it is entirely necessary to subtly support 

j demal in such a way, by keeping some libidmal ties going, or 

fendmg ofi bad, terrifymg, mtemal objects in some manner 

' however we wish to conceive of it, it is necessary to do so. 

^ 3. The gravity of the situation should not be mmimized Is 

this inconsistent with rules I and 2’ The patient will not fail to 
understand from your demeanor that his situation is serious. If 
J you are Pollyanmsh, he will become suspidous, press hard for an 
answer, feel cheated and lose trust. But if you are serious between 
fte Scylla of his potential psychopathology and hopelessness and 
■t the Charybdis of arousing his mistrust m you as a physidan, he 
^ feel grateful, informed within the limits of his toleration, and 
.f human— not a vegetable. Goethe once said: "If we take people 

■i' as they are, we make them worse. If we treat them as if they were 

what they ought to be, we help them to become what they are 
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capable of becoming ” More good deaths are spoiled because the 
physician tries to jolly the patient or neglect him as a sentient 
being' 

4. The fourth rule requires great tact and finesse It is some- 
thing I’ve aspired to but never quite managed Eissler [1], in his 
valuable book The Psychiatrist and the Dying Patient, makes 
much of the structure of tune. The fourth rule has to do with the 
management of telling the patient about his impendmg death in 
such a way as to avoid just idly sittmg around, awaiting death 
When do you tell a man he is to die? You must try to estimate 
the duration of a man’s psychological present. The present to 
a child IS an hour or half a day. To the pregnant woman the future 
begins when the baby comes To the analytic candidate the present 
lasts ten years If, to a dying patient, the psychological present 
stretches three months long, arrange to tell him in such a way and 
at such a time so that this time may be purified of the idea of death 
and hence still a field of activity. Either tell him at the be^ng 
of the three months that he may hve three years or 10 months 
or wait till the three months have passed We must enable him to 
be in the position of the old horseplayer whose prayer is “Lord, 
let me break even I need the money ” 

These four rules have to do with our first goal to keep Hadrian 
a man even as we look at him as a mass of humors, blood, and 
lymph Temble though it is to die, it doesn’t have to be ignomini- 
ous Writes the poet Rilke of Pans’ oldest hospital. 


This excellent hotel is very ancient Even in King Clovis’ tune people 
died in It in a number of beds Now they are dying there in 559 bem 
Factory-hke, of couise Where produehon is so enormous an mm- 
vidual death is not so mcely earned out, but then that doesnt ma 
It is quantity that counts Who cares anythmg today for a May- 
fimshS death? No one Even the rich, who could afta afl ^ 
luxury of dymg in full detail, are beginning to be careless and 
ent, the wish to have a death of one’s own is gro^g 
A while yet, and it will be just as rare as a life of one s own Hew , 
s ^ there One amves. one finds a Me. ready made, one has only 
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to put it on One wants to leave or one is compelled to: anyway, no 
effort VodS, votre mort, monsieur. One dies just as it comes; one 
dies the death that belongs to the disease one has (for smce one has 
come to know all diseases, one knows, too, that the different lethal 
terminations belong to the diseases and not to the people; and the 
sick pereon has so to speak nothing to do). (3, pages 17-18] 

The second goal is to look steadfastly at the patient as a 
failing macMne, at the same time as we psychotherapeutically, or 
with common sense, try to persuade ourselves and him that he is 
still a human, with a role and an identity Nonetheless we owe it 
to him to know as thoroughly as we can, without domg harm to 
turn or causmg him unnecessary pam, the disease he suffers, its 
progress, and what measures can be undertaken to slow it or 
speed it. It is important for our own sanity that with dying patients 
we act as physicians — ^i e , we entitle ourselves, by virtue of our 
professional role, our countertransference, and our fellow feeling, 
to that measure of demal and hope necessary to convert our despair 
and gnef mto sorrow and pity. 

With respect to our last goal — m our medical ministry to 
Hadrian we must anticipate his feehng that “his body is a sly 
beast who will end by devourmg his master.” Should tWs fantasy 
grow mto a stronger cathems than a mere figure of speech, it 
warns us — of unpending madness. Is there any patient suffermg 
from cancer who does not toy with the lurkmg fantasy of an in- 
ternal enemy that gradually takes possession of his body? In 
ordmaiy medical practice few cases of psychosis or suicide result 
because the doctor, the family, and the patient intuitively do what 
is necessary to stave off psychic catastrophe But minor paranoias 
and major depressions are still evident to all mtermsts and sur- 
geons, hand m hand with apparent resignation to illness and death. 

Freud [2] has told us “No one beheves in his own death In 
the unconscious everyone is convinced of his own umnortahty.” 
If this is true, then what are we afraid of? No, I don’t thmk 
Freud is wrong. I thmk matters are more dreadful, because my 
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logical question is right and because he is nght: we are convinced 
of our immortality but who is there with us to share that im- 
mortality? We arc alone, without libidinal ties, and in dread of 
that regressive tete-a-tete with our bad internal objects which 
always occurs when we arc alone or when our hostile feelings are 
unsoftcncd by our tender ones I don’t want to make much of the 
psychodynamics but only of the clmical states of massive depres- 
sion or paranoid decompensation sometimes seen m people after 
they arc convinced they are gomg to die How to counter this’ 
The Egyptians took beloved objects with them mto the tomb. 
Medieval man saw the moment of his death as his rebirth into a 
far better world, well populated. We tiy to maintam close family 
ties which, because of ambivalent feelings on both sides, occasion- 
ally cause barm. What is the physidan to do to supplement in- 
tuitive social supports or to supplant these supports when they 
are absent or harmful? Again, we are indebted to Eissleris vigorous 
prescription of “the gift situation” as a means to reduce death’s 
sting 

In brief, the physidan should try to bnng about a situation 
where he gives, unsolicited and anticipating the patient’s need be- 
fore the patient himself may recognize it, a gift — a piece of tender 
interest and affection exacting no counterservice from the patient 
We may view the gift from the physician as an evidence of sub- 
limated love, reinforemg the waning testimony of the mtemal 
good object against the isolating agony of death 


The psychotherapy of a woman patient m an Army Mental Hygiene 
Clinic was cut short by the administrative necessity to devote all 
treatment time to men The patient, wife of an enlisted man, had been 
under treatment for chrome alcohohsm Over the course of several 
months no improvement in the alcoholism had occurred despite the 
detrimental effect of the dnnkmg on the patient’s long-term asthma 
and congemtal heart disease To her family’s plea that ^e stop drink- 
ing, she would reply that it was too late To the psychotherapist’s 
bland assertion that it is never too late, her response would be “Then 
I can quit some other time ’’ Some months after the administratively 
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forced interruption of treatment, the therapist learned indu-ectly of 
the worsening of the patient’s organic diseases and her steady march 
toward death Drinking had not stopped, blackest despair gripped her. 
The therapist, contrary to Clime policy and social protocol, called 
the patient to come to his office in the late afternoon. There, for 
several hours, patient and doctor sat hunched over mildly watered 
bourbon provided by the doctor Neither drank and both talked The 
patient experienced the doctor’s call, ffie late hour, the bourbon, and 
the opportunity to talk as an unambivalent tender gift from the 
doctor which staved off the lonely and forlorn agony of death’s desola- 
tion The depression lifted and, m the several weels before her death, 
she earned herself with relative sobnety and digmty. 

The followmg two deaths were not so successfully managed 
and illustrate how malice and ignorance on the therapist’s part 
contribute to this lack of success. 

A woman was dymg in the Army hospital from frontotemporal 
astrocytoma Because of her depression the neurosurgeon requested 
that the psychiatnst see and treat the patient. In the course of the 
first few talks at the patient’s bedside, the psychotherapist noted a 
deepemng of the depression, mcrease m hypochondnacal complaints, 
and a querulous, paranoid whining about the food, medications, and 
nursing care The therapist, puzzled at the rapid development of 
these symptoms, was not content to asenbe them to the brain tumor 
or solely to the patient’s awareness of ber impendmg death For he 
came to realize his shaip dislike for the patient, her saccharine man- 
nerisms, and her affected Southern speech He then perceived that, in 
her great need for some good, sustainmg object that would stand 
against the attack from withm, she had acutely sensed his hostihty. 
Dependent upon him, she had to deny what she felt only too keenly. 
She projected her perception elsewhere — “The nurses don’t like me” 
—but, as this device faded, her sense of bemg attacked from within 
^ew into hypochondnasis, and her feehng of bemg entirely alone with 
the bad objects inside her was expressed as despair The therapist 
arranged that a local. Southern psychiatrist take over her care Withm 
ays, paranoid plamtiveness stopped, hypochondnasis lessened, and 
espair was replaced by appropriate depression. 

The intern w^ called by an amused yet troubled nurse to see 
a patient who cl^ed to be dead Several days previously, the patient 
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had under^ne bdateral frontal leukotomy for chrome schizophrenia 
Now, her face was turned resolutely away from the door and, to all 
who drew her mto contact, she alleged that it was no use, she was 
afready dead To the persistent and puzzled intern she would say only 
that she was dead and that “It is better to be dead ” To his question 
Better than what’”, she rephed haltmgly, “Chnst , . Chnst ” The 
intern, no more enlightened than be had been, continued his rounds 
When he suddenly reahzed that Easter Sunday was only a few days 
past, he returned to talk with this eene patient. “You know, this is 
Easter time Does your talking about death and Chnst have some- 
thmg to do with the Resurrection?" The patient looked at him 
sharply and then mumbled somethmg about “yes . , yes . Chnst 

and no one . . . no one there ” A few days later the patient did die 
One cannot lay aside conjecture perhaps the patient sensed the im- 
minence of death and the continuation of madness after she had 
hoped for resurrection from the surgery or from a change m her 
family’s attitude. Perhaps the outer world, as well as the inner world, 
no longer contamed good objects, the resurrection of Chnst, the epi- 
tome of the good object, could not fill the void of “no one there ” One 
can only speculate further about the impact of correct understanding 
and action by the doctor upon the affect of this patient aware of her 
impendmg death 


To counter the drift toward madness and despair — ^which is 
our third goal in the care of Hadrian — requires of the physician 
that he mobilize whatever resources he can to outweigh and 
neutralize his patient’s gnm awareness of “the sly beast who will 
end by devourmg his master ” 
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The average American’s outlook on death seems to 
have changed sometime durmg the first quarter of the 
twentieth century With great optimism we embraced 
science and reason Sin went out the wmdow, and with it, 
its wages — death Sickness became preventable and cur- 
able, and its compamon, death, seemed equally vulnerable 
to our attack, an attack which was largely an elaborate 
demal of death. The funeral parlor bloomed as a place 
to wMch the whole nasty busmess of death and departure 
could be removed so that the loved one’s late home was 
not sullied Out went the external reminders — ^sittmg 
shivah, wakes, fancy funerals, ornate tombstones, crape 
on the door, moummg clothes, and annual remembrances. 
Gindolences became awkward duties, as if one were ex- 
pressing regret that a respected man had been imprisoned 
for molestmg children. The departed was to be hastened 
away as speedily and unostentatiously as possible — ^no 
lymg in state, no dreadful tears, no cold kisses, no embar- 
rassing eulogies, no slow processions, no endless lowerings 
and filbngs — ^the sunpler and cleaner, the better — ashes 
to the wmds as if the dead were victims of a plague — ^the 
plague of finitude De mortuis ml. 

A concomitant of this trend was a diminished depend- 
ency on the physician, as well as a general lessening of 
the blind respect for him This does not mean that 
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Amencans avoid medical care, or visit the doctor any Jess fre- 
quently than heretofore Rather, they seem to go more as they 
do to the barber or tennis instructor. The doctor is no longer seen 
so strikmgly as a protector agamst death; he has m some ways 
become a high pnest in the cult of “health and beauty forever" 
His true mission has become socially awkward, if not shampfai 
He himself is permitted to avoid the bought of death if he wishes, 
patients are rarely rude enough to ask about it So it is that 
society’s partly real and partly magical dependency on the doctor’s 
lack of fearful mvolvement permits and encourages his own denial 
of death Moreover, m a culture where men are asked not to be 
fearful or emotional about death, the doctor is requested to be 
less fearful and emotional than other men. He is not even given 
much nght to be sick — as a recent article m a magazine for doctors 
puts It, “Never Admit You’re Sick” [3], It may appear that the 
doctor IS above personal sickness and fear, and a part of my 
thesis avers that this appearance, useful as it is m reahty, is some- 
thmg he unconsciously desires to beheve in. 

There used to be a gnm httle verse intoned by children m 
obsessive play. 

“Doctor, Doctor, will I die? 

Yes, my child, and so will I ” 

It is somehow an improbable notion that a doctor should die. 
He IS alleged to be an expert in matters of life and death and 
if a doctor caimot offer protection against death, who can’ To 
a security-hungry culture, full of rage at saviors who won’t save, 
a doctor’s death offers the same horror and fascination as a rumor 
of the bankrupttty of AT&T The challenge, “Physician, heal thy- 
selfl” is also a hint at what is possible for a physician Here we 
^unpse part of the psychological motivation of the doctor to 
cure hnnself, to hve forever. We all work to hve, but the doctor 
has a bonus mcentive; he works directly agamst man’s adversary, 
Death. 
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The doctor should know more about dying and death than any 
other man. The greater part of his hfe is spent with people who 
consider death, or its herald, pain, pressmg enough to seek the 
doctor’s help. Yet, I am not impressed with either the volume or 
profundity of medical thought concemmg death or djing people. 
It is as if this one certamty of life were to be avoided not only by 
vigorous positive thor^t and action, but also by giving it, as an 
event, no more attention than one gives to a period at the end of 
a movmg, impressive novel. I make no plea for the physician’s 
beconimg a metaphysician, but his attitude toward death and his 
patient’s feelmgs about death are not mystical, but psychological 
existents, to be used or misused therapeutically. Doctors might be 
presumed to have shown more mterest m the event which they 
labor to forestall, or, m their hearts, to prevent Such a presump- 
tion is not warranted by any obvious evidence in medical hterature. 

In medicine, death is certainly present and seems to be dealt 
with directly, yet it is absent when we seek it as the conventional 
threatenmg skeleton. Early in his trainmg, the premedical student 
has learned to feel, see, probe, and even kill hvmg thmgs; by the 
time he IS m medical school, he is ready to call human skeletons 
“Max” or "Agnes”; and he can slap a cadaver on the backside 
as if it were a window-display dummy. With pnde, he will go 
with his fellows, reeking of death, to dme in public places where 
his conversation will horrify the squeamish, hurt the mourner, 
titillate the silly, and annoy almost everyone Does it need to be 
said that this bravado is largely counterphobic*? Can one argue 
that a calvarium makes a superior ashtray? But this is the doctor’s 
first contact with a dead human and the defenses he uses, while 
counterphobic and mtellectual, are effective. This is why death 
is omnipresent in medicine, but the conventional symbols don’t 
seem to apply; the doctor is desensitized, not to death, but to 
the symbols of death such as blood, bones, corpses, and stench 
which disturb most people. It is as if medical men had overcome 
a phobia and had then convinced others, and themselves, that 
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Aey had no basic, inner fear. This desens, Nation ,s somethmg that 
I thiij draws men into medicine, somethmg laymen envy but 
something which is more wishful lUusion than endurmg’fact 
Later, m the clmical years, the student wiU learn that the hving 
are more difficult, disturbing, and msistent than the dead, but bis 
first patient, the cadaver, has given him closeness to death, and 
he has survived, hts magic permanently enhanced. 

The physician’s traimng stresses “scientific objectivity,” and 
physicians are often fond of mistakmg themselves for scientists 
There are some very useful similarities between science and medi- 
crae, but whereas a scientist is mterested m death, a doctor is 
against it It is mdeed possible to be a physician and a scientist, 
but it IS a rare combination m practice The physician qua phy- 
sician is committed to a credo which is far different from that of 
the scientist, even if we msist that such tenets as knowability, 
order, and inductive method are articles of faith. Medical prac- 
titioners have the wistful audacity, thank God, to blmdiy insist 
that pam is bad and life is to be preserved This patent value 
judgment is the basis of medicine, and only comcidentally has it 
anythmg to do with knowledge of observable reality Some doctors 
wish to be scientists m order to gam mastery over life by treating 
people as mterestmg thmgs It is this orientation which permits a 
doctor to speak of a “good” case of leukemia, that is, the case 
in question corresponds closely to the standard description of a 
certam disease entity, so that the adjective “good” is correctly, if 
disturbin^y, used. This oddly inhuman perspective makes it pos- 
sible for the doctor to observe, codify, diagnose, and treat, free 
from interfermg preoccupations with horrors of disease and fear of 
death The layman, hearing the doctor so speak and act, often 


gets the idea that the physician is cold and is treating the patient 
as a “thing,” but the layman doesn’t recognize that all such talk 
and activity is premised on the idea that life should be maintained 
and pain avoided I cannot be sure whether it is a good thing or 
not, but the doctor will often conceal his own fear of pain and 
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death behind his prerogative to be “objective” or “scientific” 
Subscribing to the notion that one’s life plan reflects early 
efforts to master anxiety, we search for fear of death m the early 
histones of physicians. Somewhat disappomfingly, we do not 
find it. As a rule, people with conscious death anxiety or overt 
somatic preoccupation stay away from medicme, aldiough the 
ambition to become a doctor frequently crystallizes dunng an 
illness attended by an ad mir ed physician. But such foci of crystal- 
lization are largely fortuitous They mclude illnesses, doctor rela- 
tives, threatened mduction mto the Armed Forces, and Mama’s 
desires. These become detenninmg, however, only m the presence 
of certain preexisting factors What we do find with considerable 
consistency is a strong bond with an encouragmg, even seductive, 
mother, and an ambivalent relationship with a father, seen as aloof, 
distant, but masculme and strong There are more than ordinary 
doubts about sexual role, and womanly aspirations to feed, care 
for, and make happy are frequent We fed mdications of not 
feehng equal to ofter boys, not wanting to be like father, being 
bookish and curious about nature Conscious fear of competition 
and feelmgs of physical inadequacy are also more common in 
future doctors than in other children. Such circumstances, feelings 
and fantasies always involve worry and puzzlement about the 
state and fate of one’s own body. (Psychoanalysts generally equate 
fear of death with childhood fear of castration.) This formulation 
barely approaches the complexities of any man— physician or not 
—but it suggests the possible source and course of the doctor’s 
connection with death. He takes his own fears, puts them as m- 
tellectual questions, and tries to answer tiiem for other people. This 
in no way imphes that we can surge ahead in medical education 
merely by giving little boys a bard time of it in their oedipal 
relationship; the fortuitous events mentioned above are also 
necessary. And, in addition, that poorly defined but all-important 
quahty of ego-strength is indispensible for the sublimation, in- 
tegration, and partial resolution of essential infantile conflicts. It 
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makes for the difference between disaster and success Ego- 
strength, in such a situation, seems to depend on a father, who, 
at least in fantasy, represents mascuhne reality, and a mother 
who, despite seduction, basically desires the emancipation and 
success of her child. 

I have noted some possible psychic determmants m the phy- 
sician and some of his early trammg, one mi^t well expect that 
his later medical trammg would undertake to illuminate his atti- 
tudes toward death It does not The only medical school discus- 
sion I remember concemmg the feelmgs of the dymg, or rather 
their relatives, had to do with a bnef exposition on some im- 
promptu motivational research anent the ways one might circum- 
vent, or even exploit gnef, guilt, and confusion, m order to get 
an autopsy consent There are ways to get autopsy permits, and 
cmpathically identifymg oneself with the mourner is not one 
of them, unless the doctor “uses” his rapport to press his worthy 
request. 

There is the illustration of the young doctor’s orientation 
toward the hopelessly ill, toward those whom he knows can re- 
spond only with gratitude, and often not even that These are 
the people in dreary wards and cheerless rooms They he qmetly, 
dreaming perhaps, but lookmg for all the world like the doctor’s 
“first patient ” They need to have certam thmgs done" mdolent 
ulcers must be cleaned, draimng wounds dressed, fetid mouths 
fecal impactions removed, and very often, because no 
other way will do, they must be sustained by fluids dnpped mto 
falling , cloggmg vems. And this last tenderness gives a name to the 
whole tout of mercy. ‘Vatermg the vegetables.” The dymg are 
thus not neglected, but they are very rarely approached with 
hope or even mterest, because, I suppose, they simply wifl not 
feed the doctor’s narcissism by respondmg and gettmg weD Their 
care is demanding, frustratmg, and far from helpful to the medical 

A^ho^ital years, one agam sees clearly the formal, 
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if unwntten, code: doctors should never become personally “m- 
volved” while working at their profession. This is sometimes carried 
to the extreme I witnessed while an intern A very competent and 
kindly surgeon was performin g an operation on a nme-year-old 
boy which could only extend the youngster’s life a few weeks 
longer at the most. During surgery, the doctor remarked that it 
was a shame that this boy would not live to marry and have sons of 
his own The interns, residents, and nurses who heard this remark 
later speculated about why it had been made. The consensus 
seemed to be that it was, at least, in bad taste and might even be 
explained by ass umin g that the surgeon had been drinking be- 
fore surgery. They were wrong, I believe; but this very excellent 
doctor did often dnnk heavily after the day’s work. He seemed to 
have reached the necessary truth, but like the fabled neurotic, he 
was unhappy about it 

Wheelis [4] ofiers a idvid and hterate picture of the profes- 
sional man’s final but necessary disillusionment He writes of 
what happens when a man travels a long road to salvation and, 
until he IS too far along to go back, doesn’t realize that he is 
headed for the abyss Nor could anyone have told him earher. His 
hope then hes in fihdmg that it would have been the same no mat- 
ter wluch route he had chosen, and that he can help himself and 
others along the way. A mature resolution, but a poor one when 
compared with early dreams of ultimate conquest. For the man 
who cannot mature in his profession, every subsequent day of 
his life challenges his magic and with it his identity. He has staked 
his life, like Faust, on leammg the secret and he cannot turn 
back admittmg failure. He knows well enough that he cannot 
win— that he will die, as will all his patients He knows this not 
With equanimity but with the cymcism of the frustrated idealist. 
He less than other men is suited to face the dying, they are a 
personal affront, a symbol of his human helplessness, and an 
end to his life. He whose marriage is shaken because he cannot 
bear his wife’s small complaints, whose children cry in their 
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nights of illness for a father who has to be at an induced de- 
hvery— this man must often help a stranger to die, and what can 
he do*? He can be tough about it, maybe bree2y, or maudlin— or 
maybe he can get an mtem or nurse to dnnk the dregs of his 
heady wme while he is called to more positive and hopeful cases 
This brmgs us to what may loosely be called the counter- 
transference problem of the physician under such circumstances 
I will only mention the ungrateful afib'ontery of one who dies de- 
spite our most skiUful mimstrations, the narcissistic damage to 
a vaunted mtellect proved ignorant, the deep wounds to omni- 
potence when we are shown to be quite impotent In addition, we 
are busily denymg death, and here is a person doing his level 
best to demonstrate its reahty I submit that it is no wonder 
psychiatrists say httle can be done with dymg patients, it is true, 
but I suspect it IS not the fault of the dymg patient The counter- 
transference expectation, that all patients get well under our care, 
is m opposition to the sympathetic and realistic words of Trudeau 
in delmeating the physician’s function — “to cure sometunes, to 
relieve often, to comfort always ” 

We su^ested earher that the doctor conhnues his maternal 
identification and vicanous dependeniy by carmg for others This 
ordmanly works very well because he helps people, and they are 
grateful and "like” him But everyone knows how fickle is the 
affection of the “helped” person, how his dependency is felt as 
a weakness in which he has submitted to the helper, the physician, 
the doctor fears and the patient broods on the tummg of the 
tables The doctor works hard to keep the relationship from 
chan^g, traditionally, this ommpotent help is not even contami- 
nated (made realistic) by talk of money for services rendered— 
as if both parties preferred the God-supplicant arrangement Be- 
sides this, or as part of it, the doctor often is pretty unpleasant 
about people who don’t understand how wonderful he is, on this 
pomt, one might consult nurses, cunous patients, and Armed 
Forces personnel who had to command doctors All this then to 
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indicate that the doctor keeps his power, his patients’ love, and his 
invulnerabihty by fending ofE death and illness. And when the 
magic doesn’t work, the doctor who still beheves the myth is m 
senous danger of disillusionment and disgrace. Such a doctor has 
often treated his patients so highhandedly that the latter will actually 
sense the situation and find some small comfort in the spiteful 
revenge of dying We talk about positive and negative transference, 
but most doctors accept the first as their normal, just due, and any 
other reaction as recalcitrance or ingratitude. A convenient no- 
tion, an enviable viewpoint, but the doctor who subscnbes to it 
simply cannot face the anger and rejection of the hurt and dis- 
appomted patient. Most doctors would rather not ever have to, 
but it IS necessary at tunes — ^if only for the reason given by 
Hippocrates. “And by seeing and announcing beforehand those 
who will hve and those who will die, he will thus escape censure.” 
[2]. If we could, without censure, mamtain our reputation for omni- 
potence, I wonder how often we would admit our inadequate 
skills. 

If a doctor’s death is dismaymgly mcredible to the dreamer in 
everyone, it is even more poignantly noted when a medical mati 
hears of a psychiatrist’s suicide, a surgeon’s pancreatic cancer, or 
an internist’s coronary occlusion. Here even the initiated are awed 
by the surrender of the speciahst to his intimately familiar foe. 
Specialization would seem to ofier some fascinating opportumties 
for more specific resolution of the search that leads men into the 
“noble art.” I am not in a position to compare one spedalty with 
another m this regard, but I would like to say a word about my 
own. Pqfchiatrists, often thought to be so far from organic dis- 
ease, pain and death, hear a lot about how these thmgs afiect 
people. But if a surgeon hides behind his mask, a psychiatast has 
an even more effective shield. I do not mean the couch, which is 
good in its way, but rather that wonderful step in intellectuahza- 
tion whereby we alter the quahty of reahty throu^ nomenclature. 
This allows us to treat a man’s fear of death as we would a fear 
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of things in the dark. In practice, this is a good idea, le,, it 
works because phobias are irrational fears But where there isn’t 
anythmg m the dark, there is death, and the man who doesn’t rec- 
ognize death is unlikely to preserve his life effectively So it hap- 
pens that the psychiatnst can deny death as he demes the apparent 
source of any other phobia, and some seem to take advantage of 
this possibihty, although Freud wrote, “If you would endure life, 
be prepared for death” [1] An even more elaborate formulation 
IS often interpreted as meaning that we die because we “wish” it 
or are psychically impelled toward it. Agam this may be, but 
I imagine we would die whether or not it were so It is the over- 
simplification and misunderstanding of such concepts that make 
the playwnght and novelist depict us as unctious, smug possessors 
of secrets that would give man complete freedom from anxiety, 
guilt, and death It seems to me however, that psychiatnsts are less 
likely to give this impression now than previously, perhaps be- 
cause we are understood better and understand more 

Almost all doctors are reluctant to make and reveal senous 


diagnoses While touched by pam and saddened by each paUents 
death, they often contnve to show their feelmgs in devious and 
distorted ways I recently saw a woman m consultation who gave 
a perceptive picture of the two types of doctors she had encoun- 
tered d'lnng some twenty years of bemg treated for pulmonary 
tuberculosis Doctors had assumed a God-hke stature m her mmd 
because her life hterafly depended on their judgment and treat- 
ment Because of this she was unable to express any resentmrat 
directly to them She said that at one extreme was the doctor who 
was sohcitous, overly kind, protective, but afraid of her to 
and Its possible consequences He seemed uncomfortable m 
touchmg her and took elaborate, sometimes extreme, precauboM 
aeainst becoimng infected by her. He was so concerned ^d fear- 
fTtot on nmny occasions he behaved too conservabvely m 
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or hurt her At the other pole, there was the doctor who was rough, 
brusque, and practically manhandled her She liked being so 
treated to some extent because at least it made her feel respected 
as a person of some strength However, this type of man told her 
very httle about her progress, minimized her symptoms, and 
laughed at her complamts Once when a chest X ray was made, 
he only told her that if anythmg was wrong, he would call her 
He dien let her worry for several weeks until she finally called 
him — only to be told that the chest plate was negative, and what 
the devil did she expect him to do. call every patient who had 
a negative X ray’ The patient said she felt most doctors were 
probably inclined toward one or the other extreme, and that they 
were able to be pleasant, warm, and personable only as long as 
there was nothing senously wrong with the patient, that is, so 
far as their own specialty was concerned. It is painfully evident to 
this woman that technical excellence cannot substitute for personal 
courage and warmth in the doctor’s task to help his patient. She 
would be happy if she could deceive herself about her doctor, but 
her sensitivity to his feelings prevents it 

It is often unfortunately true that the seriously or hopelessly ill 
patient senses the doctor’s emotions clearly. The doctor’s dis- 
illusionment, dependmg on his matunty, will show as sympathy, 
anger, disgust, indifference, mterest, disappointment, or embarrass- 
ment Though not exhaustive, this list suggests the many ways a 
patient may perceive how his doom affects his physician The 
hardest to bear is mdifference because it is so defensive, so weak, 
that the patient cannot beheve that which such a man tells him 
I have sometimes seen attitudes closer to anger rouse a man from 
guilt and dread and keep him emotionally with his family until the 
red death Those feehngs at the opposite pole — ^true griel^ sym- 
pathy — are most supportive for the dying one, not only because 
he feels loved, but because he then sees that the hving need his 
help He feels called upon to soothe the physician’s hurt, to com- 
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fort those who will mourn, to assure men of their dignity Such a 
man will hve his life to the end, as well and as producdvely as he 
ever was able 

And the doctor will help to this end if he can know his own 
fear and weakness and hope Realizing the human condition, he 
will not be too disturbed by his failure and disillusionment He 
can function as comforter and, while not promismg life, can offer 
hope. 
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Death and Religion 

We live today in an era in which the problem of death 
IS part of the Zeitgeist. The discovery of tremendous 
sources of power which, if used destructively, could ob- 
hterate nations and perhaps our entire planet has placed 
death m the focus of human consciousness In the case of 
the mdividual it is as though that which was thought of as 
a natural process with an mdefimte tune referent has in- 
creased m unmediate probability value 

One of the consequences of these troubled tunes has 
been a trend toward rehgion Churches and synagogues 
report higher present membership and better attendance 
than at any other tune m recent history. These are the 
times when revivalists preach to capacity audiences in 
large sophisticated cities in Europe and America and 
when Orthodox Jewish groups are expandmg religious 
school facihties 

What IS the mcreased attraction of rehgion m tunes 
of distress’ To this question countless people, professional 
and lay ahke, have duected their attention No simple 
answer has emerged, yet it seems reasonably safe to pro- 
pose that any answer will have to consider as a possi- 
bility the reduction of uncertainty and its somatic counter- 
part — the reduction of anxiety. 

Although it has often been assumed by theologians 
and philosophers alike that religious behef is effective in 
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reducing death anxiety, there is no dlirect experimental evidence to 
support such a contention In fact there is all too httle lehable 
information about any aspect of the death problem as it concerns 
man. Only in the most recent past, and perhaps as a further indi- 
cation of the Zeitgeist, has such information appeared [1-3; 6-8, 

m 

It will be the purpose of this paper to report the results of 
a study in which a variety of reactions to the concept of death 
were measured in a population that differed in one parameter, 
“rehgiosity.” Specifically we were concerned with eliciting informa- 
tion as to how the concept of death affects a peculation of young 
people and also how critical a variable rdigion is in attitudes and 
feelings about death 

To pose such a set of broad questions nnmediately suggests 
Hiffinil h Vs Is there enough vnifonnity mtbin the categories, re- 
ligious and nonrehgious, to make an inquiry worth while’ To what 
extent will the results depend on whether the subjects are men or 
women; children or adults; Cathohes, Protestants, or Jews, nch 
or poor, sick or healthy; and so on To design and cany out a 
study that could account for all these possible variables would be 
the effort of many years or considerable e^ense Our approach to 
the problem was that of the laboratory, to take a limited, but 
carefully selected, sample and to extract from this sample a great 


deal of information. 

The subjects, male college students, were selected with specific 
criteria in mind. In the reh'gious group we wanted people with 
strong retirious behefs whose participation m rehgious practices 
had been a continuous part of their way of life since childhood 
In the nonreH^ous group we sought people whose way of Ide had 
not included membership in rehgious groups or sussed per- 
sonal contact with formal religious systems, beliefs, and prartices 
The nonrehoous group was not negatively disposed toward re- 
ligion They were rather neutral, or indifferent, or not dearly de- 


cided 
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The selection procedure was rigorous and included objective 
test scores, background questionnaire information, and interview 
data As a check on this procedure the results of a paper-and- 
penca scale for selecting dominant life values were also used 
Fifty subjects, equally divided into two groups, consttuted our 
final population 

The experimental procedure was designed to elicit responses 
on several levels of funcboning. A word-association task was em- 
ployed to measure the change in somatic response (galvanic skin 
response, GSR) when death words are used as stimuli Osgood’s 
Semantic Differential technique [10] was employed to extract the 
“meaning” of a group of death words A questionnaire s imil a r to 
ones used earher by other mvestigators [5, 9] was administered 
to detemune consdous attitudes toward death. In addition, a struc- 
tured, open-end interview with each subject was conducted In- 
cluded m the interview were such topics as the subject’s beliefs 
concemmg an afterhfe, life’s purpose, the effects of early experi- 
ences wii death, f aintl y attitudes toward death, thoughts and 
feelmgs about his own death and those of loved ones, and con- 
jecture concerning the time and circumstances of his own death. 
The effects of consdous dehberations about death were assessed 
by measuring the differences in scores on split halves of a mani- 
fest-anxiety scale. The first part of the scde was filled out im- 
mediately after the word-association task, the second part foDow- 
mg the interview. 

Ih reporting the results we shall deal first with whether re- 
ligous belief is a critical variable in reducing anxiety about death. 
Here a word of caution is in order. It must be remembered that 
our evidence pertains to a clearly specified segment of the popula- 
tion, namely, male college students, Protestants, middle- and upper- 
class, hi^ intellectual potential, and so forth. It is not known to 
what extent these results would generalize to other religous and 
nonreligous populations with different background characteristics 
We found that our religious and nonreligjous groups exhibited 
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Similar patterns in most of the aspects of behavior concemmg death 
that we measured. Both groups showed an mcreased galvanic skin 
response (GSR) to death words Both groups assigned the “mean- 
ing” of “bad” and “potent” to death words on the Semantic Dif- 
ferential and both groups were much alike m then consciously 
expressed attitudes toward death. 

A way m which they differed is in the change m manifest 
anxiety as a result of the expenmental procedure. Although the 
two groups ended up with comparable anxiety levels (the non- 
religious group was slightly hi^er), the rehgious subjects in- 
creased significantly from the first to the second test, while the 
nonrehgious subjects remamed relatively the same Had the groups 
shown comparable anxiety levels at the imtial testmg, the interpre- 
tation of this findmg would have been straightforward This, how- 
ever, was not the case The nonreligious subjects bad a significantly 
higher manifest-anxiety level than did the religious subjects when 
they were measured immediately after the word-association task 
One could argue cogently that the fact that the nonrehgious group 
showed a higher level of manifest anxiety to begin with pre- 
cluded the possibility of a consequent rise as a function of dis- 


cussmg death 

To assess the potency of this argument the data were analyzed 
m another way The groups were split on the basis of responses to 
the Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank which was one of the instru- 
ments used in the selection procedure “High-neurotic” and “low- 
neurotic” groups were constituted, with an equal number of 
religious and nonrehgious subjects in each group In this case the 
high-neurotic group was rehably higher in mamfest anxiety im- 
mediately foUowmg the word-association task We now had the 
parallel for our rehgious-nonreligious difference The 
procedure affected the high- and low-neurotic groups differently 
Ln it did the religious and nonreligious groups m 
rotic group increased further in mamfest anxiety while the low 
neurotic group remained roughly the same, the group me 
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dropped slightly. There is therefore no reason to beheve that the 
mamfest-anxiety level of the nonreUgious group prior to the face- 
to-face discussion of death was so high that a further increase was 
not possible. 

Since, m our selection of rehgious and nonreh^ous groups, we 
had controlled for factors which are known to be correlated with 
manifest anidety (i.e., neuroticism) and in addition the GSR 
levels of the two groups after the various parts of the word-associ- 
ation task were not reliably different, we were pmaled to explain 
both the iTutial difference in the groups when manifest anxiety was 
measured and the consequent finding that the rate of increase for 
the rehgious subjects was reliably greater than that for the non- 
rehgious subjects. The most plausible explanation, assuming that 
mamfest-anxiety level was equivalent for the two groups prior to 
the experimental session, is that death anxiety is aroused much 
more rapidly and with less direct stimuli m the nonreligious group 
A word-association task that has death words embedded in the 
word list is enough to raise the mamfest-anxiety level of our non- 
rehgious subjects, while face-to-face discussion about personal 
death is needed to set off this response in those of the religious 
group. 

Let us turn now to the major expressions of conscious attitude 
toward death m our population. For this we shall examine the 
responses to the prepared questionnaire and open-end interview. 

Agam we must stress the over-all similanty between the two 
groups in their responses The two items in the questionnaire 
upon which the groups differed rehably were concerned with feel- 
ings related to visitmg a cemetery and the duration of depression 
after attendmg a funeral In both instances the pattern is clear. 
The nonrebgious subjects were less likely to either have, recognize, 
or report jeebngs connected with death or burial. The nonrebgious 
group reported mamly "mdifference” in feelings after visitmg a 
cemetery while the religious group reported “peaceful” feelings. 
The religious group reported feehngs of depression after a funeral 
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lasting for a longer period of time than did those of the non- 
religious group. In view of the fact that from the mdirect measures 
we have evidence that death is an anxiety-provoking concept for 
both groups, it is very hkely that these differences m questionnaire 
responses are manifestations of basic defenses against death anxiety. 
With regard to feehngs about death, it is as though, m the language 
of William James, our rehgious subjects were “tender mmded," 
our nonrehgious subjects “tough mmded *’ 

Other mstances of this difference in the expression of feel- 


ings about death are found m the foUowmg questionnaire responses. 
When reading about death m either fiction or poetiy the rehgious 
subjects more often reported a feeling of depression while the 
nonrehgious subjects reported indifference When asked to gauge 
the strength of fear of death the distributions for the two groups 
showed mterestmg trends. The nonrehgions group distnbuted it- 
self m the followmg manner: seven reported no fear, eight, veiy 
weak fear, five, weak fear, four, moderate fear; and one, strong 
fear. In the rehgious group we saw more of a trend toward bi- 
modality Ten of the subjects reported no fear, four, very weak 
fear, two, weak fear, eight, moderate fear, and one, strong fear 
More of the religious subjects were at extreme ends of the scale, 
indicatmg less uifoimity of opmion m the group 

A considerable part of the questionnaire was taken up with 
the frequency of thoughts and wishes about death It is clear from 
the results that our groups did not differ greatly m thar reports of 
conscious concern with death or dymg as it pertains to the self 
or to others. Yet even when shght differences appeared they usually 
followed the direcUoa mdicated above The great majonty of 
subjects used the categones “never” or “very rarely” m answer 
to such questions as ftequency of nocturnal dreams of dymg or 
bemg dead, frequency of wisfamg for death, and frequency o 


thoughts of suicide. , 

The categories “occasionafly” or “frequently” were most often 

used by both groups when respondmg to the followmg questions. 
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frequency of reading newspaper stones about death, frequency 
of dioughts about the death of others, and frequency of thoughts 
of death of loved ones 

Some slight indications of difference were found in responses 
to the foUowmg items: the reli^ous-group members reported 
havmg thought of their own death more frequently within the last 
year, this group also reported more frequent conscious thou^ts 
about personal death and more frequent thoughts of death when fll; 
the nonrehgiQus group thought more frequently of personal death 
as a result of accident and also thou^t of death as being painful 
more frequently. 

The mterview material is more difficult to summarize. Most of 
the early questions were concerned with probing the nature of 
the rehgious belief and its effect on daily livmg. The concept of 
the afterlife and its influence was discussed The answers to this 
portion of the intendew were used as a final check point in the 
selection procedure The behef in an afterlife concept was em- 
ployed as an absolute point of differentiation between the groups. 
All of the rehgious subjects had a strong behef in heaven while 
the nonreligious people expressed clear disbelief. When asked to 
describe heaven, the religious subjects spoke in terms of com- 
munion with God. The nonrehgious people spoke either in terms 
of the “golden streets” stereotype or vague, intellectualized de- 
scnptions With regard to hell as a region of the afterlife, the 
religious group saw it primarily as the absence of God while the 
nonrehgous group reported mainly in terms of the mythical “fire 
and brimstone” description. In answer to a question concerning 
the purpose of life, the religious group spoke of fulfiUing God’s 
plan, whereas the nonreligious group decided either against a defi- 
nite umversal purpose for life or for the f ulfillm ent of individual life 
goals. 

When asked to describe the effects of their belief or disbelief 
on daily hvmg, the rehgious subjects mentioned prominently the 
reduction of fear about death The nonreligious subjects were most 
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likely to attribute no relationship between their lack of behef and 
cvciyday existence. In those instances, when a connection was 
made, the emphasis was put on the importance of life and a lessen- 
ing of the importance of death 

Inquiry was made directly about the effect of religious con- 
viction on feelings toward death. It is important here to note that 
in both groups tlic most frequent response was that their convic- 
tions make death less fearful For the one group there was the 
assurance that death is not the end, for the other, the acceptance 
of death as the end removed the cloud of uncertainty and doubt 


Wc shall discuss this findmg further in a later section 

Early thoughts about death were quite similar for both groups 
The typical themes reported by Schilder [11] and Anthony [4] 
we found in our subjects’ responses Sleep and death were fre- 
quently equated Fear of going to sleep was reported Concern 
about the death of the parents was frequent One’s own deafli as 
an instrument of punishment also appeared often 

A sharp difference between the groups was found in the age 
at which one first became aware of the fact that people die. Eighty 
per cent of the religious subjects reported this expenence to occur 
before the age of six Fewer than thirty per cent of the nonrehgious 
subjects reported similar expencnces Despite the fact that specific 
memories about death occurred earlier in the religious group they 


tended to have clearer recoUeefions about these events 

There was httle difference in response when the subjects were 
asked how they feel about the fact that they must die m typical 
response was the philosophical shrug Mowed by a justificahon 
in terms either of God’s will and the afterlife or the natural order 


Tv^cal times and circumstances for thoughts about death were 
m cars or airplanes Whfle both groups gave this as a preferred 
response it^ given with greater frequency m the nonreh^*^ 
group Other times and circumstances for the 
Led in church, when contemplating life goals, when death comes 
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to a friend or relative, when the dose Idnship with a girl friend or 
family is brought into awareness, and when death is the focus of 
sometiung they are reading. For the nonreligious group three ad- 
ditional circumstances pretty well cover the major reasons gven: 
when they are sick, when they are reading about death, and when 
they are alone at night. 

Both groups expressed little concern about death When asked 
how they feel when they think about death, a frequent response 
was a denial that any feelmgs are mvolved at all. In some in- 
stances a feehng of sadness or depression was reported and in 
others a fear of dymg or that death will be painful The groups were 
distmguishable in response to this question in terms of their major 
solution In the responses of the religious subjects there was a fre- 
quent impression of security in the knowledge that there is an 
afterlife In the responses of the nonreligious subjects there was 
an expressed feeling that death is natural and will come in its time. 

The aspects of death that bothered our subjects are the same 
for both groups The fear of a painful death was most prevalent. 
This was followed in importance by the thought of a separation ficom 
loved ones, the problem of facmg death properly, and the thought 
of being buned in the ground The major difference between the 
groups in their repUes to this question again related to their princi- 
pal conscious attitude The rehgious subjects were troubled about 
the possibility that an afterlife may not exist or that they will not 
be able to attain it. The nonrehgious subjects expressed concern 
that their lives might end without their having accomplished any- 
thing of importance 

Toward the end of the interview the subjects were asked to 
speculate about the age at wludi death will come. Although both 
groups estimated life expectancy a little beyond that of the 
actuarial tables, the religious group expected life to go on for a 
sbghtly longer period of time Both the median and mode for 
the religious group fell between 75 and 79 years of age For the 
nonrehgious group the corresponding figure was between 70 and 
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74 years. This small difference was also evident m the range of 
estimates The extreme estimates for the rehgious group started 
at a slightly higher age (55-59 vs under 54) and ended at a 
shghtly higher age (90 vs. 85-89) than those of the nonrehgious 
group, 

A final question dealt with the manner in which death unH 
come. There were no group differences m the response patterns to 
this question Roughly half of the subjects chose heart attack as 
the expected cause of death Another 25 per cent chose “natural 
causes ” The remamder were spht up among vanous choices in- 
cluding accident, violence, war casualty, cancer, and so forth 

What is it that we can take away from this set of observations? 
What have we learned from the way human beings react to then 


inevitable fate? 

We feel that the evidence from the mdirect measures, both 
physiological and verbal, pomts to the fact that death is a nega- 
tively-toned affective concept for both of our groups However, as 
soon as one begins to deal with the problem directly, on a conscious 
level, as m our mterview, there is a tendency for subjects to act 
as though they are not at all concerned over the prospect of their 
own death These findmgs seem to be the same for both our re- 
hgious and our nonrehgious subjects If we were concerned solely 
with testmg the contention that a “rehgious soluuon” to the prob- 
lem of death is more effective m reducmg anxiety flian is a “non- 
rehgious solution,” we would have to conclude that, for our samples, 
there seems to be no real difference in anxiety levels Both groups 
show anxiety concomitants on some levels, mdifference on otteis 
One group responds to less direct stimuh, the other to direct 
confrontauon; yet one is struck by the apparent difference m the 
way the problem is handled m discussion by our respective groups 

The Ueh^ous subjects see death as to 
It IS not to dimax but rather to end m the sense tot the r«e 
LL away The emphasis for these people is on life and to 
retards of hvmg Two basic kmds of psychological reactions ap- 
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peai to prevail in this group. One we might term “masking,” in 
which the mdividual plunges into the affairs of life and keeps him- 
self wholly occupied without opportumty for reflection about 
death This is essentially the phenomenon described by Schilder 
and Wechsler when deahng with reactions to death m children 
[11] The second is repression, in which the threat to the ego is 
handled by banishmg the problem of death from consciousness. In 
this case one could be a reflective person but simply never find that 
death is one of the topics upon which he reflects. 

The rehgious subjects are much more likely to keep the prob- 
lem of death a conscious matter They have earlier and clearer 
memories about death They express more feehng when confronted 
with death and they appear much more comfortable m discussions 
about the subject. It is only when one probes direcfiy the personal 
aspects of dying that a change in the anxie^ level is brought 
about The typical response pattern might be described as one of 
displacement of focus. It is as though that which is negative m 
the field is made peripheral and that which is tolerable is made 
central In this instance the elements of the figure-ground relation- 
ship that we refer to are the act of dying and the afterlife. 

In reflecting on the generahty of our findings we hold no strong 
brief for the possibdity that the types of response patterns that 
we felt were indicative of our selected groups would in fact be 
duplicated m more diversely constituted religious and nonreligious 
groups That death is a threat to the mtact ego and as such must 
be handled by all humans no matter what their religious conviction 
IS a statement that finds support in our results That reli^ous and 
nonrehgious people solve tWs problem differenfly is, we think, 
an oversimplification, for it is dear that all religious systems do 
not embrace an afterlife concept 

Perhaps our suggestion — ^that two solutions for the reduction 
of death anxiety present themselves; one emphasizing the im- 
portance of life, the other the importance of afterlife — ^is a more 
general aspect of human functioning and as such crosscuts our 
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original dichotomy. It is the “nothing but” versus “something 
more” controversy in a slightly different form Certainly one can 
see botli positions witiiin religion itself, for example, the attitude 
toward dcatii in Judaism as opposed to that of Chiistiam^. For 
tile Jew tlic crux of his being is the way life is lived — the ethics, 
morals, and values by which he lives These m themselves are his 
reward. For the Christian, the “good life” is a preparation through 
sacrifice for salvation, the reward of the afterlife. We can see the 
essence of these two arguments presented over and over agam 
in the history of ideas Transcendentalism versus realism, mysticism 
versus orthodoxy, innate ideas versus a “tabula rasa,” vitalism ver- 
sus mechanism, tender minded versus tough minded — these are but 
a few more of the opposing positions that carry within them some 


flavor of this basic dichotomy. 

What we should like to propose now is that in answer to the 
c\cr-prcscnt threat of its ultimate demise the ego is forced toward 
a position on one or the other side of this com. When a position 
is taken, anxiety can be kept to a minimum except in extreme cir- 
cumstances If no clear stand is adopted, death anxiety may be 
very close to the surface and thus easily stimulated Psychopatho- 
logical groups and preschool-age children may be dear examples 

of those who fall in this latter category. 

Such a proposal would allow us to comment rationally on our 
opening observations that in this era of greater awareness of death 
there is an increased trend toward religion. Our contention is te 
there is an increased trend toward any definite view. It could be 
one that mcludes an afterlife concept, as in m^y rehgions, or one 
that attempts to explain the meaning of existrare, as m some 
modern phflosophical views that have attracted the public 
This appears toL an age in which those m doubt, the people who 
have nS adopted a pbdosophy of death, are forced to acUec^ 
of the tenuous balance of mtemational relationships and the ^ 
cut consequences of the weapons that the prospective bdhgeren 


carry. 
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Suicide and Death 

The relationships between suicide and death are many 
and are more complicated than they would appear to be 
upon superficial contemplation Paradoxically, although 
the commission of suicide always mvolves death, suicide 
itself IS more a way of living— m which the distinguishing 
feature is that the termmation of living is self-admuustered 
— Nian it is a way of dying Smcide may mvolve many at- 
titudes toward death, but it always incorporates this one 
attitude toward livmg Further, it can be assumed that 
the suicidal act itself is probably consistent with the other 
patterns of living of the individual The philosopher Paul- 
Louis Landsberg, m TAe Moral Problem of Suicide [4], 
stated: "Suiade is not just a type of death, it is a human 
act” 

It is generally agreed that there is a paucity of syste- 
matic studies on the psychology of death — indeed, this 
volume IS dedicated to help fill that lacuna This particu- 
lar chapter reports some findmgs from a systematic ap- 
proach to some of the psychological problems of the self- 
admimstered termmation of livmg (suicide) and'thereby 
attempts to mcrease our total understandmg of death 

Smcide m the United States ranks among the first ten 
in the morbid list of "kiUers ” Thus, effective reduction of 
the suicide rate is one of the most pressmg contemporary 
sociopsychological problems Inasmuch as the act of sui- 
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cide destroys the source of the data, the methodological issues in- 
volved in mvestigating the causes of smcide are among the most 
challengmg in current research This paper attempts to descnbe 
a series of experiments, employing both traditional and exploratory 
techniques, aimed at mveshgatmg the social and psychological 
nature of suicide and to present some tentative findmgs from the 
studies to date 

In the mterest of clanty of exposition, the kinds of subjects and 
the types of materials used m the study will be indicated at the 
outset. The “experimental” subjects consist of individuals who 
have committed suicide, the “control” subjects consist of several 
sets of mdividuals" persons who have attempted suicide, threatened 
suicide, are nonsuicidal, etc The data for the study (for subjects 
in all groups) consist of psychiatnc and social case histones, psy- 
chotherapy matenals, psychological test protocols, and (genume 
and simulated) suicide notes A graphic summary of the sub- 
jects and the types of data comprising the experimental design is 
presented m Table 1 

The study was pnmarily an empirical study, the major aim 
of which was to develop hypotheses based upon analysis of data 
about the sociopsychological nature of suicide, which might, in 
future studies, be tested and eventually used in aiding the more 
complete understandmg (includmg recogmtion and treatment) of 
individuals who are suicidal risks 

The remainder of this paper will be devoted to a discussion of 
some of the outcomes of the studies to date [2, 3, 7, 8] and some 
imphcations of these findmgs Each of the three general questions 
stated below wiU be discussed m terms of inquiry, relevant data, 
findings, and, where possible, inferred practical suggestions for 
suicide prevention 

1 

The first general question was what hypotheses or clues could 
be obtained from comparisons of psychiatric and social case his- 
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tones among (matched) subjects of the following groups* mdi- 
viduals who had committed suicide, attempted suicide, threatened 
suicide, and are nonsuicidal. One may ask whether it is possible 
that such data, compared in as many aspects as are available, mi^t 
^eld any clues which would be useful in understandmg, predicting, 
and preventmg suicidal behavior. 

Psychiatric and social case histories were obtamed for 32 adult 
male subjects who had been hospitalized in a neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital and who, some time after discharge, had committed suicide 
The controls were three other comparable groups of neuropsychi- 
atric hospitalized males, each group consisting of 32 subjects: a 
group who had attempted suicide, a group who had threatened 
suicide, and a group who were nonsuicidal, ie, who had no 
history of suicidal tendencies The basic procedure in obtaining the 
group of completed suicides was to secure the weekly lists of all 
suicides in Los Angeles County from the Coroner’s ofBce for the 
past ten years, to check the hospital rosters for the names of any 
individuals who might have been in the hospital previously. These 
cases were then compared wth an equal number of cases in the 
attempt, threat, and nonsuiddal categories. When 128 case histories 
of these mdmduals were analyzed in terms of more than one- 
hundred different social, economic, cultural, and psychological 
categories, the following results emerged: The age distribution 
of the four groups was found to be similar*, the reli^ous afRhatinT i s 
of the groups were remarkably similar; educationally 50 per cent 
of the men of each group had completed the tenth grade, with no 
differences among the groups; a survey of the occupational classi- 
fications indicated that all groups showed relatively poor work 
histories but there were no differences among the groups, faTniliai 
histories, when checked for more than one-hundred psychiatric 
and sociological factors such as economic level, types of early 
environment, age at parents’ death, parents’ separation or divorce, 
number of parents’ previous or subsequent mamages, by whom 
the patient was raised until adolescence, the number of siblings. 
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and the presence of intrafamilial strife or conflict, showed no 
significant differences among the four groups When family his- 
tories were checked for chronic illness, mental illness, or other p^- 
chiatiic data, only one item emerged as distinctive The family his- 
tones of the completed-suicide group showed that 33 per cent had 
had members of the family in mental hospitals, while none of the 
other groups showed more than 6 per cent 

An obvious but still very mteresting conclusion emerges from 
the comparison of the methods used by the Completed group wifli 
those used by the Attempt group A significant difference was 
found between them, with the Attempt group using sedation or 
wrist-slashing most often, while the Completed group used hang- 
ing or guns 

Diagnostically, the three suicidal groups showed a significantly 
higher number of reactive depressives in the neurotic categones, 
wMe the Control group seemed to tend more toward anxiety re- 
actions In the ps 3 'chotic categories, the three suicidal groups were 
significantly higher in the number of paranoid schizophrenics than 
was the Control nonsuicidal group There were no important differ- 
ences m any of the other nosological categories 

An investigation of the relationship between suicide attempt 
or threat on the one hand and completion of suicide on the 
other hand revealed that 62 per cent of the completed-snidde group 
bad histories of previous attempts at suidde When those cases in 
which known threats of suicide had been made were added, it was 
found that 75 per cent of the cases had been sniddal at a previous 

the data for the 32 subjects who had completed suicide 

1 rdease from 
or 41 percent 
and 22 people 
liter discharge 
ose to half of 


were analyzed with attention to the interval betweei 
hospital and suidde, it was discovered that 13 people 
took the final step within three months of discharge, 
or 69 per cent committed suidde withm one year s 
from the hospital. This figure of 41 per cent, or d 
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the patients, committing suicide witMn three months of leaving 
the hospital seemed so remarkable that a more detailed examination 
of this subgroup of 13 subjects was made. This perusal indicated 
that for almost all of these patients it had been decided tiaat re- 
covery from fitnotinnal stress and a stabilization of mental status 
had been effected In other words, these patients had appeared to 
be sufficiently better, or getting better enough, to allow them to 
leave the protective confines of the hospital 

From this aspect of the study three rmphcations can be drawn: 

1. On the basis of the case-history data, httle emerges as use- 
ful in differentiating suicidals from nonsuicidals except for the 
possibihty that the diagnosis of reactive depression or paranoid 
schizophrenia along with the history of a previous attempt or 
threat at suicide seems significant. Also, a previous history of 
mental hospitalization among the members of the family seems to 
be important On the whole, however, the similarity among all the 
groups pomts to the difficulty in jud^g a mental-hospital patient 
as suicidal on the basis of psychiatric or anamnestic data alone, 
however stressful or traumatic it has been. 

2 A past history of suicidal attempt or threat stands out as 
a marked danger signal — should certainly not be taken hghtly — 
and characterizes the Completed group particularly. People who 
commit suicide have, by and large, previously threatened or at- 
tempted it. 

3 There appears to be approximately a three-month period 
followmg the emotional crisis of suicide (and after which the pa- 
tient was adjudged by professional opmion to be on the way to 
recovery) in which he was mdeed most dangerous to himself. 
A possible explanation for this is that at the depth of the rricic 
the patient lacks the psychomotor energy to commit the deed and 
that the appearance of recovery is simply a return of increased 
psychomotor pace rather than the dissipation of morbid ideation 
or the resolution of the affect of depression At any rate, the find- 
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mgs would seem to imply tlmt physicians and relatives should be 
especially cautious and watchful for at least ninety days after a 
person who has been suicidal appears to be recovering. 

2 

The second general question was what hypotheses or clues 
could be obtained from coinpansons of psychological test protocoh 
of individuals who had attempted suicide with those of subjects 
who had tlireatencd suicide. One might raise tlic specific question 
whether a suicide attempt serves any psychodynamic function (in 
the psycliic economy of tlic individual), and one might propose 
tlie hypothesis that individuals who had attempted suicide would, 
by and large, be less disturbed emotionally than those who had 
made serious tlireats but who had not acted on their impulses. 

Psychological test protocols were obtained for each of 96 sub- 
jects — 32 each of hospitalized attempted, threatened, and non- 
suicidal subjects. (TIic psychological test results of tlic subjects 
who committed suicide have not been analyzed as yet, but arc 
faemg collected by "backtracking” from tlie coroner’s list to the 
hospital files, as described above for the ease histories). The 
psychological tests mcluded such techniques as the Hildreth Feel- 
ing and Attitude Scale, tlic Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), 
the Make a Picture Story (MAPS) test, the Minnesota Mulliphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI), etc. Sets of tests were obtained on 
groups of hospitalized individuals who had attempted suicide, 
threatened suicide, or were nonsuicidal, and comparisons of the 
test results were made among tlic three groups. 

There are three findings to date from the analysis of the psycho- 
logical tests. One finding was that tliero are psychological differ- 
ences among individuals heretofore loosely classified ns ‘‘suicidal. 
One must differentiate among people who attempt suici c or 
threaten suicide in terms of tlicir immediate emotional disturbance. 
On the basis of psychological test scores and interpretations, on 
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cannot speak of snicidals as a group unless a sharp definition is 
made of the types mcluded. 

Another finding, related to the first, was that the individuals 
who have threatened suidde show more guilt, aggression, irritabil- 
ity and agitation (in a word, more disturbance) than do the indi- 
viduals who have attempted suicide. The people who have at- 
tempted suicide are more like the nonsuiddal mental hospital 
patients, except perhaps more withdrawn. It is almost as though 
the attempt itself may have operated in an abreactive and thera- 
peutic manner to lessen the immedmte seriousness of the person- 
ahty disturbance. The data for the other tests independently cor- 
roborate these two findings 

The third findmg had to do specifically with the fiiirteen indi- 
viduals who committed suiade within three months of discharge 
from the hospital. Perusal of the available test data seems to indi- 
cate that, at the time of admission to the hospital, this type of 
patient will not admit to psychological test items whidi relate di- 
rectly to suicidal intent, but is willing to indicate that he felt blue 
and unhappy, useless, that he brooded, had been disappointed in 
love, worked under tension, wished to be a child again, etc. The 
more general implication would seem to be that persons who later 
commit suicide may deny direct inquiry concerning suiddal in- 
tent but will reveal depressive and dysphoric feelings and ideation. 

3 

The third general question was what hypotheses or dues could 
be obtained from analyses of genuine suidde notes (of individuals 
who had killed themselves) as wefi as comparisons between genuine 
suicide notes and simulated suidde notes elidted from individuals 
who were nonsuiddal. 

The Los Angeles County Coroners oSce keeps files of sui- 
mdes and copies of every suidde note written in Los Anseles 
County, where they become part of the public records. With the 
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permission of tljc coroner, 717 genuine suicide notes of individuals 
who had killed tlicmsclvcs in Los Angeles County m the penod 
from 1945 to 1954 were collected These represented close to one- 
hundred per cent of all the notes wntten— although only about 
fifteen per cent of the people who kill themselves leave notes ^ As 
will be discussed below, suicide notes are not only a one-way mirror 
to suicidal motivation, but they arc also mvaluable data and are 
rclcianf to the traditions of (and amenable to the techniques of) 
thematic nnaljsis (Murray, Bcrcison, etc), discomfort-rehef con- 
cepts (Mowrer), personal documents (Allport), communication 
thcorj' (Rcusch), and the function of language (\^Tiorf) 

Tabic 2 presents some data about the individuals who wrote 
the 717 genuine suicide notes simply for purposes of information 
No conclusions about suicidal individuals are mtended to be con- 
veyed from this description It will be noted that there are ap- 
proximately three limes as many men as women (540 as compared 
witli 177), that practically aU of the individuals of this sample are 
Caucasian, that the great majority of them are native-born, that 
most of them arc married, and that most men kill themselves 
shooting W’hcrcas most women take their lives by sedation 
Certainly there are many theones (or hypotheses) about sui- 
cide* meteorological, ecological, economic, sociological, p^cho- 
analytic, etc One might ask the question whether or not any sin^e 
current theoretical explanation would be sufficient to account for 
all the suicidal data which could be enumerated One method of 
pursuing this question would be to inquire whether a large group 
of suicides — ^for example individuals of the various age groups 
who commit suicide — could be explamed in terms of any smgle 
hypothesis For the purpose of a first test of this notion, Karl 

‘The fact that the sample may he a selective one raises certain qneslioas 
However, analysis of the data has shown that individuals who leave notes 
axe almost identical in economic, sodal, and cultural factors, as obtained 
from the death certificates, with those who do not leave notes In addition 
it IS hoped that the question of why people wnte personal documents can 
be investigated 
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Mcnningcr’s modiricnlion of the rrciitlian thcoiy of sujcidc, as 
described in bis book Afa/i Again^l Hmnelf [5] was selected, The 
materials used were 6J9 genuine suicide notes (selected from 
among the 7i7) consisting of all the notes written by individuals 
who were Caucasian, natisc-liorn, and over twenty years of age 
The males (4S9 notes) ranged in age from 29 to 96, while the 
females (130 notes) ranged in age from 20 through 78 Mcn- 


ninrer’s theory, wliicli catcgori/cs the assumed psyciiodynamic 
rnotli.itions underlying the act of killing oneself, slates that there 
arc tiircc components in the suicidal act: the wish to kill, the wish 
to be killed, and the wish to die (In translating these three com- 
ponents operalioniilly — prior to an analysis of the genuine suicide 
notes— considerable help ssas obtained from personal communica- 
tion ssilh Dr. Mcnningcr.) All 619 notes were grouped, according 
to the age of the writer, into three age groups; 20 to 39 (137), 40 
to 59 (267), and 60 and over (215); or into what might be 
broadly conceived as young. middlc-<agcd, and older groups The 
notes were then classified, independently, by two raters, under one 
of the above three categories, or in an unclassifiablc category if 
the note did not give enough information to allow classification, 
A check of the reliability of tlic tsvo raters by means of chi-square 
analysis indicated they agreed quite well in their classification 
(Tlic obtained chi square was 751 47 which for nine degrees o 
freedom is significant beyond the .001 level ) The notes svhere dis- 
crepancies in scoring had appeared were rcscorcd and the differ- 
ences were resolved, so that a single classification was obtained 
The percentages of notes scored as wish to kill, wish to be killed, 
wish to die, and unclassifiablc for each age group were then com- 


puted The results arc presented in Table 3. . , , « 

The mam conclusions to be drasvn were that the wis o 
and wish to be killed decreased with age, whereas the wish to die 
W.lh ajo A more janml aad parhap more 
ia lcm» of *> tha»y .Balt is to 

palleras or coaslanatioas of the various psychodjaarrucs laonvatmg 
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Table 3 

Nembebb and Percentages of 619 Seicide Notes Classified 
According to Menningeb’s Hyfothesis 




To 

To Be 

To 

TJnclassi- 



Kill 

KiUed 

Die 

fiable 

Ages 

Se't 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

No 

% 

20-39 

Male 

31 

31 

27 

27 

23 

23 

18 

18 


Female 

12 

32 

8 

21 

8 

21 

10 

26 

40-59 

Male 

50 

23 

35 

16 

75 

35 

55 

26 


Female 

15 

29 

9 

17 

15 

29 

13 

25 

60+ 

Male 

20 

11 

18 

10 

99 

57 

38 

22 


Female 

6 

IS 

2 

5 

30 

75 

2 

5 


Total Male 

101 

21 

80 

16 

197 

40 

111 

23 


Total Female 

33 

25 

19 

15 

S3 

41 

25 

19 


Totals 

134 

22 

99 

16 

250 

40 

136 

22 


the suicidal person tend to show marked shifts depending on age, 
perhaps the theory needs to be refined or elaborated to mclude 
this This seems important enough to warrant further investigation. 
In addition this analysis points to some practical imphcations for 
treatment and management of suicidal persons, as follows 

In general, when persons between twenty and thirty-nine years 
of age come to the attention of a therapist because of suicidal 
urges or attempts, the therapist may expect to find the more 
mtense mterpersonal motives operatmg m over half of these pa- 
tients while the chronic depressive feelmgs will be dominant in 
only about one-quarter of the cases The method of choice for 
treatment, once the necessary medical procedures have been 
taken, seems to point to a type of dynamic psychotherapy. The 
aim would be to provide them with the opportunity for working out 
and gaining insight mto the tensions and Ae intense feelings which 
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had been operating in their interpersonal relationships In the case 
of the older patient, both male and female, the therapist must be 
prepared to institute more environmental and miheu therapy and 
to treat with the purpose of offenng a great deal of physical rehef 
for pain and suffering In addition to providmg analgesics and 
sedatives, he must be prepared to offer much support auned at 
rehevmg feelings of discouragement and uselessness, as well as 
feelmgs of bemg a burden Hus means that he may have to take 
a much more active part than he might generally, by actually enter- 
ing into the patient’s environment and dealmg with relatives and 
friends in helpmg to reestabhsh fadmg environmental bonds and 
lost feelings of usefulness and belongmg. 

The analysis of genuine suicide notes m terms of Mennmger’s 
hypothesis is of course only one of many possible approadies to 
these data. Another quite different approach is that which analyzes 
the logical or semantic quahties exhibited m the suicide notes, 
specifically the formal aspects of the logic mvolved 

On superficial thought, one of the outstandmg characteristics 
of the suiadal act is ftat it is illogical Yet one can take the 
position that there is an imphdt syllogism or argument in the 
suicidal act Although we cannot be sure that our logical recon- 
structions of suicidal logic are correct, it remams that the smcidal 
person behaves as if he had reasoned and had come to certain 
— albeit generally imacceptable — conclusions 

In fonnal or symbohc logic, there are a number of errors, 
called logical fallacies, which can be made One of many types of 
fallacy is illustrated m the deductive logic imphcit in schizophrenic 
thinking — Sist described by Storch [10] and then by von Domarus 
[11] and recently called paleologic by Aneti [I] In normal logic, 
before identity can be made, certam conditions have to be satisfied 
Paleologic sweeps aside these conditions and arrives at fallacious 
identities Two examples of this type of reasoning, one from 
Aneti and one from Bleuler, can be given: (1) "Switzerland loves 
freedom, I love freedom, therefore I am Switzerland”, and (2) 
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“The Virgin Mary was a virgin, I am a vir^, therefore I am the 

VirgmMary.”* . 

Another type of logical fallacy, other than the deductive 

fallacy, wherem the error is dependent on the form of the argu- 
ment, is the semantic fallacy, wherem the error is dependent on 
the meaning of the terms occurring in the premises or concision 
Our exammation of the suicide notes indicated that the fallacies of 
reasomng committed were primarily of this latter type An exam- 
ple of a semantic fallai^ is as follows: “Nothing is better than 
hard work, a smah effort is better than nothing, therefore a small 
effort is better than hard work ” Here the fallacy is not dependent 
upon the form of the argument but rather on flie ambiguous mean- 
ing of a specific term, namely “nothing.” Another example of a 
semantic fallacy, this time with suicidal content, is as follows: If 
anybody lolls himself then he will get attention, I will loll myself, 
therefore I will get attention” Deductively, this argument is 
sound, but the fallacy is concealed in the concepts contained in 
the word “I” Here the logical role of this pronoun is related to 
the psychology of the conception of the self. 

We see then that in addition to what has been described as 
the logic of the normal and the paleologic of the schizophremc, 
we have the reasoning of the suicidal We call this type of thinking 
“destructive logc” or “catalo^c” It is destructive not only in 
the sense that it disregards the classical rules for semantic clarity 
and formal reasoning but also in that it destroys the logician. 

'These two syllogisms illustrate the process of identification in terms 
of the attributes of the predicate — as indicated by Aneti — ^but it can be 
pointed out that they can be seen in quite another way that is, they also 
demonstrate strai^tforward Aristotelian reasonmg if one only snpphes the 
missing or suppressed premises What these two syllogisms have in common 
IS that the focus of attention is narrowed to only one attribute of class 
Consider If Switzerland were the only class that loved freedom, and if I 
loved freedom, then I would indeed have to be Switzerland Psychologically, 
this narrowing of focus may reflect the difnculty that the emotionally dis- 
turbed person has m graspmg other than what is immediately before his 
mind 
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As a result of our analysis of the semantic qualities exhibited 
in the suicidal notes, it appeared that the logic could be under- 
stood best in terms of two implied components of the “I” or the 
self. The jSrst we call 7, This is the self as experienced by the 
individual hunself I, refers to the person’s own expenences, his 
pains and aches and sensations and feelings He says m the note 
“I can see you ciying” (and adds by nnplication from the tenor 
of the rest of the note, “I’ll be glad ftis is going to trouble you”). 
The second aspect of the semantic self is called h This is the 
individual as he feels himself thought of or expenenced by others 
This would be what he considers his reputation, based on other 
people’s attitudes, other people’s actions, ideas, and remarks, that 
IS, what others think of him This comes out in the notes in the 
extreme concern with practical and trivial details such as the 
repair of the automobile, the distribution of goods, the canceling of 
appointments, etc The suicide says in effect, “h will get attention, 
that is, certam other people will cry, go to a funeral, smg hymns, 
relive memories, etc ,” but he also implies or states that, even 
after death, I, will go through these experiences, that is, “I will 
be cried over, I will be attended to,” as though the mdividual would 
be able to experience these occurrences This is the heart of the 
semantic fallacy or ambiguity. 

More accurately, it is not a fallacy in the words of the reason- 
ing, but rather it is a fallacious identification Hence we c^ it a 
“psychosemantic faUacy ” Parenthetically, we believe that this con- 
fusion or ambigmty might mdeed occur whenever an individual 
thinks about his death, whether by suicide or otherwise It may 
arise because an individual cannot imagme his own death, his own 
cessation of expenence, a state where there is no more 7, et 

Our perusal of the suicide notes m terms of logical analysis led 
to the tentative formulation of four types of logical processes 
These, together with the personal charactenstics of each t^e ana 
the mplications for the treatment, are mdicated in Table 4 
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Some experimental support for our hypothesis about the special 
semantic and psychological confusions of the suicidal person— 
especially bis confusions relatmg to his concept of the self re- 
volvmg around the multiple logical components and maatimgs 
contamed m the pronoun “I”— is indicated m a study reported 
elsewhere [9] which applied Mowrer’s Discomfort-Rdief Quo- 
tient [6] to thirty-three pans of genume suicide notes and ehcited 
suicide notes, the latter obtamed from matched nonsuicidal per- 
sons. 

One may speculate about the psychological significance of 
the confused suicidal logic It may well be that the confusion 
relating to the subject of the premise manifested by the smcidal sub- 
ject reflects his problems which have to do primarily with identifi- 
cation It IS this fallacious identification between the self as expen- 
ences by the self (/,) and the self as it feels itself experienced ty 
others (/«) which enables the suicide to accept erroneous premises 
and mvahd conclusions and which accounts for his makmg his 
tragic deductive leap into oblmon. 
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The Phenomenon of Unexplained 
Sudden Death in Animals and Man* 


My interest in the phenomenon of unexplained sudden 
death stems from a senes of chance observations on the 
behavior of the common laboratory rat ^ 

In the summer of 1951, Dr. David Mosier and I had 
just completed some experiments which showed that rats 
will not only accept diets with a very high salt content 
(25% to 35%) but will thnve on them, providmg they 
are able to drink 50 cc to 60 cc of water per gram of 
ingested salt [12] When I mentioned these results to Dr 
Gordon Kennedy, a visitmg Englishman at the Hopkms, 
he decided to measure the sodium output of some of these 
rats on the very high salt diets To collect unne we placed 
each rat in a small cage over a collectmg funnel and gave 
It access to a food cup (filled wth powdered food) and 
a graduated mverted water bottle In order to prevent 
food spillage mto the funnel, the food cup was placed m 
a narrow passageway well beyond the edge of the collecting 
funnel Three rats were used for these pilot experiments 

♦Reproduced by permission from a chapter m Physiological 
Bases of Psychiatry, compiled and edited by W Horsley Gantt, 
1958 Courtesy of Charles C Thomas, Publisher, Sprmgfield, HI 
’These studies ate now being earned out under grants from 
the U S Public Health Service and the National Science Founda- 
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Even thou^ the food cups were further and further removed from 
the cages, we found food was still bemg spilled mto the funnels 
This, of course, obscured the unne-coHectmg records It occurred 
to us that the rats must be carrymg the food on their paws and 
whiskers To minimize this, the hair and whiskers of each of the 
3 rats were trimmed with electnc dippers. Almost at once one 
of the 3 rats began to behave in a very pecuhar way. It pushed 
its nose mto the comers of the cage and into its food cup incessantly 
vriith a sort of cork-screwmg motion It w'as still doing this w'hen 
we left the laboratory four hours later. The next morning it was 
dead and neither the cause nor the direct mechanism of death 
could be determined by careful autopsy. The others were alive, 
and from our experience with many other rats on these high salt 
diets we knew that this rat should have lived a long time. This 
observation was “salted away” so to speak, for later consideration. 

Two years later, while studying the effects of swimming stress 
on rats, we had occasion to recall this observation. In these experi- 
ments we were swimming rats in glass jars while exposmg them to 
a jet of water in the center of the jar. 

Figure 1 shows a photograph of a battery of such jars. The jet 
served two separate purposes: (1) it kept the water in constant 
turmoil, thus preduding any floating rests for the swimming rats, 
and (2) it maintained a constant temperature, which could be 
adjusted withm ± 2 ° at any level between 60° and 115° F The 
length of tune the rats survived was a definite function of water 
temperature, as may be seen in the following graph which shows 
the average swimmmg time for 120 adult rats At the lower temper- 
atures, 60° to 75° F , the rats swam only 60 minutes or less As 
the temperature increased, swimming time increased until at 95° F. 
it reached a peak average of 62 hours. As the temperature was 
increased above 95° F , the swimmmg tune decreased at a rapid 
rate 

It occurred to me then to determine what effect, if any, trim- 
nung of the whiskers would have on the rat’s svdmnung perform- 
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ance. Would the rat show the cork-sctevwoQg motion or any other 
unusual behavior? 

These observations were started with 12 tame rats from our 
colony. They were swum at a water temperature of 95” F. at 
which our rats swim on the average 60 hours and some rats as 
long as 81 hours. 

After Its whiskers had been trunmed, each rat was placed 
m the turbulent bath The first rat tested swam around excitedly 
on the surface for a few seconds, dove to the bottom, obviously 
searching for an avenue of escape, then contmued to swun around 
below the surface until it suddenly stopped swunnung and died. 
Autopsy revealed no signs of drowning One other rat showed a 
very similar behavior and also died withm mmutes The remaining 
rats were still swimming actively at the end of 6 hours when they 
were removed They undoubtedly would have swum for many 
hours more. None of the 12 rats showed the pecuhar cork-screwmg 
motion noted m our ongmal observation. 

Wdd rats were also bemg used m our stress expemnents, and 
these were then tested m the same way. By wild rats I refer to 
rats that had been trapped from die streets and from alleys and 
ceUars and kept m captivity for some time 
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All 34 wild rats tested behaved m much the same way as did 
the two domesticated rats and died m 2 to 8 minutes, m most 
instances again without any detectable signs of having drowned 

It appeared then that the loss of the whiskers — and the result- 
ing deprivation of one of the chief sources of sensory contact with 
the outside world — constitutes a great stress, enough to end the 
rat’s life However, when m further experiments it was found 
that some wild rats with mtact whiskers died in the same mysten- 
ous manner, it became dear that we were dealing with a more 
general phenomenon of unexplamed sudden death. 

At about this stage m these observations my attention was 
called by Philip Bard to a paper by Walter Cannon on Voodoo 
Death [1] m which other instances of sudden unexplained death m 
man and animals were described. Cannon had observed that 
decorticated cats m a constant state of rage often died in a few 
hours. The results of studies made by hunself and co-workers 
mdicated that the cats died as a result of a combination of over- 
stimulation of the sympathico-adrenal system and inhibition of 
outward expression of the emotions 

When Cannon learned about the phenomenon of “voodoo” 
death m man, well known to anthropologists, he decided that it 
bore a close resemblance to the rage death seen in his decorticated 
cats Observations made on primitive peoples all over the world 
showed that under the influence of a “voodoo” or “hex,” pre- 
viously apparently entirely healthy mdividuals may die withm less 
than 24 hours despite all efforts to save them He suggested that 
these mdividuals might be dymg from an excessive stimulation of 
the sympathico-adrenal system which was responsible for the death 
of his decorticated cats 

The readmg of Cannon’s paper stimulated me to start a search 
on a wider basis for an explanation of the sudden unexplained 
deaths of our rats. This search has led me to new and unexplored 
fields 

Smcc the laboratory phenomenon is so much more common in 
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the Wild rat, it is necessary at this point to state more m detail what 
IS meant by the wild rat 

This animal is the wild Norway ancestor of all of the ordmaiy 
tame domesticated rats seen m laboratones It is the most com- 


mon wild rat m the world It is very fierce, aggressive, suspicious, 
and makes prompt use of every opportumty to escape Its adrenals 
are much larger than those of the domesticated rat, and it differs in 
a number of other ways — anatomical, physiological, and be- 
havioral — ^from its domesticated descendants By means of specially 
designed traps it can readily be captured m the yards, alleys, and 
cellars in cities and m and around bams or farms [11]. 

Even after months m the laboratory the wild rat is ever ready 
to inflict serious bites and so cannot be handled without the use 
of special devices — that is, if anesthetics are to be avoided and 


it IS not to be mjured 

Thus, It becomes necessary to describe m some detail the 
various steps involved m transfemng the wild rat from its cage to 
the swimming jars. Figure 2 shows the various steps mvolved in 
this process To remove the rat from its cage (A), which has 
a door at one end, the open end of a lightproof black bag 
IS placed over this shdmg door (B). When the shde is removed the 
rat sees the black hole — an avenue of escape— and quickly runs 
mto the bag, where its escape is prevented by placmg a rod over 
the open end of the bag (C) By means of the rod the rat is 
graduaUy forced to the bottom of the bag where a firm hold can 
be obtamed on its head and body (P) It is held by placmg fte 
thumb and forefinger of one hand around the jaws, while the 
body is held by the other fingers and the entire palm (E) The 
bag can then safely be peeled back exposing the head for ‘mn- 
mmg the whiskers (F) After this, the rat can be directly released 
mto the swimmmg jars So far we have handled several ftousmd 
rats by means of this device and no rat has ever attempted to bite 


through the bag. 

On the basis of Cannon’s 


conclusions and under the influence 
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of the current thinking about the importance of the part played 
by the adrenals and sympathetic nervous system m emotional 
states, we naturally looked first of all for signs of sympathetic 
stimulation— especially for tachycardia and death in systole 
Electrocardiographic records were taken of the heart rate 
from the tune the rats were first restramed until they died Sharp- 
ened copper wires dipped m electrode jelly served as electrodes 
These were mserted under the skm of the two fore-legs and one 
hind leg and held in place with plastic elastic tape. The electrodes 
were connected with the electrocardiometer by fine msulated 
wires which still permitted the animal full freedom of movement 
m the water. Surpnsmgly, the records under water were identical 
with those m air. The preliminary observations mdicated that the 
rats usually died as a result of a slowmg of the heart rather than 
an acceleration, though m some mstances the heart rate mcreased 
immediately after the rats were restramed, then decreased In 
others it decreased at once. At autopsy the heart was found to be 
filled with blood. 

The analysis of the various maneuvers seems to indicate that 
the three important steps are restramt, trimmmg of the whiskers, 
and confinement m the glass jar with exposure to the water jet 

A few of the possible effects of restramt which we are now 
worbng on are; (1) Vasodepressor reaction which could result 
from the rush of blood to the muscles — ^where it is needed for 
fight or flight — and then the blockmg of any actual movement 
and of the possibility of getting the blood back mto circulation [5]. 
This can result in a reduced cardiac output and cerebral hypoxia 
None of our animals actually seemed to famt, but many of them 
became quite limp at one stage or another of the restraint (2) A 
vasodepressor response to holdmg of the breath, a common occur- 
rence This could produce a great increase in the thoracic and intra- 
abdominal pressure, thus preventmg the return of blood to the 
heart This would be a Valsalva effect (3) Vagal inhibition of 
the type first described by Gowers [6] and later by Lewis [8] 
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It is well known that fiight, pain, and a great vanety of disturbing 
stimuli may stop the heart through vagal inhibition 

Further, vagal stimulation may aSect not only the heart but 
have a dnect effect on other processes controlled in the brain— 
both m the cortex and m the lower centers, perhaps most likely 
in the hypothalamus or reticular formation. 

Immersion of the rats in warm water may also be expected 
to produce vasodepressive effects The warm water may induce 
a marked penpheral vasodilatation and so draw blood away from 
the head or brain 

It IS well known that divmg greatly reduces the heart and 
respuatory rate of many other swimming animals [7] 

Thus, we recognized that many of the possible reactions to 
restraint or to immersion m warm water would produce effects 
opposite to those which would be expected to follow sympathico- 
adrenal stimulation 

So far, a few wild rats pretreated with atropine have not 
shown the death response 

Of interest here is that domesticated rats which only rarely 
show the death response can be made to show it quite regularly 
by mjection of minute amounts of cholmergic drugs— Mecholyl, 
physoshgmme, and morphine — which in general have a parasym- 
patbetico-mimetic effect Thus, 1/30 of the LD50 of morphine 
sufBces to bring out the death response of the domesbcated rats 
Therr behavior then is the same as that of the wild rat. 

That the wdd rats may be more sensitive than the domesticated 
rats to vagal stimulation is possible since it is known that wild 
ammflls in general are more vagotonic than domesticated anima s, 
that vigorous ammals or persons are more vagotomc than less 

vigorous ones [2] , 

This sudden-death phenomenon may however be considere 

also as a reaction at a much hi^er level of mtegrabon. The s^a 
tion of these rats is not one that can be resolved by either fig o 
flight ^it is rather one of hopelessness: bemg restrame m 
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hanH or m the s wimmin g jar with no chance of escape is a situation 
a gains t which the rat has no defense Actually, such a reaction of 
apparent hopelessness is shown by some wild rats very soon after 
bemg grasped m the hand and prevented from movmg They seem 
literally to give up. 

Interestmg evidence showmg that the phenomenon of sudden 
death may depend on emotional reactions to restramt or confine- 
ment m glass jars comes from the observation that after elimma- 
faon of the hopelessness the rats do not die. On several occasions 
we have imm ersed rats in water and promptly removed them The 
animals quickly learned that the situation was not actually hope- 
less and so became aggressive and tried to free themselves or 
escape and showed no signs of ^vmg up Such conditioned rats 
swam on the average 40 to 60 hours or more Once freed from 
restramt m the hand or confinement in the glass jar, speed of 
recovery is remarkable A rat that would quite certainly have died 
in another mmute or two becomes normally active and aggressive 
in only a few mmutes 

Still further evidence comes from the observation that so far 
Thorazine has prevented the appearance of the death response 
m a number of wild rats — about half of the rats tested with 
Thorazme survived, and removal of the amygdaloid complex which 
tames the wild rats has prevented the appearance of the death 
reaction m a few rats 

Restraint alone rarely kills a rat; immersion in the swimming 
jar and exposure to the jet rarely kills any rats nor does t rimmin g 
of the whiskers It seems to be the combmation of the reactions 
to the various stresses m rapid succession that produces the 
phenomenon with regulanty m all the wild rats. 

Sudden-death reactions have been observed m a number of 
other species of animals — again almost without exception in the 
wild form 

It IS well known that the European wild rabbit succumbs 
quite readily in captivity or when handled. Hares in this country 
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also have been reported to show this phenomenon Recently 
captured mice have been known to die m handling It has been 
reported that shrews die in response to restramt or even sudden 
noises Mink are known to die in response to a vanety of disturbmg 
stimuli. 


There arc many reports of sudden unexplained deaths of wild 
animals in zoos In one of our large zoos a musk ox died in a few 
minutes after having been immobilized to have his hooves tnmmed, 
a chimpanzee died under restraint, likewise a puma 

In another large zoo a variety of anunals died as a result 
of being changed from one cage to another or bemg exposed to 
disturbances from building operations going on m adjommg cages 
—10 animals, 4 otters, 3 mmk, 1 European lynx, 1 cheetah, 
1 serval died within a few hours after havmg been transferred 
to new exhibition sites. Death of a caracal followed a fight with 
cage mates, although its mjuries were Imuted to superficial 
scratches. An arctic fox died after havmg shown moderate ex- 
citement over repair of an adjoining cage An otter and a raccoon 
were found dead m unaccustomed cages [3] 

A similar phenomenon has also been described m a vanety 
of birds. Oscar Riddle who has had much expenence with pigeons 
told me about the foUowmg expenence It seems that for wei^g 
pigeons he had used a special form of immobilization None of 
the thousands of tame domesticated pigeons had ever shown any 
untoward effects as a result of the process In contrast 3 out ot 
5 wild pigeons received from Peru died while bemg put on the 
scales Wild pigeons die very readily when put under ether 


anesthesia [10]. , j 

I understand that it is a common expenence among 
banders to have wild birds die in their hands dunng the band^ 
I understand also that some species of fish are said 


sudden deaths when restramed -oart 

Many instances of sudden death are know m man-apart 
from the observations reported by Cannon 
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A parallel to the hexing or “conjuring” as it is called, has 
been reported among the Negro population in southern states in 
this country Of interest here is that just as m the case of the 
rats the victims recover almost at once when rescued — even 
though in only a short time they would have died Also as m 
the rat, it appears to be a one-time response — once a person 
survives he never again can become a victim of hexmg 

Nor is sudden death limited to pnmitive, and thus presumably 
easily alarmed, populations the medical literature is filled with 
reports of mstances of sudden death, occumng under a great 
many different conditions and in mdividuals of all ages. Death as 
a result of fnght, sight of blood, hypodermic injections is well 
known. It is true that m some instances autopsy has revealed 
previously unsuspected heart defects or other pathology. However, 
in some instances, no pathology was found on extensive and 
thorough post mortem exanunations 

Reports of coroners always include a fair percentage of un- 
accountable sudden deaths Dr R S Fisher, coroner of the City 
of Baltunore, told me that every year men die after suicidal 
attempts when the skm has scarcely been scratched or only a few 
aspirin tablets have been ingested 

Durmg the war a number of unaccountable deaths were re- 
ported among soldiers in the Armed Forces m this country. These 
men died at a tune when they apparently were in good health, 
at autopsy no pathology could be uncovered [9] 

Sudden unexplamed deaths of asthmatics have also been re- 
ported [4] 

In most of these mstances it appears that the patients have 
died as a result of increased vagus activity rather than of sym- 
pathetic overactivity as was also true of our wild rats. 

Some of these instances seem best described in terms of hope- 
lessness — literally a giving up when all avenues of escape appeared 
to be closed and the future holds no hope. 

I should also like to mention a number of instances that have 
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been brought to my attention, in which mdividuals m a hopeless 
situation died a slower death — over a period of weeks or months 
Whether these mvolve the same mechanisms as those present m 
the sudden death we do not know We are now attempting to 
reproduce these deaths by prolongmg the vanous maneuvers m- 
volved m the death response of the rat— restrammg them over 
a longer penod of time and confinmg them m the swimmmg jar 
with less-strong jet pressure. 

In the patients just as m the rats we see the possibihty that 
hopelessness or death may result from the eSects of a combination 
of reactions — all of which may operate m the same direction 

Thus, m summary, attention has been drawn to flie pheno- 
menon of unexplained sudden death of ammals and man It was 
shown that this phenomenon can be studied under expenmental 
conditions m the Norway rat, especially the wild form At present 
It appears that death results from an excessive stimulation of the 
vagal system, but the results are stdl m a too prelunmaiy stage to 
permit any defimte conclusions to be drawn. The sympathico- 
adrenal system may also play a part, an excessive stimulaton of 
both systems must be considered From the psychological leve 
some of the observations mdicate that the rats as well as human 
beings die from a reaction of hopelessness 
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GARDNER MURPHY 


The orgamzatioa of a symposium on the psychology 
of death and dymg at the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation Convention m 1956 was an event epitomizing a 
boldness, scope, and reahsm for which official Amencan 
psychology may be grateful. The organizer of the sym- 
posium, Dr Herman Feifd, who is likewise the editor 
of this book, has attempted to show m his own mtro- 
duction the ambivalence and escapism of modem Western 
man regardmg death and to show directions in which 
theoretical analysis and empirical material nught help us 
to understand more fully those who are dying, those 
who, like ourselves, are more slowly approaching that 
inevitable moment; and those who, attempting to stand 
on an eternal piimacle of timelessness, undertake to ask 
the meaning of death Under this third caption, for ex- 
ample, should be included studies of the confrontation of 
death m hterature and the arts, as well as m science and 
philosophy. Emphasis is nghtly placed on the issue of 
gathenng richer and fuller material from the individual’s 
facing of death and the act of dymg, as constituting 
central material without which all else is diluted and 
derivative. 

Not all the present papers were actually presented at 

* Chapter 15, The Doctor and Death, is not discussed be- 
cause It was included after Dr Murphy’s discussion had been sub- 
mitted. 
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DISCDSSION 

fte panel meeting mentioned above The editor saw fit to cast 
bis net more broadly for the sake of a more complete samplmg 
of the range of reabties We have, therefore, more than the recog- 
nition of one physical meeting, rather, an attempt to get a broader 
view of what the psychological sciences can ofier 

Part 1 

It IS interesting to see the patnarchal figure of C. G Jung, 
the Nestor of analytical psychology, as the first voice m our 
symposium Jung has always been a symbol of hbido and of life 
and alwa}^ a direct confironter of death symbolism and of death 
as reahty I was personally troubled that none of Jung’s nch 
concreteness is given m his mtroductoiy words, which deal, rather, 
with generalizations about the first and last halves of life, which 
would, indeed, be diflhcult to verify in the experience of men and 
women carefully studied Near the end, however, he begms to tdk 
about those persons whose passage mto the reahty of death he 
has lumself observed Yet no confident conclusion is reached 
ftom the material which he presents, and we learn that the inter- 
pretation of the problem “exceeds the competence of cnipincal 
science,” another of those generalizations which could best be 
tested by seeing what could actually be accomphshed by empmcal 
science. The courage, however, with which the facts of parapsychol- 
ogy are noted at the end and the directness of Jung’s testunooy 
to the reahfy of transspabal and transtemporal events, make one 
feel that there is youfli here, .despite the aforementioned patnarchal 
or Nestorian need for broad generalizations 

Dr Wahl’s testimony as a psychiatrist regardmg the con- 
frontation of death begins, as does Dr Feifel in his introduction, 
with the helplessness of man who, otherwise glorying m his new 
knowledge and power, finds faunself impotent in the face of ulti- 
mate reahfy. The issue is rapidly developed through a recognition 
of the fact that the effort to escape the feeing of death may con- 
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stitute a deep source of ill health — ^a generalization which, if true, 
might force not only upon patients, but upon their psychiatrists a 
more direct analysis of the pathology of such escape The empirical 
matenal sought by Wahl lies primarily in the experience of the 
child In terms, however, of the statement that “our magical 
feelings of ommpotence are our mam defense against death 
anxiety,” one would have preferred to see more specific research 
material offered We are told of Freud’s early discoveries and of 
the parallelism between the nddle of the Sphinx and the riddle 
of death, but one could wish that the material quoted from 
Sylvia Anthony and from the author’s own observations m cases 
of suicide had been offered us here Wahl concludes on the note, 
agreeing with Freud, that it would be well for us to be reahstic 
and Spartan m the facmg of death This may seem like a self- 
evident truth in an era where escapism is damned and reahty 
testmg praised. One could hope, however, for a quiet little voice 
of empincism which would attempt to find out under what specific 
conditions the facing of death can be constructed in mental health 
terms Does Wahl mean that the fact has been established that 
cff facing of death represents gains in mental health? Are there 
any examples where it has been constructive to behe, defy, evade, 
turn aside from, or just plam ignore death? Do we actually know 
enough about the psychology of death and its confrontation to 
know what is good mental health with reference to such issues'? 

As one passes here from analytical papers to theological 
papers, one passes from a deep labyrinth to a high mountam top, 
from the region of complex and intersecting pathways to a region 
of a driving wmd There may, mdeed, be some opportunity to 
watch the surface guides upon which we rely for terrestrial naviga- 
tion, but there is perhaps in places a degree of seemg too far and 
a bit unclearly Dr. Tilhch entitles his paper “The Eternal Now.” 
In this we are immediately plunged into an act of prayer, defined 
as “elevating oneself to the eternal,” and we learn, as if it were 
d Euclidian proposition, that “there is no other way of judging 
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time than to see it in the h^t of the eternal.” On the contrary, 
“as men, we are aware of the eternal to which we belong and from 
which we are estranged by the bondage of time.” How does one 
know things like this? Indeed, how does one know the krads of 
thin gs the psychoanalysts have taught us? The conception of 
etermty is perhaps offered us as one by which we may lift ourselves 
out of time and therefore out of a umverse m which death is real 
But how this articulates with the need to understand death and 


its phenomena is not clear to this discussant 

As we come to Walter Kaufmann’s chapter we enter expressly 
mto the world of existentialism and death If we are interested 
in existentialism, we find ourselves in the habit of begmning with 
Kierkegaard, digging beneath the level of philosophical abstraction 
and dealing empirically — James would say with radical empiricism 

^with the experiences of dymg, of slaymg, and bemg slain, as not 

only fundamental m an existentialist view of human life, but m a 
certam sense a qumtessence of life itself, as if one had to say that 
life cannot be apprehended except in the act of partrapatmg m 


the death process 

This discussant would like to know why the emstentiahsls 
cannot qmte accept livmg itself, except as a preparation for or 
alternative expression to dymg, wlqr the John Donne and the 
Walt Whitman kmds of hvmg reality cannot be accepted as real, 
and why it is that anxiety is regarded m some deep as a 
due to reality or bemg, which joy or love cannot offer This m 
Itself IS a cardmal problem for the psychology of attitudes toyt 
death. I should like to see the screen turned around, so that ms e 
of lookmg forever at the gnm skeleton and crossbones an 
that this IS reality, I have a chance to look at the observer 
regard Mb as the realty, and ask tvhy sl^ and 
the chief realities jor him this would, for me, 

I SB somewhat uneasy - the 

Kal.™ h. set Heidegger B opposidon to diose who are s,in,d=, 
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human, and reasonable. This implies value judgments rather than 
the effort to grasp what Heide^r seeks to express The same 
holds for his comments on Camus It may be true that Camus is 
less profound than John Donne, Walt Whitman, or Sigmund 
Freud, but the task, I think, should be to try to understand him 
For Herbert Marcuse, the primary fact in the experience of 
thou^tM men of the West relative to death seems to be the 
capacity to make death a fulfillment or consummation, a biologcal 
reality involving more than the sheer termmation of life; the estab- 
lishment of a dualism m which death both terminates and fulfills 
life Conceptions of immortality, such as those derived from Plato, 
are, however, compared with more shadowy conceptions in which 
existence beyond death is left in uncertainty. It is doubtfol whether 
death as an abstraction involving the negation of life can be 
equated m such fashion mth death as a fulfillment of human 
existence through an eternity. This ambiguity of the concept of 
death, involvmg at the same time the negation of life and the 
eternal fulfillment of life, can only involve philosophical con- 
fusion and conceptions which simultaneously insist upon the end 
of life and upon the beginning of immortal reality. The psy- 
chologist may ask What holds back the thinker, dogs the flow 
of thought, as such a dualism is confidently offered? 


Part 2 

One recovers the sense of reafity in Maria H Nagy's paper 
'The Child's View of Death.” Here is the kind of rich psycho- 
logical material which had been tentatively and sketchily hinted 
at in the early chapters and which bogged down in a series of con- 
ceptualizations m which it was not qmte clear what material, in 
whose experience, was actually the basis for the generalizations 
It is unfortunately true that Nj^’^'s material is limited in 
depth and m cultural perspective (Nagy does not seem to be 
aware that her data depend in any serious degree upon historical. 
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sodocalturaL or spedSc local conditioiis), but she does have her 
feet on the ground in dealing vnth real children and with real 
inteipeisonal communicadons — oral, pictorial, and verbal The 
confusion between what happens to tire body and what has hap- 
pened to the sonl or personali^^ of the deceased person, conceived 
as continuing to esisL is deariy brought out in the exceipts bom 
her material: ‘‘He cries because he is dead ... he is abaid for 
himself." . . . **3 dead person feels it if you put something on 
his grave ... he feels that flowers are put on his grave He 
hears everything. He would like to come out but the coSn is 
rmitpid dowEu" Kagy goes on to some sharply defined and limited 
generalizations. Qiildrea (of the latency or elementary school 
period) are dear about death, funerals, cemeteries, and coSns, 
but believe that the dead are ‘"still capable of growth ’ and ‘‘thy 
know what is happening on earth.” Life for the dead is 'limited, 
not so complete as our life.” The dhild s literalism in understand- 
ing of religions instrucdon about deafli and heaven in conspicuous 
‘■He lies for four days.” “ISTy for four days?” “Because the 
anpals don't yet know where he is. The angels dig him out, take 
him viith them, diey gve him wings and fly away. ’ “^ITiat stavs 
in the cemetery?" “Ody the coffin slap down there.” At the same 
time there is masniScent elaboration, ffintay, and personal inter 
oretation: ‘They"' take out the coffin for it to be there S sonidiody 
6iss . . . they dean it up, good and bright ... if it's a womw 
she does the deaning. If it's a man, then he^ be an angd. He 
brins the Cmristmas trees.*’ There are interesting cross references 


here to concepts of death in other cultures. 

Kagv voK on to a “stase 2: personification of death. wnicS 
she as most characteristic in clffidren 

of five and nine. Death is a separate person or is ^th 

the dead. Death “carries o£ bad chfldreu He is * 

“At night the real death came. It has a key to eveiyw^e 
persoi^cation tendency seems simflar to many p 
derate personifications of benign and malignant xorces 
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the latency-age children have, in addition, clear conceptions of 
death as a land of ghost; “death and ghosts go together, hke 
fames and angels ” 

In stage 3, beginning at age nine, death is viewed as the cessa- 
tion of corporeal life, “it is like the withering of flowers,” but with 
the recognition of a something beyond . . “but the soul lives 
on ” There is immense value in this direct introduction to chil- 
dren’s ways of thmking and feeling about an experience which, 
at least for many of them at this age, is intensely real, and which 
however elaborated by fantasy, make-beheve, play-actmg, and 
sheer verbal duelmg with the investigator, rings essentially true. 

Nagy’s chapter on the child is followed by Robert Kasten- 
baum’s “Time and Death in Adolescence.” He finds that the aver- 
age adolescent’s attitude toward death does not appear to belong 
to the structuring principle dominant at this point of his life, but 
to a second psychic organization The adolescent seems to live 
m an uitense present, past and future are relatively unreal. Not 
only death itself, but the remote future m general is devoid of 
significant positive values, and even the past is regarded as a 
vague and confusmg place, where the adolescent is “none too 
sure of his personal identity.” For a few, however, “the prospect 
of death is very much alive ” A^g, it is held, will be a different 
process among such persons. There is likely to be less disorganiza- 
tion as the time between oneself and death is seen to duninish. 

There follow some questions as to whether the vigorous asso- 
ciation with the now, the good, and the self-fulfilling can be earned 
fonvard through life with an “anachronistic and inappropriate 
pattern of behavior,” not adapted to the facing of death, or 
whether a “death-shaped time field produces a wise and valuable 
synthesis that could be achieved at no other time ” The author 
concludes with emphasis on the hkelihood of profound distur- 
bances “as the reality of death increases through the years ” 

The chapter by Dr Feifel, “Attitudes toward Death in Some 
Normal and Mentally 111 Populations,” relates the denial of 
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reality in some patients to a magical holding-back, if not "undo- 
mg of the possibility of death, thongh pointmg oat that in 
broader perspective, existentialism and Omshanity may find con- 
summation of the meaning of Me m the fact of its tenninabon 
Research studies he is now cariying on reveal answers to the 
question “W’hat does death mean to you’” which represent on 
the one hand the stoic acceptance of the inevitable, on the other, 
the “precondition for the true life of man.” (The question itself 
aroused much anxiety, often being understood, especially among 


mentally ill patients, in terms of death by violence ) 

To the question, “If you could do only one more thing before 
dying, what would you choose to do’”, most of the mentally lU 
refer to social and religious activities, most of the others emphasize 
travel, new homes, etc Regardmg the age at which people flunk 
most persons least fear death, it is interesting to see that many 
name those who are over seventy, perhaps because fear of idle- 
ness and uselessness may be worse than fear of death Most people 
hope that they can die peacefully, swiftly, with minimal snfering, 
and many hope to avoid the "fuss” which their ovni death would 
cause for others. Religious persons seem to be personally more 
afraid of death than those who are nonrdigious The penalties of 
djmg. so to speak, are different for both groups The behef that 
one will go to heaven does not necessarily entail absence of per- 


sonal fear of death 

The frequent need encountered among patients to talk 
their feelings and thoughts about death makes Dr. “ 
whether it is wise to close off the avenues which would penmt 
this There is much rational, as well as irrational, fear o oss 
communication One may, indeed, reactivate or 

person’s fears, but one may do something worse by shuto, 

TsLds of p^sonal — 

wed^ for a broad plea for readiness to communicate freely 


oardmg death 

Interviews with those faring 


death found that it was not what 
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the patient was told, but how it was done that counted Patients 
could face death if they were properly prepared for this There 
are, however, definite individual differences related to psycho- 
logical maturity, prevalent coping techniques, the nature of the 
organic process, and the attitudes of the physician and other 
significant persons. Death can mean different things to different 
persons. The paper concludes with an mterestmg series of sug- 
gestions’ for research on individual and situational factors re- 
sponsible for the very wide qualitative differences in the attitudes 
of individuals 


Part 3 

Among a group of chapters headed “Death Concept in Cul- 
tural and Rehgious Fields,” Fredenck J. Hoffman’s chapter, 
“MortaUty and Modem Literature,” begms with the fact that the 
“disposition toward death is m twentieth century literature different 
from that of any other,” because of impersonal killin g and because 
the “balance of expectation” m the human physical and spiritual 
organization has been considerably changed: mysteries have 
tended to shrink Death served a place m the moral economy, 
and the thought of death was less unpleasant, because it was the 
entrance mto etermty A moral and mtellectual unbalance have 
resulted As the behef m immortahty becomes less certam, more 
attention must be paid to tune, and “tune achieves a spatial 
quahty.” Literature must begm to emphasize the spatial quality 
of time, rather than sheer succession. 

In a chapter which is philosophically rich, verbally facile, 
and contentwise enormously demandmg upon those not steeped 
in modem literature, emphasis is placed upon grace, violence, and 
self. Grace is a condition of assurance of immortality; personal 
mimortality may be dissolved into social unmortahty. The past 
and present misenes pomt to future joys The death died today 
symbolizes and introduces tomorrow’s grace; death is, moreover. 
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a means of purification. Immortality is gamed at the expense of 
life 


But physical law, rather than grace, dominates the world, and 
the intuitive Imk between the need for felt violence and the obser- 
vation of violent death is shattered by a sense of causelessness 
One might well ask whether there has really been change since 
the Greek conception of “blmd faith” or the irrationalities of both 
gods and men as pointed out by E R Dodds in The Greeks and 
the Irrational, but the canvas on which Hoffman is working is full 
of august and beautiful materials, and the critical task of evaluatmg 
it is beyond this discussant 

Ttni pbasis then shifts to the role of the self in modem literature, 
with emphasis upon existentialism, the stream of thought, and 
the rehgious struggle to reconstitute the nnportance of selfhood- 
much too brief, and leavmg us uncertam as to the maimer in 
Which the struggle for fulfillment of selfhood may be compensatoiy 


for a lost immortality, 

Carla GottHeb’s chapter, “Modem Art and Death” compares 
the preoccupation with death in the epoch around A D 1400 — the 
epoch of plague epidemics— with the penod of the last hundred 
years This modern period is said to reject the importance of drath, 
reflecting a need to counteract the dejection caused by the dreadful 
events of recent years A painter must soothe 

She goes on to a comparison of representations of deatn 
through symbolism and the representation of death in its concrete 
reality, noting that the former, more abstract portrayal is not 
characteristic of the last hundred years She emphasizes the ro 
of symbolism, the skeleton, the scythe, the leafless tree, the luhurc, 
the weapon, the clock The composite in which the most intense^ 
real aspects of death are combmed with symbolism is app o- 
SrSed .. to Ftcasto’s aod m 

reflection of despair or compensatory renewal of P 

ptJ aod oKodott tit - 
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Style of dominant works of art Indeed, the canvas is so encom- 
passing and detailed that it is difficult to discover a broad move- 
ment, if there actually is such a movement, during the hundred 
years m question. One wishes that there were more attempts at 
a pageant of historical drama, as suggested in the following: “We 
saw the nineteenth century withdraw from emotions and pose for 
one transitional moment on the crest of a wave of pure spectator- 
ship, with Manet’s Funeral In contrast, the twentieth century 
turns toward the ‘extemaluation of the invisible,’ and we note the 
emotions of premodem art which had been banished during the 
second half of the nineteenth century.” These modem emotions 
are “joys without causes” and “fears mthout causes " 

The last two sentences before her conclusion interest me 
especially, coming as they do near the keystone position in this 
book which emphasizes the need to face death: “I have postulated 
that modem art keeps away from the portrayal of death Even 
where it does show death, modem art minimiz es it And why 
should it not do this’ It is life that is important; not death ” 

Yes, there is a need to face death; also a need to face away 
from It 

David G. Mandelbaum introduces us to the sphere of cultural 
anthropology by a vivid and concrete discussion of social uses of 
funeral rites People must find a way of coping with the fact 
of death, closing ranks, maintaining solidarity, commemorating 
events formerly of mtense importance to them, finding external 
expression for deep needs and deep conflicts. 

He begins with the funeral ceremonies of the Kotas of South 
India Through it all is the feelmg that one must get back some- 
how to life, which has been interrupted, and likewise the reaffirma- 
tion of the social order, notably the kin relationship, impressively 
rehearsing “the proper precedence among the constituent parts of 
society” Proper performance of the funeral assuages grief and 
gives reorientation. 

Other societies are compared with the Kotas with emphasis 
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upon similanties, especially the assistance of the spint m malnno 
its 'departure and helping the bereaved through the period of 
shock The Hopi, however, are cited as an interesting contrast, 
mmimizing the event of death, avoiding all excesses, including 
those associated with grief- “Jf one must weep — ^Hopi pa'ents 
have told their children — ^it is best to weep alone, outside the 
village, where no one can see ” The anthropologist reminds us of 
the differences between those who deeply need to maximize and 


those who deeply need to minimize the reahty of death The 
chapter goes on to compare the wide social and personal differ- 
ences in the confrontation of death among peoples who all overtly 
subscnbe to the same rdi^ous faith, for example, Roman Cathol- 
icism. Comparison is likewise made with non-Chnsban groups 
Edgar N. Jackson’s chapter, “Gnef and Rehgion,” is essen- 
tially a plea for recogmtion that “the emotions of the gief-stncken 
are too profound to be bound by hmitmg measurements, and the 
unbounded quality of the religious response serves an important 
emotional need m justifying such feelmgs at the time to it is 
directing them.” We are made aware of the deep feelmgs, flie 
normal work of mourmng, and protection against the delayed 


reactions that come from unresolved grief. 

The emotions of the grievmg are said to cluster about mcor- 
poration, substitution, and feelings of gmlt. Incorporation is sym- 
bolized by “Mother would want me to be brave, and so v 
be brave ” The mourner may actually identify permanenfly n 
the deceased, and needs basically to work through the penod ol 
mourning while preparing for the gradual loss o^.t^e mtense 
feelmg invested m the deceased person. Ones emotional mv 
menti-put mto the possessions, the room, the physto symbok 

S tdLased Thisftoo, must be worked through The umver- 

may lead to excessive ideahzmg of the dec^a ^ P 6 
resets, “if I had it to do over again ” A ntual to e s ) 
^ the tjmWi' 
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at a sufficiently abstract level while carrying out memorial acts 
symboluang the action patterns enjoined by the deceased There 
must be a framework available for the expression of the various 
unresolved feelmgs And finally there must be reinvestment of the 
emotional capital There must be both tummg away and a turning 
toward, a kind of rejection of death and reaffirmation of life. 

The chapter contmues on to refer to types of human expenence 
which transcend tune and space, making bnef reference to psy- 
chical research (One should not overlook the serious and credible 
work now being done m this area ) Emphasis is placed upon the 
basic knowledge of relationships “not dependent upon space or 
tune” . . . “at this point the mysticism of the philosopher of 
science who sees behmd all of the dualisms of distmction a uni- 
fying force that reveals an ever larger truth, verifies the right of 
the soul to surmise and the consciousness to project a darmg faith ” 

Part 4 

Arnold Hutschnecker’s chapter, “Personahty Factors in D^g 
Patients,” begms by noting that the dying patient’s basic person- 
alty appears essentially unchanged. Nevertheless, a sense of defeat 
often accompames terminal disease, and the patient’s own view of 
his illness may assert itself. Most patients appear ready for death. 
Some exhibit episodes of exatement and rage, but apparently 
most dying patients are “glad to go” Empincal material on 
deaths from heart and cancer causes are contrasted, with some 
mobilization of fragmentary evidence of psychogenic factors in 
cancer There are, additionally, some suggestions of passivity as 
a common feature in the cancer group, agitation and aggression 
in the cardiac group, and some observations that attempts to resolve 
life situations aggressively may express themselves m coronary 
attacks or cerebral hemorrhages Although provocative, the pres- 
ent exploratory nature of the material malres one wonder about 
gener^izations as this: “Whatever the cause of death in the 
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patient may have been, we can say that by and large the man 
or woman who is about to die has made peace with himself ■> 
^d m contrast to the frequently heard statement that those who 
have the least to hve for are the most afraid of death, we are here 
fold ftat the man “strong and mighty” seems to fear death most 
Gerald J. Aronson’s chapter, “Treatment of the Dying Person,” 
shrewdly begins with the recogmtion of the special strengths and 
weaknesses of the physician’s point of view: how to help the patient 
be an mdividual human, even though gravely ill and dymg We 
know how dehumanizmg illness is, even where death is not a 
probable outcome The dymg, moreover, may be envious of the 
livmg, and the hving may chafe at the procrasfmation of the 
dying 


What shall the doctor tell his patients? Don’t let hope die, 
but don’t minimize the gravity of the situation. Treat them as 
Goethe suggested, as if they were what they ought to be While 
genuine and realistic about death, face the “psychological 
present,” whatever it is, of the mdividual patient, and don’t let 
him "sit around awaitmg death ” Face the fact of his physical 
disintegration, while contmumg to accept him as a human bemg 
with an identity. There is a possibility of “massive depression or 
paranoid decompensation ” Remember the Egyptians who took 
beloved objects with them mto the tomb, remember that many 
believe mtently that they are passmg to a better world, maintain 
afiechon both with the patient and with those closest to hun; 
there is much in just plam spendmg tune with the patient The 
physician, m other words, must use eveiy resource, personal and 
professional, in helping his patient to face, to work through, to 
control, to remam human to the end 

The chapter, “Death and Rehgion,” by Irving E Alexander 
and Arthur M Adlerstein stresses a possible relation between 
tbe likelihood of sudden death m the modern era and the problem 
of generalized uncertainty and anxiety This paper undertakes 
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to determine how the concept of death may affect a population 
of young people, especially in the context of a reli^ous ouflook 
Male college students with strong rehgious behefe were con- 
trasted with those who were religiously initifferent In interpreting 
some rather complex quantitative relationships resulting from 
their work, the authors conclude that “death anxiety is aroused 
much more rapidly and with less-direct stimuli in the nonreligious 
group ” Moreover, “a word-association task that has death words 
imbedded m the word list is enough to raise the manifest-anxiety 
level of our nonreligious subjects, while face-to-face discussion 
about personal death is needed to set off this response in those 
of the religous group ” In general, the similarities between the 
two groups are much more striking than the differences Except 
for some concern about accidents, both groups expect to live 
long lives, and both seem rather unconcerned about death and 
about what may follow it; except insofar as there is among the 
religious group some feeling of anxiety as to what the beyond- 
death expenence may mean 

The paper on suicide and death by E S Shneidman and 
Norman L Farberow mvolves a comparison of data on subjects 
who commit suicide with data on various control groups, i e , 
those who attempt suicide, threaten suicide, and are nonsuiddal 
Its major aim was to develop hypotheses which might be tested 
in future studies One of the outcomes of the psychological testing 
was the imphcation that “persons who later commit suicide may 
deny direct inquiry concerning suicidal intent, but will reved 
depressive and dysphoric feelings and ideation ” 

An interestmg part of the material gathered was a collection 
of 717 suicide notes of individuals who had killed themselves in 
Los Angeles County between 1945 and 1954 — almost all of the 
notes that had actually been written Karl Menmnger’s concep- 
tion expressed in Man Against Himself is quoted to the effect 
that there are three components in the act of suicide — ^the wsh 
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to fall, the wjsh to be killed, and the wish to die. The conclusion 
drawn was that the wish to kill and the wish to be killed decreased 
with age, whereas the wish to die increased with age Conclusions 
arc reached regarding psychotherapy based upon the study of the 
individual patients in terms of discouragement, uselessness, and 
feelings of being a burden and, in general, the need of the 
therapist to enter actively mto the patient’s environment in deal- 
ing with relatives and friends m reestablishment of environmental 
bonds and lost feelings of usefulness and belonging The article 
concludes with an outline of modes of treatment, detailed in terms 
of the psychodynamics of the mdividual’s suicidal tendency 
An interesting paper, “The Phenomenon of Unexplamed Sud- 
den Death in Animals and Man,” by Curt Richter notes a vanety 
of interrelated stress conditions by which une^Iained death in 


the rat may occur Some relatiwly simple mterpretations are 
discussed tentatively, and then the statement suggested. “This 
sudden death phenomenon may, however, be considered also as 
a reaction at a much higher level of integration ” The animal 
cannot escape the water bath or other difBcult situation by either 
fightmg or flecfflg The situation is rather one of hopelessness, 
being restrained in the hand or m the swimming jar, with no 
chance of escape. The wild rats seem hterahy to “give up ” 
once hopelessness is removed, rats do not die Animals w c 
have had a chance to escape from immersion may be put back 
and swim 40 to 60 hours more. It is not restraint, nnmersiOT. 
nor trimming of the whiskers, which in itself kills most of to 
animals. There are comparable observations on many o 
animals and birds Wild birds, for example, may die while their 
lees are being banded And some similar matenal for man 
obtemed by 'Lmg" or “conjuring” If a man sumves, he w^ 
never again become a victim of hexmg Unexplamed deaths mong 
Zn m the Armed Forces and deaths of asttaatics may b lo g 
m these categories Agam, the combmation of factors lead g 
hopelessness may be essential. 
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Part 5 

I am sure you have all been impressed, as I have, with the 
tremendous richness of the material and the inherent confusions 
that lie so deep m our culture and probably in most cultures 
regarding attitudes to the essential reality of death To my mind 
come back the phrases attributed to Woodrow Wilson in the last 
moments of consciousness, “I am a broken machine I am ready 
to go.” This cunous double talk is mterestmg, the self is the 
physiological organism and also a conscious entity conceived 
to be separate from such a physiolopcal machme and capable of 
“gomg ” A broken machme ready to be interred does not go in 
the sense m which Wilson used the phrase. 

And I have also been impressed, in reading these stimulating 
chapters, with the cultural contradictions that he even in the 
deepest scientific thinkmg about this whole matter. It seems to 
be assumed in out tradition that man is both terminated by death 
and capable of continuing in some other sense beyond death 
Practically all human beings, as far as we know, that ever have 
existed as human bemgs on the face of the earth (in terms of 
archeological data or studies of anthropology) have assumed 
continuity beyond death Now withm the last few decades that 
particular conception has become so anachronistic that we can’t 
quite understand why the deep ambivalence still contmues We 
ask. why is it that people expect something more than sheer, 
simple physical termmation? 

Readmg these papers, I kept finding common factors which 
perhaps were not evident as they were presented It seems to me 
that there are at least seven difierent systems of attitudes toward 
death that have become patent as these studies have been 
presented* 

1 “Death is the end” — ^this phrase has been used several 
times This is not in itself, as far as one can ordmarily see, any- 
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thing to be afraid of One takes a journey and it’s a delightful 
thing; then vacation is over and we go back to our work and we 
are sorry that something interesting has come to an end, but this 
IS not an occasion of panic, at least not ordinarily Why should 
the end be fnghtenmg’ 

2 Then there is fear of losmg consciousness, which probably 
points toward various psychoanalytic reahties This is noted in 
the fear of being hypnotized, taking hypnotic drugs, of sleep (it is 
not uncommon to have people fight against falling asleep— the 
ordinary problem of holding out, fidgeting around, and then going 
to sleep suddenly rather than fadmg slowly out), and of what 
one might call psychological mutilation fear of becoming insane 
with loss of ego control in the broad sense Death represents the 
most complete illustration of this kind of loss of mastery, if you 
like, or loss of consciousness in its full sense 

3 Certainly fear of lonehness came m—the word was not 
used but fear was evident of separation from those among us 
with whom we share life — and, of course, the sometimes balancing 


factor of hope of regaimng those who have crossed over 

4. Fear of the unknown m the broad sense— not any specific 
thing that one fears, but the Hamlet soliloquy or "undiscovered 


country” kmd of thing 

5 Fear of punishment — ^fhis came out very strikingly m 
Feifel’s material. In addition, I thought it was backstage m Mine 
of the other presentations Fear of an end is quite different fiom 
fear of either temporary or permanent pumshment Fear of heU- 
fire for an eternity as portrayed by Dante, for example, is ei et 
in the consaous or near-conscious structure of a great many 
people and deep m the culture I think this ought to be comidjd 
more Its relation to fears of mutilation was briefly mentioned in 


of what may happen to one’s dependents. 
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7. Finally the fear of failure — the end of life is the last oppor- 
tunity to do thmgs. This means there won’t be any more chance 
to do the thin g s you hoped to do, and it can become emotionally 
a pretty harrowmg kmd of busmess 

So why don’t we raise some questions of an empirical sort, 
perhaps along the hnes of Dr Feifel’s study and some of the 
others, as to the relative weight of these seven or maybe seventy- 
seven diSerent components’ It is apparent that fear of death is 
not psychologically homogeneous at all, even in a narrowly de- 
fined cultural group It is a very complex thmg with conscious, 
preconscious, and unconscious aspects and all sorts of predeter- 
mmiag cultural, historical, and rdigions factors It seems to me 
that one of the thmgs this book has done extraordmarily well is 
to open up, as by a few sharp strokes here and there, a fascinating 
area which will show us that we have much more than a single 
problem emerging here. Hutschnecker’s material from a medical 
point of view would likewise seem to point not only to the 
possibility that different personalities have different kinds of 
unconscious attitudes and demands, but that maybe the seven 
and others that I have tried to stress may all be present but in 
different weights and in different interactions. 

It may well be that a condition of fear is often less impressive 
than a state of hope We see this in many people, if life is complete 
or if there is nothing more they expect to do in this life. They 
don’t pretend necessarily to know what’s beyond, but there may 
be people who do pretend to know what is beyond and are abso- 
lutely certrun of the particular kind of bliss which will then be^ 
for all eternity. At least in the Protestant Christian denommations 
that I have an association with, the desire for death is a very 
common thing, particularly among people who have no area of 
usefulness immediately before them and who very literally ask 
God to “take them,” and thank God for taking other people who 
have completed their hves, who have been very ill, and what not 
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I would think that in a total pattern the fear of deafli, indrffff enc f 
to death, and the desire for death would all be brought into the 
total pattern for investigation. 

Then I wondered why there wasn’t more stress put on the 
ordinary, everyday psychology of perception and attitudes, since 
we arc perceiving deatli and have attitudes toward death, as general 
background matcnal. There was a Vassar professor of other years 


who came gasping into his class, slumped mto his seat, and asked 
the young ladies to forgive him for a moment. As he choked, he 
found It difficult to speak— he had just seen a man killed He 
gradually got his breath together again and managed to stand 
Actually it wasn’t just at the moment — ^he had taken a plane 
and saw this at the airfield just before he left He had flown in from 
California, and it had been about five hours since it happened 
As a matter of fact, it was the previous evemng He had stayed 
over on the way. The thing got to the point where it had lost 
all Its meaning as anythmg to arouse affect, because after all, al- 
though the man had been killed, this point was displaced 3,000 
miles in space and nearly twenty-four hours m time Now I thmk 
this IS the clue to a lot of our paradoxes. What is dose m time 
and space, as we know from study of World War II ^d Korean 
conflict combat troops, is entirely different from what might happen 
next year or might happen m different hfe situations These normal 
young men were by no means puttmg off death, uncertam about 

It They were just plam scared The great bulk of normal men who 

face death are terrified, and they have all sorts of Merent ways 
of controllmg it— not always successfully, but some kind of copmg 
techmques, I think if we just brought in the mobon-pKto 
camera and studied the degree of nearness or the degree of dis- 
placement of death from ourselves m terms of tune and sp^. 
it would clear up a lot of the apparent contradictions JKe 
Augustme experience is a very dear fllustration It is coi^om 
plarto have people regard death as a thmg old ladies talk about. 
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then they lose a son and the wodd is a different world, and it 
takes on aspects which have not been evident in the ordmary 
questionnaire or psychiatnc techniques that are used. 

Additionally, I think relevance depends on the frame of refer- 
ence used. We have a frame of reference which comes from mne- 
teenth-century concepts of evolutionary theory, the physiological 
laboratory (from which psychological laboratories arose), and 
modem medicme, so-called materiahstic (at least diffuse and 
nonduahstic, nonidealistic) philosophies, which have led to the 
view that investigation of what happens after death becomes a 
silly thing to do. Therefore, from this pomt of view, not only is 
death by defimtion a termination of human eidstence but investiga- 
tion of the question whether there is an existence beyond death 
becomes a way to waste one’s time Now this is a system of 
assumptions [2] which is highly structured among scientists, to 
an extent somewhat more than among most other mtellectuals and 
persons with intellectual pretensions 

You get an interesting contrast if you take religious bodies 
as they cope with the problem of what may happen after death 
and those who study the behavior of these religious bodies. Take 
the spiritualist group, for example, who not only profess the usual 
confident Chnstian belief in eternal existence but who make use, 
according to their scheme, of techniques of communication, as 
they understand them. Many of these are, from a psychological 
pomt of view, credulous people, that is to say they regard as 
evidence what would ordmanly not pass as evidence But it is 
also very mterestmg that the conception that there could not be 
any evidence worthy of consideration becomes a major tenet in 
the scientific approach, and therefore there is no possibility that 
tliese people that we are investigating might be doing something 
more than haUucinating when they make contact, as they thinV^ 
with evidence of continuation beyond death I was mterested 
when A A Roback, an exceptionally scholarly and systematic 
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* ’ I !•> on personality and character [4] Fredenc Mvere 

ubcon^ciotis and of the nature of genius as invoh-ing^subcon- 
ciouj and crcatis-e powers, wotc a tremendous tt^’o-voIume work 
with hundreds of pages of documentary matcnal, entitled Human 
Pmonaliiy and It, Sumval of Bodily Death [3]. In his annotated 
Jibhography Roback commented that this was a more profound 
book than you would expect from its tide That is, when you talk 
^)out the survival of bodily death you cease to be profound 
This is the frame of reference within which scientific psychology is 
attempting to move. Now pg-chical research is a name for those 
investigations svhich do make scientific pretensions which are 
concerned not with a prion likelihood of paranormal events but 
with the question of evidence. I shall give an illustration of 
the sort of thing that a psychical research investigation would want 
to tty to find out about. 

There was a teacher of an amateur astronomy class in Dallas 
by the name of Hayworth [1] who came home at midnight, sat 
on the bed a little while, thinking, when to his amazement, as 
he looked up, there was his father. He got up to shake hands with 
his father, who he noticed was dressed in work clothes, a cahper 
ruler in his coat His father disappeared The doorbell rang a few 
minutes later and a Western Union boy brought a message saymg 
that his father had died that afternoon He had died in California, 
the young man being in Dallas, and at the time of his death had 
on heavy work clothes with a cahper ruler in the outer coat 
pocket 

These cases are numerous They have been elaborately studied 
My question now is why, by definition, these happenings are all 
put into a category. Just as a reminder of the frame of reference 
in which we work, this might be almost anything: an odd hallucma- 
tion, a prepsychotic manifestation, a coincidence — there are lots 
of names Could it be contact between the dymg father and the 
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boy? This is one thing we loiow it could not be because as scientists, 
this has been ruled out as a possibility! 

Now the issue is this: why do we assume, as we investigate 
attitudes toward death, that we have the parameters, the frame 
of reference for the investigation of death, and that it can only 
be that which the wheel has turned our way in the last few 
decades? Is there a possibility that general psychology would say, 
“We don’t yet have a time-space reference for the study of death 
any more than we have a time-space reference for the study of 
personality”? We have a pretty good medical frame of reference; 
we have a pretty good histoncal frame of reference, but as for 
a personalistic frame of reference, that is, a sophisticated system 
of pegs which we could put down to define what we know and 
what we don’t know about personabty, we don’t have one There- 
fore, we find ourselves m the odd position of trying to use the 
concepts of personal maladjustment — ^psychosis, psychosomatic 
medicine, and so on, and the general system of ideas which are 
useful in psychology, to confine and order the whole deep, com- 
plex system of human beliefs and attitudes, expectations and 
frustrations as they relate to the termination of our physiological 
existence 

I would think that we face a great big job, and I think Dr. 
Feifel in organiang this has started us on our way I would 
think, however, that perhaps the next few jobs to be done would 
all mvolve, in various ways, the study of the enormous complexity 
of this attitude syndrome, the enormous undefined factors — 
psychological, biological, cultural, and so on — ^which are in the 
background of the system of ideas, mcludmg the limitations of 
each one of us, dependmg upon his own special bias to the sub- 
ject The things that I have brought away from this book that 
are most precious to me are the empirical materials gelding b gbt on 
the nchness of factors which I though were rather thin and the 
ease of getting data, which I had formerly thought to be pretty 
near unattainable, together with the honesty and charm of much 
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of the material presented I believe, m other words, that this is 
nn area in nJiich human beings can give testimony and that the 
testimony is going to be profoundly useful to us 
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